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THE WHITE SLAVE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Tb who would know what evils man can inflict upon his fellow 
ithout reluctance, hesitation, or re^t; ye who would learn the 
nit of human endurance, and with what bitter anguish and 
«^ \\Klignant hate the heart may swell, and yet not burst,—- peruse these 
I Xlemoirs! 

I Mine are no silken sorrows, nor sentimental sufi^erings ; but that 
, item reality of actual woe, the story of which may perhaps touch even 
* «ome of those who are every day themselves the authors of misery the 
I tame that I endured. Eor however the practice of tyranny may have 
deadened every better emotioiL and the prejudices of education and inte- 
rest may have hardened the heart, humanity will still extort an invo- 
; luntary tribute ; and men will srow uneasy at hearing of those deeds, of 
I which the doing does not cost tnem a moment's inquietude. 
i Should I accomplish no more than this; should I be able, through 
the triple steel with which the love of money and the lust of domination 
has encircled it, to reach one bosom,— let the story of mv wrongs sum- 
mon up, in the mind of a single oppressor, the dark and dreaded images 
of his own misdeeds, and teacn his conscience how to torture him with 
the picture of himself, and I shall be content Next to the tears and 
tiie exultations of Ihe emancipated, the remorse of tyrants is the 
choicest offering upon the altar of Uberty ! 

But perhaps something more may be possible; not likehr, but to be 

imagined ; and it ma^ be, even faintly to be hoped. Perhaps within 

some youthful breast, in which the evil spirits of avarice and tyranny 

kve as yet failed to gain unlimited control, I may be fable to rekindle 

the smothered and expiring embers of humanity. Spite of habits and 

prejudices inculcated and fostered from his earnest childhood, spite of 

me enticements of wealth and i)oliti(»l distinction, and the still stronger 

watioements of indolence ana ease, spite of the pratings of hollow- 

liearted priests, spite of the arguments of time-serving sophists, spite of 

Ihe hesitisktion and terrors of the weak-spirited and wavering ; in spite 

f evil precept and evil example, he dares— that generous and heroic 

outh !— to cherish and avow the feelings of a man. 

Another Saul among the prophets, he prophesies terrible things in 

tie ear of insolent and luxurious tyranny ; in the midst of tyrants 

B dares to preach the good tidings of liberty: in the very school of 

ppression, he stands boldly forth the advocate of human rights ! 

'He breaks down the ramparts of prejudice ; he dissipates the illusions 

tf avarice and pride ; he repeals the enactments, which, though wanting 

fvery feature of justice, have sacrilegiously usurped the sacred form or 

aw ! He snatches the whip from the hand of the master ; he breaks 

hr ever the fetter of the slave ! 

I 
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In place of reluctaat toil, drudginff for another, he brings in smilinL, 
industry to labour for herself! AU nature seems to exult in th(T) 
change 1 The earth, no longer made barren b^ the tears and the bloo Jli 
of her children, pours forth her treasures with redoubled liberalitjl 
Existence ceases w be torture ; and to live is no longer, to millions, tnl 
certainty of being miserable. | 

Chosen Instrument of M^cy i dustrious Deliv^er ! Come ! coma 
quickly! I 

Come !— lest, if thy coming be delayed, there come in thy place, h(l 
who will be at once Delivebeb and Avbngeb ! 



CHAPTEE n. 

The county in which I was bom was then, and for aught I know) 
may still be, one of the richest and most populous in eastern Yirginia.} 
My father. Colonel Charles Moore, was me head of one of the most j 
consideralne and influential families in that part of the country; andl' 
family, however little weight it may have in other parts of America, at^ 
the time I was bom was a thing of no stight consequence in lower* 
Virginia. Nature and education had coaibined to qualilV Colonel 
Moore to fill with credit the station in which his birth had placed him. 
He was a finished aristocrat; and s^ch he showed himself in every 
word, look, and action. There was in his bearing a conscious supe- 
riority which few could resist, softened and rendered even agreeable by 
a gentleness and suavity, which flattered, pleased, and captivated. In 
fact, he was familiarly spoken of among his Mends and n^hbours, a» 
the faultless pattern of a trae Virginian gentleman-— an encomium by 
which they supposed themselyes to convey, in the most emphatic man- 
ner, the highest possible iwaise. 

When the war of the American Bevolution brok^out. Colonel Moore 
was a very young man. By birth and education he bel^ged, as I have 
said, to the aristocratic party, which being aristocratic, was, of course, 
conservatiye. But the impulses of y<mth and patriotism were too 
strcmg to be resisted. He espoused with zeal the cause of liberty, and 
by his political actiyity and influence ocmtributed not a little to its 
success. 

Of liberty indeed he was always a warm and energetic admirer. 
Among my earliest recollections of Mm, is the eamestn^ with which, 
among his friends and guests, he used to vindicate the cause of the 
French Revolution, then going on. Of that revolution, throughout its^ 
whole progress, he was a most eloquent advocate and apotogist; and 
though I understood little or nothing of what he said, the joirit and 
eloquence with which he spoke co«ld not fail to affeet me. 2%« righlt 
of man and the rights of A^man nature were phrases which, although 
at that time I was quite unconscious of their meaning, I heard so often 
repeated, that they made an indelible impression upon m3rmemOTy,and 
in after J^ears frequently recurred to my recollection. 

But Colonel Moore was not a mere talker ; he had the credit of act- 
ing up to his principles, and was universally regaarded as a man of tho 
greatest good nature, honour, and uprightness. Several promisinLt 
young men, who afterwards rose to eminence, were indebted for their^ 
flt.of o+oH. i.n life to his patronage and assistance. He settled half thfj 

( 
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I 

fi^ernuMB in tiM ooanif^, a&d nearer seemed 00 irall pleased as wlien by 
nreYentmi; a lawsuit or a duel, he hindered an accidental and perhaps 
triflmg dispute from degeneratmg into a bitter, if not a ftttal, quarrel 
The wndemeas of his heart, his ready^ aetive henoTolenoe, and his 
-^^7 with misfortune, wefe traits in his ofaaBracter spoken <rf by 



Had I been allowed to ehooee my own pttbemity, could I posnbly 
have selected a more desirable father ? But by the laws and custcnns 
of Virginia, it is not the father, but the mother, whose rank and condi- 
tion determine that of the cmld ; and, alas ! my mother was a concu- 
bine, and a slave ! 

Yet those who beheld her for the first time, would hardly have ima- 
gined, or would willingly have forsotten, that she was connected with 
an ignoble and degraded race. Humble as her station might be, she 
oould at least boast possession of the most brilliant beauty. The trace 
of AMoMi blood, by which her yeins were contaminated, was distinctly 
visible; but the tint which it imparted to her complexioQ only served 
; togive a peculiar richness to the blush that mantled over her dieek. 
• Her kmg blade hair, which she understood how to arrange vrith an 
artful simplicity, and the flashing of her dark eyes, which changed their 
eximflBion with every change of feehng; oorreenponded exactly to her 
comidaioQ, and completed a picture wmch mi^nt perhaps be matched 
in SiMin or Italy, but for whidL it would be m vain to seek a rival 
among the pale-nioed and laaguia beauties of eastern Yirginia. 

I describe her mwe like a loyer tiian a son. But in truth, her beauty 
was so tmoomiiion, as to draw my attention while I was yet a child ; and 
many an hour have I watched ner. almost witili a lover's earnestness^ 
while she fm^ed me on her lap, and tears and smiles chased each other 
altemaitc^ over a face, the expression of which was eyer changing^ 
yet always beautiAiL She vras the most affectionate of mothers; the^ 
mixture of tenderness, griel^ and pleasure, with which she always seemed 
to regard me, gaye a new vivacity to her beauty; and it was probably 
this which so early and so starongly fixed my attention. 

But I vras yery fiur from being her onbr admirer. Her beauty'vras 
notorious throsgn all that part of the country ; and Colonel Moore had 
been frequently tempted to sell her by the offer of very high prices. 
All such offns, however^ he had steadily rejected : for he especially 
prided himself upon ownmg the swiftest norse, the handsomest wench, 
and tlie finest pack of hounds in the '* Ancient Dominion.'^ 

Now it may seem odd to some people in some parte of the world, that 
Colonel Moore, beins such a man as I naye described him. should keep 
a misti^eBB and be the father of illegitimate children. Such persons, 
however, must be totally ignorant of the state of tiungs in the slave- 
holding states of America. 

Colonel Moore vras married to an amiable woman, whom I dare say 
he loyed and respected ; and in the course of time she made him the 
happy fhther of two sons and as many daughters. This circumstance, 
however, did not hinder him, any more than it does any other American 
planter, from givmg, in the mean tone, a very tree indulgence to his 
amorous temperament among his numerous slaves at Spring-Meadow.— 
for so his emte vnis called. Many of the young w<mien occasionally 
booeted d his attentions; though generally, at any one time, he. did 
not have more than one or two acknowledged favourites. 

My mother was for several years distinguished by Colonel Moore's 
very particular regard, and she brought him no less than six children, 
■; B 2 ' 
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all of whom, ezoept myself, who was the eldest, were laoky enough 1 
die in infanojr. i 

From my mother I inherited some imperceptible portion of AMcaiji 
blood, and with it, the base and cursed condition of a slaye. tiBut though 
bom a sla^e. I inherited all my other's proud spirit, sensitive feelings, 
and ardent temperament; and as regards natural endowments, whether 
of mind or body, I am bold to assert that he had more reason to be 
proud of me thaii of either of his legitimate and acknowledged sons. ^ 



CHAPTEEin. 

That education is the most effectual which commences earliest— 
a maxim well understood in that part of the world in which it was my 
misfortune to be bom. As it sometimes happens there, that one half of 
a man's children are bom masters and the other half slayes, it has be- 
come sufficiently obvious how necessary it is to begin by times the 
course of discii>line proper to train them up for these very different 
situations. It is, aocoroinglv, the general custom, that young master, 
almost from the nour of his birth, has allotted to nim some Uttle slave 
near his own age, upon whom he begins, from the time he can go alone, 
to practise his apprenticeship of tynmny. It so happened that within 
less than a year after my birth. Colonel Moore's wue presented him 
with her second son, James ; and while we both slept unconscious in 
our cradles, I was dmy assigned over and appointed to be the body-ser- 
vant of my vounger brother. It is in this capacity, of Master James's 
boy. that, following back the traces of memorjr, I first discover myself. 

The natural and usual conse<^uences of giving one child absolute au- 
thority over another may be easily imagined. The love of domination 
is perhaps the strongest of our passions, and it is surprising how soon 
the veriest child willoecome perfect in the practice of tyranny. Of this. 
Colonel Moore's eldest son, William, or Master William, as he was 
called at Spring-Meadow, was a strikiuK instance. He was the terror 
and bugbear, not onlv of Joe, his own Doy, but of all the children on 
the place. That unthinking and irrational delight in the exercise of 
cruelty, which is sometimes displayed by a wayward child, seemed in 
him almost a passion : and this passion, bv pen>ctual indulgence, was 
soon fostered mto a habit. When any delinquent slave was to be 
punished, he contrived if possible to find it out, and to be present at 
the infliction ; so that he soon became an adept in all the horrible prac- 
tices and disgusting slang of an overseer. He always went armed with 
a whip, twice as long as himself, and upon the least opposition to his 
whims and caprices, was ready to show his skill in the use of it All 
this he took some Uttie pains to conceal from his &ther ; who, however, 
was pretty careftil not to see what he could by no means approve, but 
what, at the same time— indulgent father as he was— he would nave 
found it very difficult to prevent or cure. 

Master James, to whose service I was particularly appointed, was a 
very different boy. Sickly and weak from his birth, nis temper was 
gentle and his mind effeminate. He had an affectionate disposition, and 
soon conceived a fondness for me, which I very thankfduy returned. 
He protected me from the tyranny of M[aster Wuliam by his entreaties, 
his tears, and what had much more weight with that amiable youth. 
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liy threaifi'of complaining to his father, and making a complete exposure 
cf bis brutal and cniel behaviour. 

I soon learned to put up with and to pardon an occasional pettish- 
nesB and ill humour, for which Master James's bad health furxushed a 
ready excuse; and by flattery and apparent obsequiousness, for a child 
learns and practises such arts as readily as a man, I presently came 
to have a gre»t influence over him. He was the master and I the 
slave ; but while we were both children, this artificial distinction had 
less potency, and I found httle difficulty in maintaining that actual pre- 
eminence, to which my superior vigour both of body and mind so justly 
entitled me. 

When Master James had reached the age of five ^ears, it was judged 
expedient by his father, that he should be initiated into the ruduients 
of learning. To learn the letters was a laborious undertaking enough, 
—bat for putting them into words, my youns master seemed to have no 
genius whatever. He was not destitute of ambition; he was indeed 
veiy desirous to learn ; it was the ability— not the inclination— that was 
wanting. In this difficulty he had recourse to me, who was on all occa- 
sions his chief counsellor. By putting our heads together we soon hit 
npon a plan. My memorjr was remarkably good, while that of my poor 
little master was very miserable. "We arranged, therefore, that the 
family tutor should first teach me the letters and the abs, which my 
strong memory, we thoueht, would enable me easily to retain. Una 
which I was gradually, ana between plays, as opportunity served, to in- 
stil into the mind of Master James. Tnis plan we found to answer 
admirably. Neither the tutor nor Colonel Moore made any obiection 
to it; for all that Colonel Moore desired was, that his son should learn 
to r^ * and the tutor was very willing to shift off the moat laborious 
part of his task upon my shoulders. 

As yet, no one had dreamed of those barbarous and detestable laws- 
unparalleled in any other codes, and destined to be the everlasting dis- 
|race of America— by which it has been made a crime, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, to teach a slave to read. 

It is not enough that custom and the proud scorn of unfeeling 
tyranny unite to keep the slave in hopeless and helpless isnorance, but 
the laws too have openly become a party to this accursed conspiracy ! 
Yes, I believe they would tear out our very eyes,— and that too by 
virtue of a regularly enacted statute— had they ingenuity enough to 
invent a way of enabUng us to drudge and delve without them ! 

I soon learned to read, and before long I made Master James almost 
as ^ood a reader as myself. As he was subject to firequent fits of illness, 
which confined him to the house, and disabled him from indulging in 
those active sports to which boys are chiefly devoted, his father obtained 
for him a large collection of books adapted to his age, which he audi 
used to read over together, and in which we took great delight. 

In the farther progress of my young master's studies I was still his 
aasociate : for though the plan of teaching me first, in order that I might 
aftcrwaros teach him, was pursued no longer, yet as I had a desire to learn, 
as well as a quick apprehension, I found no difficulty in extracting every 
day from Master James the substance of his lessons. Indeed, if there 
was any difficulty in theni, he was in the constant habit of appealing to 
me for assistance. In this way I acquired some elementary Knowledge 
of arithmetio and geography, and even a smattering of Latin. ^ 

These acquisitions, however, I took great pains to conceal, since even 
the fact that I could read, though it mcreased my consequence amon^ 
tte servants, exposed me to a good deal of ridicule, to which I was vr 
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seasiti^d. I was not looked upon, as I Buvpose they now look upoqi a 
slave, who knows how to read, and who exhiutB some marks of sense aad 
tii^ty, as a dreadful monster breathing war and rebellion, and idottins 
to cut the throats of all the gocyL people in America; I was regardea 
rather as a sort of prodigy— like a three-legged hen, or a sheep with four 
eyes; a thins to be produced and exhibited for the entertainment of 
strangers. fVequentibr at a dinner-peorty, after the Madeira had dron- 
lated pretty freely, I was set to read paragraphs in the newspapers, to 
amuse my mastor's tipsy guests, aikl was puzzled, perplueja, ajid 
tonnented, by all sorts of absurd, ridiculous, and impertment qvestioas, 
which I was obliged to answer under penalty of having a wincHglass, a 
bottiie, or a plate flung at my head. "Mjmesr William espediHly, as 
he was prevented from using nis whip i4>on me, as fireeiy as he ^ned, 
strove to indemniftr himself by making me the butt of his wit. Heto<^ 
{preat pride in the niok-name of the ** learned nigger/' whioh he had 
mvented, and always applied to me— though, God knows, that my oheek 
was little less fisur thaii his^ and I cannot uelp hoping thal^ at least, my 
soul was whiter. 

These, it may be thought, were trifling vexations. In truth iliey wese 
so: but it cost me many a strusgle before I oould learn to endure them 
with any tolerable jpatienoe. I was compensated in seme measure, by 
the pleasure I took m listening, as I stood behind my master's chair, to 
the conversation of the company,—! mean thor oonversation before they 
set regularly in to drinldng; for every dinner-party was sure to wind up 
with a 0meffal frolic. 

Colonel Moore kept an open house, and almost everyday, he had soDae 
of his friends, relatives, or neishbourS} at his table. He was himself an 
eloquent and most asreeable talker ; his voice was soft and musioal, and 
he always expressed himself with a great deal of point and vivacity. 
Many of his guests were well-informea men ; and thouxh politiGS was 
always Ihe leading topic of conversation, a great variety (/other subjects 
were occasionaUy discussed. Colonel MToore, as I have already obsOTed, 
was himself a warm democrat— republican was then the nnraae— for 
demoorat, however fond the Americans have sinoe become of the name, 
was at that time regarded as an enithet of reproach. The greater part of 
those who frequented Colonel Moore's house entertained the same 
liberal opinions on poHtical subjects. I listened to their conversation 
with eagerness and pleasure : and when I heard them talk of equal 
rights, and declaim aminst tyranny and oppresnon. my heart would 
sw^l with emotions of which I scarcely understood the meaning. All 
this time, I made no personal aimUcation of what I heard and felt. It 
was only the abstract beauty of Uberty and equality <^ which I had 
learned to be enamoured. It was the Prench repubUoans with whom I 
sympathised ; it was the Austrian and English tyrants against whom my 
indignation was roused ; it was John Adams and his atrocious gag-law. 
I had not yet learned to think about mjrself. What I saw around me I 
had always been accustomed to see, and it appeared, as it were, the fixed 
order of nature. Though born a slave, l had. as yet, expmenoed 
scarcely anything of the miseries of that wretched condition. I was 
singulurly fortunate in my young master, to whom I was, in many 
respects, as much a companion as a servant. By his fiivour, and throuc^ 
means of my mothu', who still continued a favourite with Colonel 
Moore, I enjoyed more indulgences than ai^ other servant on the place. 
Comparing my situation mm that of the field hands, I might pronounce 
myself fortunate indeed; and though exposed to occasional mortifioa- 

-% enough to give me aheady a foretaste .of the bitter cvq» whi<^ 
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OTory one who lives a daye muBit sficaUow, my youth and the buoyant 
jKvmj of my teiaper as yet sustained jne. 

At this time I did not know tiiat Colonel Moore was my fothw. That 
goitlMBan was indebted t&r no inoonsiderable part of his hi^ reimta- 
tion. to a very striet attention to those oonventional observanoes whioh 
so often nsuix the place of morals. Seme obsenranoes of this sort, whioh 
jifeTul injciuenca, are sufficiently remarkable. It is considered, for 
mgtnnnpTO crime whatever for a mastw to be, if he chooses, the tamec 
of ei[«y infant slave bom upon his plantation. Yet it is esteemed a 
vejr^ve breach of propriety, indeed almost an unpardonable crime. 
for sucii fljltaidier ever, in anv way,, to acknowledge or take any notice, oi 
any of Ms imfortunate children. Imperious custom demands that he 
should treat them, in every respect, like his other slaves. If he drive 
them into the field to labour, if he sell them at auction to the highest 
bidder, it is all well. But if he audaciously undertake to exhibit towards 
them, m anyway, the shghtest indication of paternal tenderness, he may 
be sure that his character will be assailed dv the ton^e of universal 
slander ; that his every weak point and unjustifiable action will be care- 
fullv sought out, malignantly magnified, and pstentatiously exposed; 
that he will be compelled to nm a sort of moral gaimtlet. and will be 
reviesented among lul the better sort qf people, as everything that is 
infamous base, and contemptible. 

CoLooibL Moore was far too wise a man to entertain the slightest idea 
of exposing himself to anything of that sort. He had always kept the 
best society,— and though he might be a democrat in politica. he was 
certainly very much of an aristocrat and an exclusive m his leelinas. 
Of ooorse, he had the same sort of indescribaUe horror, at the thoumt 
of violating any of the settled proprieties of the society in which ne 
moved, that a modem beUe has of cotton lace, or a modem dandv of an 
iron fork. This being the case, nobody will wonder«-so far at least as 
Colonel Moore had any control over the matter^that I was stall 
ignorant who my father was. 

But though a secret to me, it certainly was not so to Colonel 
Mooie^s friends and visitors. If nothingelse had betrayed it, the striking 
resttnhlanoe between us would certainly have done 90 ; and although 
that same regc^ to propriety, which prevented Colonel Moore from 
ever noticing the relationship, also tied up the tongues of his guests, yet 
afiier I had teamed the secret, there immediately occurred to my nund 
the true explanation of certain sly jests and distant allusions, which had 
sometimes oeen dropped towards the end of a dinner, b^ some of those 
guests whom deep pouktions bad inspired at once with wit and veracity. 
Theee brilliancies, of which I had nevw been able to understand tiie 
meaiuBg;, were always ill received by Colonel Moore, and by all the 
soberer part of the company, and were frequently followed u^ a com- 
mand to me and the other servants to quit the room ; but why or where- 
fore, till I became possessed of the key above mentioned, I was always at 
a sg^eat loss to det^mme. 

The secret which my father did not choose, and whioh my motlier 
did not dare to communicate, I might easily have obtained from my 
feBoiw-servants. But at this time, like most 01 the lighter-oomplexioned 
slaves, I felt a sort of contempt for my duskier brothers in misfortune. 
I k^t ooys^ as much as possible at a distance from them, and scorned 
to associate with men a little darker than myself. So ready are slaves 
to imbibe all the ridiculous prejudices of their oppressors, and tbem- 
selvas to add new links to the chain which deprives them of the)** 
liberty! 
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But let me do my father justice ; for I do not believe that he was 
totally destitute of a fathers feelings. Thoush he never made the 
slightest acknowledgment of the daims which I had upon hiuLyet I am 
sure, in his own hearti he did not totally deny their validity. There was 
a tone of good-natured indulgence whenever he spoke to me— an air of 
kincUiess, which, though he always had it, seemed toward me to have in 
it somethinff peculiar. At any rate, he succeeded in o^tivatins my 
affections; for though I regarded him only as my master, X Joved him 
veryanoerely» rxO^^ 



CHAPTEE IV. 

I Wiis about seventeen years old, when my mother was attacked by a 
fever, which proved fatal to her. She eaply had a presentiment of her 
fate ; and before the disorder had made any great progress, she sent me 
word that she desired to see me. I found her in bed. She begged the 
woman who nursed her to leave us together, and bade me sit down by 
her bed-side. Having told me that she feared she was going to die, she 
could not think it kind to me, she said, to leave the world, without first 
telling me a secret, which possibly I might find hereafter of some con* 
sequence. I begged her to go on, and waited with impatience for the 
promised information. She began vdth a short account of her own life. 
Her mother was a slave ; her father was a certain Colonel Bandolph — a 
scion of one of the sreat Virginian families. She had been raisea as a 
lady's maid, and on the marriage of Colonel Moore, had been purchased 
by him and px'esented to his wife. She was then quite a girL As she 
erew older and her beauty became more noticeable^ she found much 
favour in the eyes of her master. She had a neat httle house, with a 
double set of rooms— an arrangement as much for Colonel Moore's con- 
venience as her own ; and though some light tasks of needlework were 
sometimes required of her, yet as nobody cnose to quarrel with master's 
favourite, she lived, henceforward, a very careless, indolent, but as she 
told me, a very unhappy life. 

For a part of this unhappiness she was indebted to herself. The Bit 
of supenorilr she assumed in her intercourse with the other servants 
made them all hate her, and induced them to improve every opportunity 
of vexing and mortifying her : and to all sorts of feminine mortifications 
she was as sensitive as any belle that ever existed. But though vain of 
her beauty and her master's favour, she was not ill-tempered; and the 
foolish pnde from which she. suffered, sprung in her^ as a similar feeling 
did in me, from a groundless, though common prejudice. Indeed, our 
situation was so superior to that of most of the other slaves, that we 
naturally imagined ourselves, in some sort, a superior race. It was 
doubtless under the influence of this feeling that my mother, having 
told me who my father was, observed with a smile and a self-complaoent 
air, which even the tremors of her fever did not prevent from being 
apparent, that both on the father's and the mother's side, I had running 
in my veins the best blood of Virginia— the blood, she added, of the 
Moores and the Sandolphs ! 

Alas ! she did not seem to recollect that though I might count all the 
nobles of Virginia among my ancestors, one drop of blood imported 

^m Africa— though that, too, might be the blood of kings wid 
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cliieftain»~would be enough to taint the whole pedigree, and to con* 
demn me to perpetual slayery^ even in the house of my own father ! 

The information which my mother communicatea made little im- 
pession upon me at the moment. My principal anxiety was for her 
for she had always been the tenderest and most affectionate of parents. 
The progress of ner disorder was rapid, and on the third day she c^eed 
toliye. 1 lamented her with the smcerest grief. (The sharpness of my 
sorrow was soon oyer; but my spirits did not seem to regain their 
former tone. The thoughtless gaiety, whidi till now had shed a sort of 
sunshine oyer my life, seemed to desert me. My thoughts began to 
recur yery frequently to the information which my mother had commu- 
nicated. I luurdly know how to describe the effect which it seemed to 
haye upon me. Nor is it easy to tell what were its actual effects, or 
what ought to be ascribed to other and more general causes. Perhaps 
that reyoiution of feelinff, which I now eTpenenced. should be attributed 
in a sreat measure to the change fW)m ooyhood to manhood, throueh 
whion I was passing. Hitherto things had seemed to happen like the 
eyents of a dream, without touchins me deeply or affecting me perma- 
nently. I was sometimes yexed and dissatisfied; I had my occasional 
SOROW8 and compbunts. But those sorrows were soon oyer, and as after 
summer showers the sun shines out the brighter, so my transient sad- 
ness was soon succeeded by a more Hyely gaiety, which, as soon as im- 
mediate grieyances were for^tten. burst forth, unsubdued either by 
reflections on the past, or anxieties for the Aiture. In that gaiety there 
' was indeed scarcely anything of substantial pleasure ; it originated 
rather in a careless insensibility. It was like the glare of the moon- 
beams, bright, but cold. Such as it was, howeyer, it was far more com- 
fortable than the state of feeting hy which it now began to be succeeded. 
My mind seemed to be filled with indefinite anxieties, of which I could 
diyine neither the causes nor the cure. (There was, as it were, a heayy 
weight upon mj^ bosoin, an unsatisfied craying for something, I knew 
not what, a lon^ng which I could do nothing to satisfy, bemuse I could 
not tell its object. I would be often lost in thought, out my mind did 
not seem to fix itself to any certain aim, and after hours of apparently 
the deepest meditation, I should haye been yery much at a loss to teu 
about what I had been thinking. 

But sometimes m^ reflections would take a more definite shape. 1 
would begin to consider what I was and what I had to anticipate. The 
son of a freeman, yet bom a slaye ! Endowed by nature with abilities, 
which I should neyer be permitted to exercise : possessed of knowledge, 
whichlalready I found it expedient to conceal f The slaye of my own 
fkther, the seryant of my own brother, a bounded, limited, confined, and 
captiye creature, who did not dare to go out of sij;ht of his master^s 
house without a written permission to do so ! Destined to be the sport 
of I knew not whose caprices ; forbidden in anything to act for myself, 
or to consult my own happiness ; compelled to labour all my life at 
another's bidding; and liable eyery hour and instant to oppressions the 
most outraseous, and degradations the most humiliating ! 

These reflections soon grew so bitter that I struggled hard to suppress 
them* But that was not always in my power. Again .and a^n, in 
spite of all my efforts, these hateful ideas would start up and stmg me 
into anguidiL 

My young master still continued kind as eyer. I was changing to a 
man, but he still remained a boy. His protracted ill health, which had 
cheoked his growth, appeared also to retard his mental maturi^. Hf 
1 efT«ry day to fiul more and more under my influence ; and eyer 
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day my attachiiKBELt to Yarn new skronger. He ma^ in &ot» my s^le 
hope. WhUe I remaUied withfaim I mighit reasoDablr expect to eso^e 
the utter bittemeBS of slavery. In hu eyes I was not a mere servant. 
He regarded me rather as a loved and trusted oompanion. Indeed, 
though he had the name and prerogatives of master, I was mueh leas 
under his oontrol than he was under mine. There was between us 
something of a brotherly affiaction, at least of tiiat lund which may exist 
between foster brothers, though neither of us ever alluddd to our actual 
telationship, and he, probably, was ignorant of it 

I loved Master James as wdil as ever ; but towards Colonel Moore, my 
feelinAB underwent a rapid and a radical ofaange. While I considiMred 
myseu merely as his slave, his ai^parent kindness had gsined my aflGdo- 
tions, and mete was nothing I would not have done or sufoea tot so 
good-natured and condescending a master. But after I had learned to 
kok upon myself as his son, I beoan to feel that I might justly «laiaa as 
a ri^t what I had till now regarded as a pure gratuity. Ibeeuitofeel 
thaf I might claim much mote— even an equal birth-right with my 
brethr^a. Oocasioiially I had read the Bible, and I now koned wim 
new interest to the story of Hagar the bond-woman^ and Ishmael her 
son ; and as I read how an angel came to their relief when the hard- 
hearted Abraham had drivm them into the wilderness^ there seeraied to 
crow up within me a wikL strange, uncertain hope^ that in sane aoci- 
aent, I knew not what, t too might find succour and relief. At the 
same time^ wil^ this irrational hope, a new spirit of bitterness bunt in 
upon my soul. Unconsciously I clenched my hands^ and set my teeth, 
and fiincied myself as it were, another IshmaeL wandering in the 
wilderness, every man's hand against me, and my hand against every 
man.^ The ioiiktice of my unnatural parent stung me de^;>er anu 
deeper, and all my love for him was turned into hate. The atrocity of 
those hiws'whioh made me a slave— a slave in the house of mvown 
father— seemed to glare before my too prophetic eyes in letters of blood. 
Young as I was, and as vet imtouahed, I trembied for the future^ and 
<mrsea. the country and the hour thafc gave me birth ! 

I endeavoured as much as possible to conceal these new fBeUnp with 
which I was tormented; and as deceit is one of those de^MBkoes against 
tyrtumy of which a slave early learns to avail himself I was not un- 
successful My young master would sometimes find me in tears^ and 
sometimes, when I would be lost in thought, he complained of mF in- 
attention. But I put him <^ with plauable excuses ; and thmgn he 
smg^ected there was something which I did not t^ him» and would 
frequently say to me, '' Gome Archy, boy, let me know ww it is that 
troubles you,"— I made light of the matter, and laui^bed off his 
6us|»cions. 

Iwas now about to lose this kind master, in whnse teaderafifls and 
affection I found the sole palliative that could make slavery toferalie. 
His health, which had always been bad, grew rapidly worse, and confined 
him first to his chamber and then to his bed. I nursed him dadng his 
whole illness with a mother's tenderness and assiduity. Never was 
master more faithfull^^ served:— but it was the firiend, not the slave, who 
rendered these attentions. He was not insensible to my services ; he 
did not se^n to like that any one but I should be about hmi, and it was 
only from my hand that he would take his physic or his food. But it 
was not in the power of physician or of nurse to save him. He wasted 
daily^ and jgrew weaker every hour. The fatal crisis soon came. His 
weepmg friends were collected about his bed,— but the tears thegr shed 
^ere not as bittwas mina Ahnost with his last bieath he reoommendad 
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me to the oood graoes of las Mher; Imt the num who had dosed his 
heirt to tioe promptings ai paternal tenderness was not Hkely to gLye 
mdEh weight to the request ^ a dying son. He bade his friends are- 
well— he pressed my hand in his; and, with a gentle sigh, he expired in 



CHAPTEE V. 

. Xeds taaaculy of Colonel Moore Imew well how truly I had loye<L and 
how Mthlully I had seryed ray young master. They respected the 
profeoDd depth of my gii^ and for a week or two, I was saflfered to 
waep on immolested. My feeling wore no laager ol that aonte and 
ineroing kind which I haye described in the preceding diapter. The 
temperament of the mind is for ever obaBging. That state of prater- 
namral soouaibilify, of whidi I haye att^nnted to giye an idK^ had dis- 
imeamd when my attention became whrnly ooci^ied in the care of ray 
dyiiB^ BEUiflter. It was snooeeded by a dull and stupid sorrow. Apparency 
I now had increased cause for agitation and alaim That whicm I then 
dreaded had haraened. My yoong master, upoei whom all my herpes 
wero suspended, nyed no longer, and I knew not what was to become 
of me. But the fit of fear and anxious anticipation was oyer ; and I now 
waited my &te witii a sort of stiq>id and cardess indifferenoa 

TtuNigh not called upon to do it, I oontinued as usual to wait up<m 
my master's table. For seyeral days, I.took my place instinctiyely near 
i^fiie Mast^ James's <^air oug^t to haye stood; till the sight of the 
yaoant place droye me in tears te the opfMsite comor. In the mean 
tirae^ nobo^ called upon me to do anything, or seemed to notice that I 
was present. Ilyen Master William made an effort to suppress his 
habitnal insolmcei 

But this could not last loi^ Indeed it was a stretch of indulgmoe, 
which no one but a fiiyourite seryant could haye expected ; since alayes, 
in^pieraL are thous^ to haye no business to be sony-^if it makes 
th^n unahle to work. ■ 

One morning, after break&st^ Master Wilham, having discussed his 
toast and coffee, besan by telling his father that, in his oigisa&a, the 
seryauts at Spring^Meadow were a g^reat deal too indulgently treated. 
He<«as by tms time a smart, dashing, degant young^ man, haying 
returaed ui>wards of a year before from cc^ege, aad qmte lately, from 
Charleston, in South Carolina^ wMlher he had been to spend a wint^, 
aaad, as his father expressed it, to wearpff tiie rusticity of the school- 
room. It was ther^ perhaps, that he had learned the new precepts of 
hnmanity which be was now preaching. He declared that any t^der- 
nesB towards a seryaat only tended to make him insolent and discon- 
tented, and was quite thrown away on the ungrateful rascals. Then 
looking^ ahout, as if in search of some yictim upon whom to practise 
a dootnne so consonant to his own disposition, his eye lighted upon me. 
** There's that boy Archy-^IH bet a hundred to one I could make him 
one of the best seryaots in the world. He's a Mght fellow naturally, 
and nothing has spoiled him, but pocur James's oyer indulgence. Come, 
father, just be good enough to giye him to me^ I want anoth.^ seryant 
meet deyilishly. 

Without stopping for an answer, he hastened out of the room, haym'^ 
as he said, two jockey races to att^ad that morning ; and what was ixk 
aoeflk^tintothebari^. There was nobody else at table. Co^ 
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Hoore turned towards me. He began with oommending very hicihfy' 
mytfaithAil attachment to his poor son James. As he mentioned his 
son's name the tears stood in his ejes, and for a moment or two he was 
unable to speak. He recovered hunself presently, and added—** I hope 
now you will transfer all this same zeal and affection to Master William." 
» These words roused me in a moment I knew Master William to be 
a tyrant from whose soul custom had long since obUterated what little 
humanity nature had bestowed upon him ; and to judge from what he 
had let drop that morning, he had of late improTed upon his natural 
inclination for cruelty, andhad proceeded to the final lensth of reducing 
tyranny into a system and a science. I knew, too, that from chUdhooa 
he had entertained a particular spite a)i;ainst me ; and I dreaded lest he 
was already devising the means of inflicting upon me with interest all 
those insults and injuries from which the protection of his younger 
brother had hitherto shielded me. 

It was with horror and alarm, that I found myself in danger of falling 
into such hands. I threw myself at my master's feet, and besoii^t him, 
with all the eloquence of grief and fear, not to nve me to Master William. 
The terms in wmch I spoke of his son, though I chose the mildest I could 
think of, and the horror I expressed at the thoughts of becoming his 
servant, though I endeavoured as much as possible to save the Other's 
feelines, seemed to make him angry. The smile left his Up, and his brow 
grew dark and contracted. I beram to despair of escaping the wretched 
&te that awaited me ; and my despair drove me to a very rash and 
foolish action. For emboldened by the danger of becoming the slave of 
Master William, I dared to hint--though distantly and obscurely— at 
the information which my mother had communicated on her death* 
bed; and I even ventured something like a half appeal to Colonel 
Moore's paternal tenderness. At first he did not seem to understand 
me ; but the moment he began to comprehend my meaning, his fisboe 
grew black as a thunder cloud, then became pale, and immeduitely was 
suffbsed with a burning blush, in which sluune and rage were equsdly 
comminsled. I now gave myself up for lost, and expected an instant 
out-break of frurv ^■— but, after a momentary struggle, Colonel Moore 
seemed to regain nis composure ; even the habitual smile returned to his 
lips: and without taking any notice of my last appeal, or giving axiy 
further signs of having understood it, he merely renuurked. that he did 
not know how to refrise Master Wilham's request, nor could he compre- 
hend the meaning of my reluctance. It was miehty foolish ; still he 
was willing to indulge me so far as to allow me the choice of entering 
into Master WUham's service, or going into the field. This alternative 
was proposed with an air and a manner which was intended to stop my 
mouth, and allow me nothins but the bare tiberty of choosing. It was 
indeed no very agreeable alternative. But anything, even the hard 
labour, scanty fare, and harsh treatment, to which I knew the field 
hands were subjected, seemed preferable to becoming thesport of Master 
William's tyranny. I was piqued, too, at the cavalier manner in which 

Sf request had been treated, and I did not hesitate. I thanked Colonel 
core for his great goodness, and at once made choice of the field. He 
seemed rather surprised at my selection, and with a smUe which 
bordered close upon a sneer, bade me report myself to Mr. Stubbs. 

An overseer is regarded, in all those parts of slave-holding America 
with which I ever became acquainted^ very much in the same light in 
which people, in countries uncursed with slavery, look upon a hangman ; 
and as this latter employment, however useful and necessary, has never 
suoeeeded in beoommg respectable, so the buaness of an overseer is 
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likdy, from its' nature, always to oontinae oontmiptible and degraded. 
f The young lady who dines heartily on lamb has a sentimental horror of 
the butcher who killed it; and the slaye-owner who Uves luxuriously 
on the forced labour of his slaves has a like sentimental abhorrence of 
the man who holds the whip and compels the labour. He is like a 
reoeiyer of stolen goods, who cannot bear the thoughts of stealing him-> 
self, but who has no objection to Uve upon the proceeds of stolen 
property. A thief is but a thief; an oyerseer but an overseer. The 
slave-owner prides himself upon the honourable appellation of a planter ; 
and the receiver of stolen goods assumes the ch^^ter of a respectable 
shop-keener. By such contemptible juggle do men deceive not them« 
selves only, but oft-times the world also. 

Mr. Thomas Stubbs was overseer at Spring-Meadow, a person with 
whose name, appearance, and character Iwas perfectly familiar, though 
hitherto I had been so fortunate as to have had very little oommunioa* 
tion with him. 
He was a thick-set, clumsy man,' about fifty, with a little bullet head, 
i covered with short tangled hair, and stuck close upon his shoulders. 
f His face was curiously mottled and spotted, for, what with sunshine, 
what with whisky, and what with a^e and fever, brown, red, ana 
sallow, seemed to have put in a jomt daim to the possession of it, 
without having yet been able to arrive at an amicable partition. He 
was generally to be seen on horseback, leaning forward over his saddle, 
and brandisning a long thick whip of twisted cow-hide, which, firom 
time to time, he appUed over the head and shoulders of some unfortunate 
slave. If you were within hearing, his conversation, or rather his 
commands and observations, would have appeared a string of oaths, 
i from the midst of which it was not very easy to disentangle mis meaning. 
Some such exclamations were pretty sure to begin every sentenoe, and 
others to end it. It was, however, onljr when Mr. Stubbs had sole 
possession of the field, that he sprinlued his orders with his strong spice 
of brutality ;— for when Colonel Moore or any other gentleman happened 
to be riding by, he could assume quite an air of gentleness and modera- 
tion, and what appears very surprising, was actually able to express 
himself, with not more than one oath to every other sentenoe. 

Mr. Stubbs in his management of the plantation, did not confine 
himself to hard words. He used his whip as fireelv as his tongue. 
Colonel Moore had received a European education ; and like every man 
educated anywhere—oxcept on a slave estate— he had a great dislike to 
all unnecessary cruelty. He was usually made very angry, about once 
a week, by some brutal act on the part of his overseer. But having 
* satisfied his outraged feelings by declaring himself very much off'endea, 
and Mr. Stubbs's proceedings to be quite intolerable, he ended with 
suffering things to go on just as before. G^ie truth was, Mr. Stubbs 
understood making crops ; and such a man was too valuable to be given 
^ up, for the mere sentimental satisfaction of protecting the slaves from 
his tyranny. 

It was a ereat change to me, after having been accustomed to the 
elegance ana propriety of Colonel Moore's house and the gentie rule 
and light service of Master James to pass under the despotic control of 
a vulgar, isnorant, and brutal blackguard. Besides, I had never been 
^ accustomed to severe and regular labour ; and it was trying indeed to 
submit at once to the hard work of the field. However, I resolved to 
make the best of it. I was strong, and use would soon make my tasks 
more tolerable, I knew well enough that Mr. Stubbs was totally desti- 
tate of sJl humane feelings, but 1 had no reason to suppose that he 
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enterlaiaed towsrds me any of that maligiiitv TrMoh I had bo maek 
dreaded in Master William. From what I nadknown of him, I did not 
j.udge him to be a yerr bad-tempered man; and I took it for mated 
that he cnned and whipped, not so much out of spite and iU-^eling; 
but as a mere matter of DusineBs. He seemed to miagine, like eveij 
other oTerseer, that it was imposable to manage a plantation in any 
other way. My difisenoe, I hoped might enable me to escape the lash ; 
and Mr. Stubb's vulgar abuse, however provoking the othiBr servmnts 
might esteem it, I thought I mig^t easily despise. 

Mr. Stttbbs listened to my aooount of myself very gradously, 931 the 
time rolling his tobaooo from one cheek to the other, and squmtinff at 
me with one of his little twinkling grey eyes. Having; cursed me to ms 
satisfSbction for a " blunder-headj^lie bade me follow lum to the field. A 
large dumsy hoe, with a handle six feet long, was put into my hands, 
and I was kept hard at work all day. 

At dark, I was suffered to auit the field, and the overseer pointed oat 
tome a miserable little hovel, about ten feet square, and hialf as many 
high, with a leaky roof, and without either fioor or window. This was 
toDe my house, or rather I was to ^baxe it with Billy, a young slave 
about my own age. 

To this wretched hut I removed a chest, oontaining my olol^es and a 
few other things, such as a slave is permitted to possess. By way of 
bed and bedding I received a single blankel^ about as big as a large 
pocket-handkeronief ; and a basket of com and a pound or two of 
damaged bacon, were given me as my week's allowance of provisions. 
But as I was totally destitute of pot, kettie, knife, plate, or oish of any 
kind,~for ^beae are conveniences which slaves must procure as they 
can,-—! was in some danger of being obliged to make my supner on raiw 
bacon. Billy saw my distress and took pity on me. He helped me to 
beat my com into hominy, and lent me his own little kettle to cook it 
in ; so that about midnigM I was able to break a fast of some sixteen or 
twenty hours. My chest, being both broad and long, served tolerably 
well for bed, chaii^ and table. I sold a part of my clothes, which were- 
indeed muda too mie fbr a field hand ; and having bought myself a knife, 
a rooon, aud kettle, I was able to put my honse-keepmg into tolerable 
order. 

My accommodations were as good » a field-hand had a right to 
exp^ : but they were not such as to make me particularly happy ; 
especially as I had been used to something better. My hands were 
blistered with the hoe ; and coming in at niffkt completely exhausted by 
a sort of labour to which I was not accustomed, it was no very ai^eeabie 
recreation to be obtiged to beat hominy, and to be up till after midi^ht 
preparing food for the next day. with the recollection, too, that I was 
obhged to turn into the field with the first dawn of the morning. But 
this labour, severe as it was, had been in a manner, my own choice. In 
choosing it. 1 had escaped a worse tyranny and a more bitter servitude. 
I had avoided falling into the hands of Master William. 

As I shall not have occasion to mention that amiable youth again. I 
may as weU finish his history here. Some six or eight months aftoruie 
death of his younger brother, he became involved in a drunken (juarreL 
at a cock-fight. This quarrel ended in a duel, and Master WiUiam Iw 
dead at the first fire. His death was a great stroke to Colonel Moore, 
who seemed for a long time almost inconsolable. I did not lament him, 
either for his own sake or his father's. I knew well that in his death 
I had escaped a cruel and vindictive master ; and I felt a stem and 
■tter pleasure in' seeing the bereavements of a man who had dared to 

imple upon the sacred ties of nature. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

I HAD the same task with those who had been field-hands all their 
liyes; bat I was too proud to fiiach or oomplain. I exerted inyB^f to 
the utmost, so that even Mr. Stabbs had no fiuilt to find, but, on the 
otmtnory, Toonoimced me, more than once, a **rifi^t likely hand." 

The oafain which I shared with Billy had a yery leaky roof, and as 
the weather was rainy, we found it by no means oomfortable. At length, 
we determined one day to repair it; and to get time to do so, we 
exerted oarsehes to get through our tasks at an early hour. 

We had finished about four o'clock in the afbemoon, and were 
retuniing tofjfether to the iovim, — for so we caUed the collection of 
cabins in which the servants lived. Mr. Stubbs met us, and having 
inqmred if we had finished our tasks, he muttered something about our 
not having half enough to do, and ordered us to go and weed his garden. 
. Billy submitted in silence, for he had been too long under Mr. Stubbs's 
I jurisdiotion to think of questioning his commands. But I ventured, to 
say, in as respectful a manner as 1 could, that as we had finished our 
regular tasks, it seemed very hard to give us this additional work. This 

fit Mr. Stubbs into a ftirious passion, and he swore twenty oaths, that 
should both weed the garden and be whipped into the Inrgaan. He 
sprang tnmi his horse, and catching me by the collar of my shirt, the 
only mea I had on, he began to lay upon me with his whip. It was the 
first time, since I had ceased to be a child, that I had been exposed to 
this degrading torture. The pain was great enough; the idea of being 

^ ^pped was sufficiently bitter; but these were nothing in comparison 
with the sharp and burning sense of the insolent injustice that was 
done me. It was with the utmost difficulty that I restrained myself 
from springing upon my brutal tormentor, and dadiing him to the 
grounal Butsdas!— Xwasaslave. What in a freemanisamost justifiable 
act of self-defence, becomes in a slave unpardonable insolence and rebel- 
lion. I griped my hands, set my teeth firmly together, and bore the 
injury tiie best I could. I was then turned mto the raurden, and the 

i moon ha^^ning to be ftill, I was kept there weeding tUinear midnight. 
The next day was Sunday. The Sunday's rest is the sole and sinde 
boon for which the Amencan slave is indebted to the reliKion of nis 
master. That master tramples under foot every other predept of the 
Gospel without the slightest hesitation, but so long as he does not com- 
pel ms slaves to work on Sundays, he thinks himself well entitled to 

^ the name of a Christian. Perhapsheisso,— butifheis, atitlesoeasily 
purchased can be worth but Uttie. 
I resolved to avail myself of the Sunday's Insure to complain to my 

, master of the barbarous treatment I had experienced the day before at 

r the hands of Mr. Stubbs. Colonel Moore received me with a coolness 
and distance, quite unusual in him, for generally he had a smUe for 
ererybody, especially for his slaves. However, he heard my story, and 
even condescended to declare that nothing gave him so much pain as 
to have his servants unnecessarily or unreasonably punished, and that 
be never would suffer such things to take place upon his plantation. 

^« He then bade me go about my business, having first assured me that 
m the course of the day he would see Mr. Stubbs and inquire into the 
nutter. This was l^e last I heard from Colonel Moore. That same 
e?^una Mr. Stubbs sent for me to his house, and having tied me to a 
^ bdore his door, gave me forty lashes, and bade me complain at the 
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house again if I dared. ''It's a hard case indeed," he added, ''if I oant 
lick a cursed nigger's insolence out of him without being obliged to 
give an account of it." 

Insolence !— the tyrant's ready plea ! 

If a poor sLave has been whipped and miserably abused, and no other 
aodogy for it can be thought of. the rascal's "insolence" can be 
always pleaded,— and when pleaded, is enough in every slayeholder's 
estimation to excuse and justify any brutality. The sUgntest word, or 
look, or action that seems to indicate the slave's sense of axur injustice 
that is done him, is denounced as huolence, and is punished with the 
most unrelenting severity. 

This was the second nme I had experienced the disdnline of the 
lash; but I did not find the second dose any more a^^reeable than the 
first. A blow is esteemed among freemen the very highest of indigni- 
ties ; and low as their oppressors nave sunk them, it is esteemed an in- 
^gnity among slaves. JBesides— as strange as some people may think 
it—a twisted cowhide, laid on hy the hand of a strong man, does actually 
inflict a eood deal of pain, especially if every blow brmgs blood. 

I will leave it to the rcMader's own feelinm to imagine, what no words 
can sufficiently describe, the bitterness of that man's misery, who is 
every hour in danger of ex^riencing this indigni^ and this torture. 
When he has wrought up ms fancy,— and let him thank God, from the 
very bottom of his heart, that in his case it is only fimcyi—to a lively 
idea of that misery, he wiU have taken the first step towards gaining 
some notion, however faint and inadequate, of what it is to be a slave ! 

I had now learned a lesson, which every slave early learns,— I found 
that I did not enjoy even the privilege of complaining \ and that the 
only way to escape a reiteration of injustice was to submit in silence to 
the first infliction. I did my best to swallow this bitter lesson, and to 
acquire a portion of that hypocritical humUil^ so necessary to a person 
in my unhappy condition. HumiUty, and whether it be real or pre- 
tended, they care but Uttlei is esteemed by masters the great and crown- 
ing virtue of a slave ; for they understand by it, a disposition to submit, 
without resistance or complaint, to every possible wron^ and indignity ; 
to reply to the most opprobrious and unjust accusations with a soft 
voice and a smiling face ; to take kicks, cuffs, and blows as though they 
inhere favours ; to kiss the foot that treads you to the dust ! 

This sort of humility was a virtue with which, I must confess, nature 
had but scantily endowed me ; nor did I flnd it so easy as I might have 
desired, to strip myself of all the feelings of a man. It was like quitting 
the erect carnage which I had received at God's hand, and learning to 
crawl on the earth like alMuse reptile. This was. indeed, a hard lesson ; 
but an American overseer is a stem teacher, and if I learned but slowly 
it was not the fault of Mr. Stubbs. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

It would be irksome to myself, and tedious to the reader, to enter 
into a minute detail of all the miserable and monotonous incidents that 
made up my Ufe at this time. The last chapter is a specimen, from 
which it may be judged what sort of pleasures I enjoyed. They may 
be summed up in a few words ; and the single sentence which embraces 
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this part of my history might suffioe to describe the whole liyes of many 
thousand Americans. 1 was hard worked, ill fed, and well whippeo. 
Mr. Stubbs, havinz once begun with me, did not suffer me to get over 
the effects of one flogging before he inflicted another; and I haye some 
marks of his about me which I expect to carry to the grave. All this 
time he assured me that what he did was only for my own good : and 
he swore that he would never give over till he had lashed my cursed 
insolence out of me. 

The present began to srow intolerable ; and what hope for the future 
has tiie slave ? Iwished for death ; nor do I know to what desperate 
counsels I might have been driven, when one of those changes to which 
a slave is ever exposed, but over which he can exercise no control, 
afforded me some temporary relief fh)m my distresses. 

Colonel Moore, by the sudden death of a relation, became heir to a 
larae property in South Carolina. But the i^rson deceased had left a 
win, about which there was some dispute, wmch had every appearance 
of ending in a lawsuit. The matter required Colonel Moore^s personal 
attention ; and he had lately set out for Charleston, and had taken with 
him several of the servants. One or two also had recently died ; and 
jMjts. Moore, soon after her husband's departure, sent for me to assist 
in filling up the gap which had. been made in her domestic establish- 
ment. 

I was truly happy at the change. I knew Mrs. Moore to be a lady 
who would never insult or trample on a servant, even though he were 
a slave, unless she happened to be very much out of humour, an unfor- 
tmaate occurrence, wmch in her case did not happen oftener than once 
or twice a week— except, indeed, in the very warm weather, when the 
fit sometimes lasted the whole week through. 

Besides. I hoped that the recollection of my fond and fiuithftil attach- 
ment to ner youn^ son, who had always been her favourite, would 
secure me some kmdness at her hands. Nor was I mistaken. The 
contrast of my new situation, with the tyranny of Mr. Stubbs, gave it 
ahnost the colour of happiness. I regained my cheeiftdness and my 
buoyant spirits. I was too wise, or rather this new influx of cheer- 
ftilness made me too thoughtless, to trouble myself about the fiiture : 
and, satisfied with the temporary relief I experienced, I ceased to brood 
over the miseries of my condition. 

About this time Miss Caroline, Colonel Moore's eldest daughter, 
returned from Baltimore, where she had been living for several years 
with an aunt, who superintended her education. She was but an ordi- 
nary girt without much grace or beauty; but her maid Cassy * who 
had formerly been my playfellow, and who returned a woman, though 
she had left us a child, possessed a high degree of both. 

I learned from one of my fellow servants that she was the daughter of 
Colonel Moore, by a female slave, who for a year or two had shared her 
master's favour jointly with my mother, but who had died many years 
since, leaving Cassy an infant. Her mother was said to have been a 
great beauty, and a very dangerous rival of mine. 

So far as regurded personal charms, Cassy was not unworthy of her 
purentage, either on tne father's or the mother's side. She was not tall, 
out the grace and elegance of her figure could not be surpassed ; and the 
elastic vivacity of all her movement^ afforded a model, which her indolent 
and lan^d mistress, who did nothing but loU all day upon a sofa, mi^t 
bftve imitated with advantage. The dear soft olive of her complexion 

* Cassandra. 
C 
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brightenii&g in either oheek to a rioh. red, was ceHainly more plaaamg 
tfafloi the sickly, sallow hue. so oommon, or rather so nniversal, ainong 
the palaridan oeanties of lower Yirginia; and she oould boast a pair 
of eye8» which, for brilliancy and expression, I have neyer seen sur- 
passed. 

At this time, I prided myself upon my colour as much as any Vir- 
ginian of them all ; and although I nad found by a bitter experience that 
a slave, whether white or black, is still a slave, and that the master, 
heedless of his victim's complexion, handles the whip with perfect im- 
partiality, stilL like m/ poor mother, I thought myself of a superior 
'e,anawould' 



caste, and would have lelt it a degradation to put myself on a level with 
those a few shades darker than myself. This silly pride had kept me 
from forming intimacies with the other servants, either male or female; 
for I was decidedly whiter than any of them. It had too, justly enough, 
exposed me to an ilL-wfll, of which I had more than onoe feit me 
consequences, but which had not yet wholly cured me of my folly. 

Gassy had perhaps more African blood than I ; but this was a poinL 
however weighty and important I had at first esteemed it, whiol^ as i 
became more acquainted wibh her^ seemed continually of less con- 
sequence, and soon disappeared entu«ly flrom my thoughts. We were 
much together; and her beauty, vivacity, and good humour, made 
every day a stronger impression upon me. I found myself in love before 
I had thou;;ht of it; and presently I discovered that my affection was 
not unrequited. 

Gassy was one of nature's children, and she had never learned those 
arts of coquetry, often as skilfully practised by the maid as the mistress, 
by which courtships are protracted. We loved ; and before long we 
talked of marriage. Gassy consulted her mistress ; and the answer was 
favourable. Mrs. Moore listened with equal readiness to ma Women 
are never happier than when they have an opportunity to dabble in 
match-maJdng: nor does even the humble condition of the parties 
quite deprive the business of its fiascination. 

It was determined that our marriage should be a Uttle festival amimg 
the servants. The coming Sunday was fixed on as the day; and a 
Methodist clersyman. who happened to have wandered into the neigh- 
bourhood, readily unaertook to perform the ceremony. This part of nis 
officCi I suppose, he would have performed for anybody ; but ne under- 
tone it'lhe more readily for us, because Gassy, while at Baltimore, had 
become a member of the Methodist society. 

I was weU pleased with all this ; for it seemed to give to our unicm 
something of that solemnity which properly belonged to it. In general, 
marriage among American slaves is treated as a matter of very lifctie 
moment. It is a mere temporary union, contracted without ceremony, 
not recognized by the laws, nttle or not all regarded by the masters, ana 
of course, often out Ughtly esteemed by the parties. The recoUection 
that the nusband may, any day. be sold into Louisiakia} and the wife 
into Georg^ holdj» out but a sUght inducement to draw tight the bonds 
of connubial intercourse; and the certainly that the firmts of their 
marriage, the children of their love, are to be bom slaves, and reared to 
all the privations and calamities of -hopeless servitude, is enough to 
strike a dunp into the hearts of the fondest couple. Slaves yield to tlie 
impulses of nature, and propagate a race of slaves ; butu save in a few 
rare instances, servitude is as mtal to domestic love as to all the other 
virtues. Some few choice.spirits indeed will still rise superior to their 
condition, and when cut off from every other support, will find within 
their own hearts the means of resisting the deadly and demoralizing 
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influfloioes of serritade. In the same manner, the baleiVil poison of 
the phigae or s^ellow ferer— innocent indeed and powerless in oom- 
paiison !— while it rages through an infected city, and sweeps its thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to the grave, finds^ here and there, an iron 
constitution, which defies its total malignity, and sustains itself by the 
sole aid of nature's health-preserying p9wer. 

On the Friday hefote the Sunday which had been fixed upon for our ' 
maniage. Colonel Moore returned to Spring-Meadow. His arrival was 
unexpected; and by ma at least, verv much unwished for. To the other 
servants who hastened to welcome nim home, he spoke with his usual 
Idndness and good nature ; but though I had come forward with the 
rest, all the notice he took of me was a single stare of dissatisfkction. 
He appeared to be surprised, and that too not agreeably, to see me again 
in the nouse. 

The next day I was discharged firem my duties of house servant, and 
put again under the control of Mr. Stubbs. This touched me to the 
quick ; but it was nothing to what I felt tiie dav following, when I went 
to the house to daim my bride. I was told that riie was gone in the 
earriage witii Colonel Moore and his daughter, who had ridd^i out to 
call upon some of the neighbours ; and that I need not take the trouble 
of ooming^ agun to see her, fbr Miss Caroline did not choose that her 
maad should marry a field hand. 

It is impooible for me to deseribe tiie paroxysm of grief and passion 
which I now experienced. Those of the same ardent temperament wi1& 
myself wffl easier conceive my feelings ; and to persons of cooler temper, 
no description can convey an adequate idea. My promised wife matcliea 
from me. and mvself exposed to the hateftil tyranny of a brutal overseer 
--and all so suoden too— and with such studied marks of insult and 

CfpjStOSBtOTL ! 

I now tAt afresh the ill effects of my foolish pride in keeping myself 
separate and aloof from my feUow servants. Instmid of sympatlaizing with 
me, many of them openly rejoiced at my misfortune ; and as I had never 
smde a confidant or assodate among them, I had no friend whose advice 
to ask. or whose sympathy to seek. At length, I bethought myself of 
the Methodist minister, who was to come that evening to marry us, and 
who had appeared to take a good deal of interest in the welfiire of Oassy 
and myself. I was denrous not only of seeking such advice and oonso- 
kiition as he oould afibrd me, but I wished to save the good hian from a 
usetoss ionmey, and possibly from insult at Spring-Meadow ; for Cdonel 
' ' ^ ' " ' uQ the Methodists especially. 



Moore looked on all sorts of preachers, and 
wil^ an eye of very little favour. 

I knew that tiie clergyman in question hdd a meeting about five 
miles off; and I resolvec^ if I couUf get leave^ to go ait hear him. I 
applied to Mr. Stubbs for a pess^ that is, a written permission, without 
mich no slave can go off the plantation to which he belongs^ except at 
the risk of being straped bv the first man he meets, horsewhipped, and 
sent home apin. Bat Mr. Stubbs swore that he was tired of such 
gadding; and he told me that he had made up his mind to grant no 
more passes for the next fortnight. 

To some sentimental persons it may seem hard, after the slave has 
laboured sis davs for his master, and the blessed seventh at length 
fi^addens him with its beams, that ne cannot be allowed a little change 
of scene, but must still be confined to the hated fields, the daily wit- 
nesses of his toils and his sufferings. Yet many thrifty managers and 
good discipliaarians are, like Mr. Stubbs, very much opposed to all 

c a 
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gadding ; and they pen up their slaves, when not at work, as the7 pen 
up their cattle, to Keep them, as they say, out of mischief. 

At another time, this new piece of petty tyranny might haye proYoked 
me ; but now, 1 scarcely r^iarded it, for my whole hei^ was absorbed by 
a greater passion. I was slowly returning towards the servants' quarter, 
when a uttle girL one of the house servants, came running to me, 
almost out of breatn. I knew her to be one of Cassy's fiivourites, and I 
caught her in my arms. As soon as she had recovered her breath, she 
said she had been looking for me all the morning, for she bad a message 
from Gassy ; that Gassy had been obliged, much agahist her inclination, 
to go out that momins with her mistress, but that I must not be 
alanned or down-hearted^ for she loved me as well as ever. 

I kissed the little messenger, and thanked her a thousand times for her 
news. I then hastened to my house. It was quite a comfortable little 
cottage, which Mrs. Moore had ordered to be biult for Gassy and myself^ 
but of which I expected every moment to be deprived. I^e news I haa 
heard excited new commotions in my bosom. I nad no sooner sat down, 
than I found it impossible to keep quiet My heart beat violently i the 
fever in my blood grew high. 1 left the house, and walked about within 
the limits of my gaol-yard,— for so I mi^ht justly esteem the plantation : 
I used the most violent exercise, and tried every means I oomd think or 
to subdue the powerful emotions of mixed hope and fear with which I 
was agitated, and which I found more oppressive than even the certainty 
of misery. 

As evening drew on, I watched for the return of the carriage ; and at 
length its distant rumbling caught my ear. I hastened towards the 
house, in the hope of seeing Gassy, and perhaps of speaking with her. 
The carriage stopped at the door, and I was £Eust approaching it ; but^ at 
the instant, it occurred to me, that it would be better not to risk bemg 
seen by Golonel Moore, who, I was now well satisfied, entertained a 
decided hostiUty towards me, and whom I believed to be the author of 
the cruel repulse I had that morning met with. This thought stopped 
me, and I drew back and returned home, without catching a glimpse or 
exchanging a word. 

I threw myself upon my bed ; but I turned continually firom side to 
side, and found it impossible to compose myself to rest Hour after hour 
dragged on ; but I could' not sleep, it was i)ast midniffht, when I heard 
a slight tap at the door, and a soft whisper, which thrilled through every 
nerve. I sprung up ; I opened the door ; I clasped her to my bosom. It 
was Gassv : it was my betrothed wife. 

She told me that since Golonel Moore's return, every thing seemed 
changed at the house. Miss Caroline had told her that Golonel Moore 
had a very had opinion of me, and was very much difrpleased to find that 
during his absence I had been again employed as one of the house servants. 
She added that, when he was told of our intended marriage, he had 
declared that Gassy was too pretty a girl to be thrown away upon such a 
scoundrel, and thiit he would undertake to provide her witn a much 
better husband. So her mistress had bidden her to think no more of me; 
but, at the same time, had told her not to cry, for she would never leave 
off teasing her father till he had fulfilled his promise ; *' and if you get a 
husband,''^ the young lady added, " that you know. Is all that any of us 
want." So thought the mistress ; the maid, I have reason to suppose, 
was rather more refined in her notions of matrimony. 

I was not quite certain how to interpret this conduct of Golonel 
Moore's. I was strongly incUned to consider it only as a new out-br^ 
of that spite and hostility which I had been experiencing ever since my 
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tiselesB and foolish appeal to his fatherljr feelings. It ooourred to me, 
however, as po^ble, that his opposition 
from other motiyes. Whatever Tmight in 



however, as po^ble, that his opposition to our marriage might spring 
from other motives. Whatever Tmight imanne, I kept my own oounseL 
One motive which ooourred to me, I could not thmk of myself, with 



the slightest patience ; and still less could I hear to shock and distress 
poor Cassy by the mention of it. .Mother motive, which I thought 
might possibly have influenced Colonel Moore, was less discreditable to 
him, and would have been flattering to the pride of both Cassy and 
nnrself. But this, I oould not mention without leading to disclosures, 
which I did not see fit to make. 

Cassy knew herself to be Colonel Moore's daughter : but early in our 
acquaintance I had discovered that she had no idea that I was his son. 
I have every reason to beheve that Mrs. Moore was perfectly well in- 
formed as to both these particulars ; for they were of that sort which 
sddom or never escape the eagerness of female curiosity, and more espe- 
d^ly the curiosity of a wife. 

Whatever she might know, she discovered in it no impediment to my 
marriage with Cassy. Nor did I ; for how could that same rezard for 
the decencies cf /(/%,— such is the soft phrase which justifies the most 
unnatural cruelty.— that refused to acknowledge our paternity, or to 
recognize any relationship between u^ pretend at the same time, and on 
the sole ground of relationship, to for md our union ? 

But I knew that Cassy felt, rather than reasoned; and, though bom 
and bred a slave, she possessed «*eat delicacy of feelins. Besides, she 
was a Methodist, and though as cheerful and gay -heartea a girl as I ever 
knew, she was very devout in all the observances of her religion. I 
feared to put our mutual happiness in jeopardy ; I was unwilling to 
harass Cassy with what I esteemed unnecessary scruples. I had never 
told her the story of my parentage, and every day I grew less inclined to 
t^ it. Accordingly, I made no other answer to what she told me^ except 
to say, that however Uttle Colonel Moore might like me, his dislike was 
not my fault 

A momentary pause followed ;— I pressed Cassy's hand in mine, and in 
a fidtering voice, I asked what she intended to do. 

"I am your wife:— I will never be anybody's but yours," was the 
answer. I clasped the dear girl to mj heart. We knelt together, and 
with upraised hands invoked the Deity to witness and confirm our 
union. It was the only sanction in our power ; and if twenty priests had 
said a benediction over us, would that have made our vows more binding, 
or our marriage more complete ? 



CHAPTEE vm; 

iTwasimpossibleformy wife to visit me except by stealth. She slept 
every nijght upon the carpet in her mistress's room ; for a floor is es- 
teenied in America a good enough bed for a slave, even for a favourite 
and a woman. She was liable to be called upon in the nisht, at the 
caprice of a mistress, who was, in fact, a mere spoiled child ; and she 
coiQd only visit me at the risk of a discovery, which might have been 
attended with very unpleasant consequences ; for if these clandestine 
vintB had been detected, I fear that not all Cassy*s charm,— whatever 
poets may have fabled of the power of beauty,--could have saved her 
from the lash. 
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Tet short and tLnoertain m these Tints were, thejr snfficed to oreabe 
and to sustain a aew and singular state of feelis^s. My wife was seldom 
with me, but her image was ever before my eyes, and appeared to make 
me renardless of all befldde. Things seemed to paes as in a haifigj dream. 
The bbour of the field was nothing; the ksh of the overseer was 
scaroely felt. My mmd became so occupied, aii^ as it were, filled up 
with the pleasure which I found in our mutual affection, and by the 
anticipated dehghts of each successive interview, that it seemed to nave 
no room for disagreeable emotions. Strong as was my passion, there wae 
nothing in it uneasy or unsatisfied. When I clasped the dear girl to my 
bosom, i seemed to have reached the height of human fruition. I was 
luuppy ; greater happiness I oould not ima^pne, and did not desire. 

The intoxication of nassion is the same m the slave and in the master; 
it is exquisite, and, while it lasts, all-sufficient in itself. I found it so. 
With ahnoet everything to make me miseiable, still was I happjy—fer 
the excess of my passion rendered me insensible taanythingsave its own 
indulgence. 

But such ecstasies are unsuited to the human constitixtioo. They are 
soon over, and perhaps are ever purchased at too dear a price ; for they 
are but too apt to be succeeded by all the anguish of disjointed hope 
and all the bitterness of deep despair. Still Ilook back with pleasure to 
that time. It is one of the l^ht spots of my ^dstence, which eager 
memory discovers in her retrospeotiomL scattered and soaxoely visibk,— 
tiny islets of delight, surrooaded on aH aides by a gloomy and tempea* ' 
tuous ocean. 

We had been married about a fortnight. It was near midnigbt, aad I 
was sitting before my door, waiting for my wife to come. The moon was 
fuU and bright; the sky was cloudless. I was stiE at the heifpht and 
flood of my mtoxication ; and as I watched the pkmet, and admueed her 
brightness. I gave thanks to heaven that the base tendencies of a servile 
condition had not yet totally extinguished within me all tbe higher and 
nobler emotions of man's nature. 

Presently, I observed a figure approaofaiiig. I should have knoim her 
at any distance, and I sprang forward and caught my wife in my aema. 
But as I pressed her to my heart, I felt her bosom to be strangely 
asiitated ; and when I brought her &oe to mine^ my cheek was moisteiied 
with her tears. 

Alarmed at these unusual indications^ I hurried her into the house. 
and hastily inquired the cause of her agitation. My inquiries appeared 
to increase it. She sunk her head upon my breast, burst into sobs, 
and seemed whoUy incapable of speaJung. i knew not what to think, 
or what to do. I exerted myself to compose her : I kissed off the tears 
^at trickled fast down her oneeks : I pressed my hand against her beat- 
ing heart, as if, in that way, I could have checked its palpitations. At 
length she grew more calm ; but it was by slow degrees, and in broken 
sentences, that I learned the origin of her terror. 

It seemed that Colonel Moore, ever since his return, had distingus^ed 
her by particular kindness. He had made her seveial little presents ; 
had soi^ht frequent occasions to talk with her, and was ever, half* 
jocosely, oomplunenting her beauty. He had even dropped certidn 
hints, which Gassy could not help understanding, but of which she 
thought it best to take no notice. He was not to be repelled in that 
way ; but proceeded to words and actions^ of which it was not possible 
for her to affect to misunderstand the meaning. Her native modesty, 
her love for me, her religious feelings, were all alarmed ; and the poor 
girl began to tremble at the fate that seemed to await her ; but, as yet 
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she kept her tenors to henelf. She was relaotant to torture me with 
the Btiny of insnltB^ whioh, however they might pieroe my heart, I had . 
nopower to repel. 

^Ehat day, Mrs. Moore and her daughter had gone to vkit one of the 
neWbours, and Cassf was left at home. She was employed on some 
needlework in her mistress's room, when Colonel Moore entered. She 
rose up hastily, and would hare gone away ; but he bade her stop, and 
listen to what he had to say to her. He did not seem to notioe her agita* 
tion, and appeared perfectly self-possessed himself. He told her that 
he had promised her mistress to provide her with a husband, in place of 
that eooundrel Archy ; that he had looked about, but did not see any- 
body who was worthy of her; and, on the whole, ne had oonolndedto 
ti ^^ her himself. 

Tfais he said with a tone of tendemessL which no doubt he meant to 
be irresistible. To many women in C9aBy*8 situation it would have 
been so. They would have esteemed themselves hurhbr honoured by 
their master's notice, and would have felt not a litue nattered by the 
delicate terms under which he concealed the real character of his pro- 
posaL But she, poor child, heard him with shame and dread ; and was 
readf, she told me, to sink into the earth with toror ami dismay. In 
relaang it^ she blushed— she hesitated— she shuddered— her breathing 
beouae eftiort and quick—she dung to me, as if some visible image oi 
horror were nresent before her, and bringing her Ups close to my ear, 
she ezolaimea in a trembling and scarcely audible winsfet^** On, Ar- 
chy ! — and he my father ! ** 

Uokmel Moore, she believed, could not have misunderstood the feel- 
ings with whioh she listened to his offer. But if so, he disregarded 
them; for he i)rooeeded to enumerate all the advantages she would 
derive ilrom tms connexion, and strove to tempt her by promises of 
idleness and finery. She stood vnith her eyes upon the floor, and only 
answered him by sobs and tears, which she strove in vain to suppress. 
Upon this. Colonel Mo<Hre, in a tone of pique and displeasure, told her 
" not to be a fool ;** and catchine one of her hands in his, he threw his 
arm about her vnust, and bade ner not provoke him bv a useless resist- 
ance; she uttered a scream of surinnse and terror, and sunk at his feet 
At that moment, the sound of the carriage wheels fell, she said, like 
heavenly music on her ear. Her master heard it too, for he let m his 
graspy and muttenng something about anothisr time, hastily left the 
room. She remained almost senseless on the floor, till the sound of her 
nustress's footsteps in the passage, recalled her to herself. The rest of 
the afternoon and evening she nad passed she hardly knew how. Her 
he»L she told me, was duzy ; a cloud swam before her eyes ; and she 
had nardly been sensible of anything but a painful feeUnar of languor 
and oppression. She had not darea to leave her mistresrs room, and 
had vraited with impatience for the hour that would permit her to 
throw herself into the arms of her husband, her natural protector. 

Her natural protector !— alas, of what avail is the natural right of a 
huflfaand to protect ius wife against the assaults of a villain, who is at 
once her ovmer and his P 

Such was Cassy's story ; and strange as it may seem, I heard it quite 
unmoved. Although I held the panting, trembling, weeping narrator 
in my arms, I listened to her story with far less emotion than I have 
since experienced in recounting it. In truth, I was prepared for it ; I 
had antunpated it ; I expected it 

I knew wbU that Ca^s charms were too alluring not to excite a 
Tohiptiitty, in whom a long indulgence had extinguished all the better 
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feelings and rendered incapable of controlling himself; and to whom, 
neither the fear of punishment nor the dread or public indignation sup- 
plied the place of conscience. What else could De reasonably expected 
of a man who knew Veil, let him proceed to what extremities he might, 
not only that ^e law would justify him. but that anybody who might 
think of callinff him to account before the bar of public opinion would 
be denounced oy the public voice as an impertinent intermeddler in 
the affairs of other people ? ^ 

Little of paternal tenderness as Colonel Moore ever showed to me, at 
least firom tne moment that he found I knew him to be my father, I 
have too much of filial respect to entertain the wish of misrepresenting 
him. Though he was of a warm and voluptuous temperament, he was 
naturally a good-natured man ; and his honour was, as I have said, 
unquestioned. But honour is of a very diverse chanuster. There is 
honour among gentlemen, and honour among thieves; and though 
both these codes contain several excellent enactments, neither can fairly 
daim to be regarded as a perfect system of morality. Of that code in 
which he had been educated. Colonel Moore was a strict observer. To 
have made an attempt on the chastity of a neighbour's wife or daughter, 
he would have esteemed, and so the honorary code of Yireinia esteems 
it, an offence of the blackest dye; an offence, he well knew, to be 
expiated only by the offender's life. But beyond this, he did not dream 
of prohibition or restraint. Hardened and emboldened by certain 
impunity, provided the sufferer were a slave, he regarded the most 
atrocious outrage that could be perpetrated upon the person and feel- 
ings of a woman rather as a matter of jest, a thing to be laughed at 
over the fourth bottle, than a subject of seriqus and sober repre- 
hension. 

Of all this I was well aware. I had from the first foreseen that 
Cassy would be devoted by her master to the same purposes which had 
been fulfilled by my mother and her own. It was from these intentions, 
as I had all along believed, that his opposition to our marriage had 
orisinated. In imagining that it might spring from another cause, I 
hadf done him'an honour to which, as was now too evident, he had not the 
shghtest title. What I had just now heard, I had daily expected to 
hear. I had expected it ; yet such had been my intoxication, that even 
anticipations terrible as this had not been able to alarm or distress vf^e ; 
and now that anticipation was chanced into reality, still I remained 
unmoved. The ecsbasy of passion stul sustained me ; and as I pressed 
my wretched trembling wife to my bosom, I still rose superior to the 
calamity that assailed me ; even ye^ I was happy. 

This seems incredible ! — 

Love then as I did; or if that suit your temperament better, hate 
with the same intensily with which I loved. Be absorbed in any 
passion, and while the fit continues, you will find yourself endowed wita 
a surpnsine and almost superhuman energy. 

My mind was already made up. The unhappy slave has but one way 
of escaping any threatening infliction ; a poor and wretched resource^ to 
which he recurs always at the imminent risk of redoubling his misenes. 
That remedy is flight. 

Our preparations were soon made; My wife returned to the house» 
and gathered up a little bundle of clothing. In the mean time I em- 
ployed myself in collecting such provisions as I could readiest lay my 
hands on ; a couple of blankets, a hatchet, a little kettle, and a few oth^ 
small articles, completed my eqiupments; and by the time my wife re- 
turned, I was ready for a start. We set out, with no other companion 
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bat a faithAil dog. I did not wish to take him, for fear that somehow 
or other he might lead to our detection ; but he would not be driven 
bad^ and I was afraid to tie him, lest his bowlings might give an alarm, 
and lead to an immediate pursuit. 

Lower Virginia had already begun to feel the effects of that blight, 
wbioh has since lishted so heayily upon her, and which, in truth, she 
has BO well deserved. Already her fields were beginning to be deserted ; 
already impenetrable thickets had commenced to cover plantations, 
whic^ had the soil been cultivated byfreemen, might stUl have pro- 
duced a rich and abundant harvest There was a deserted plantation 
about ten miles from Spring-Meadow. 1 had formerly visited it several 
times, in oomnai^ with my young master, James, who, when he was well 
enough to ride about, had a strange taste for wandering into out-of-the- 
way places. It was thither that, in the hurry of the moment, I resolved 

The by-ro^ which had formerly led to this estate, and the fields on 
both sides, w«re grown over with smaU scrubby pines, so close and tan- 
gled as to render the thicket almost impenetrable. I contrived, how- 
ever, to keep on in the right direction. But the difficulties of the way 
were so great^ that the morning had dawned before we reached the 
plantation buildings. They were still! standing; but in a most dilapi- 
oated condition. The great house had been a structure of large size, 
and considerable pretensions. But the windows were gone, the doors 
bad dropped from their hinges, and the roof was partly fallen in. l^e 
court-yard was completely grown up with young trees. Wild vines were 
creeping over the house ; and all was silent, desolate, and deserted. The 
stables, and what had been the servants' quarter, were mere heaps of 
ruins^overra^own with weeds and grass. 

At some distance behind the house there was a rapid descent, which 
formed one side of a deep ravine ; and near the bottom of this hollow 
a fine bubbling sprins burst from under the hill. It was now half- 
dioked with leaves and sand, but its waters were pure and cool as ever. 
Near the sprins was a little low building of brick, which perhaps had 
been intended for a dairy, or some such purpose. The door was ^ne, 
and half the roof had tumbled in. The other half still kept its position, 
and the vacancy occasioned by the part that had fallen served well 
enough to admit the light and air, and to supply the place of windows, 
wMchhad formed no part of the orinnal construction. This ruinous 
little building was shaded by several large and ancient trees; and was 
so completely hidden by a more recent growth, as to be invisible at the 
distanoe of a few paces. It was by mere accident that we stumbled upon 
it, as we were searching for the spring, of which I had drank upon my 
former visits, but the situation of which I did not exactly recollect. 
It struck us at once, that this was the place for our temporary habita- 
tion : and we resolved forthwith to clear it of the rubbish it contained 
and to turn it into a dwelling. 



CHAPTEE rX. 

I KNEW that the place where we now were was very seldom visited 
by anybody* The deserted house had the reputation of being haunted ; 
and this, as well as its seclusion from the road, and the almost impene- 
trable thickets by which it was surrounded, would serve to protect us 
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a^Bflfc iatraders. There were several plantaftioiuB about it : for it ooea^ 
pifid the highest groand between two rivers, which flowed at no great 
distance apart, and of which the low gronnos were still in ouMvaMon. 
But there were no cultivated fields near^ than four or five miles ; and 
no houses nearer than Sp(ring-Meadow, which, I have said, was some ten 
or twelve miles distant I judged that for the present we might remain 
secure in this retreat ; and it seemed our best poUcy to suffer the searoh. 
for us to be pretty well over before we attempted to continue our flif^t. * 

In the mean time we exerted ourselves to make things vs comfortwbile - 
as possible. It was the height of stmimer, and we antioinated but little 
inconvenience from tixe openness of our habitation. A heap of pine 
straw, in one comer of our minous hovel, formed our bed ; and sweeter 
slumbers, not down itself could have ensured. Out of such materials aei 
the wainscotmg of the desCTted house supplied, I made two rude stooils, 
and something that served for a table. The spring furnished us ?ritk 
water; our prmcipal concern was to provide ourselves with food. The 
woods and tMckets produced some wild fruits ; and the peach-orchard 
near the house, though chewed and shaded by a more recent ^wth^ 
still continued to bear. I was an adept in the art of snaring rabmtB,«ina 
such ot^er small game as the woods supplied. The spring wliioh for* 
nished us with water was one of the heads of a little branch or bntek 
which discharged, at a short distance, into a larger stream. In tibat 
stream there were fish. But our chief resource was in Idie nerahbcmriK 
eom-fields, which already furnished roasting ears, and frcm wmdi I did 
not scnzple to draw a plentiful supply. 

On the whdej— thou^ we were Doth quite unaccustomed to bo wild 
a livelihood,-— we passed our time very a^eeably. l%ose who are alwws 
idle can never know the true luxury of idleness, the real pleaaure with 
whidi he who has been pushed to wo» against his will relaxes his strained 
muscles, and delivers himself up to the delight of doing nolMiig. I used 
to Ue for hours^ in a dreamy sort of indolenoe. outstretched upon the 
shadv slope, enjoying the sweet consciousness of being my own master, 
and luxuriating in the idea that I need come or go at no one's bidding, 
but mijgfat work or be idle as suited my own good wilL No wonder that 
emancipated slaves are incHned to indolence. It is to them a new plea- 
sure. Labour, in their minds, is indissolubly associated with servitude 
and the whip ; and not to foof«,they have ever been taught to look u|K>n 
as the badge and peculiar dsstinctzon of fireedom. 

Q%e present was passing pleasantly enous^ ; but it was neoessary to 
be thinking about l^e future. We had always regarded our present 
place of reroge as temporai7 only : and it was now time to tnink of 
leaving it. I should have esteemed it delightful indeed to pass a whole 
life of soUtude and seclusion with Gassy, where, if we had lacked the 
pleasures of society, we might have escaped its ten-fold greater ills. But 
this was not possiDie. The American climate was never meant for her- 
mits. Our present station would answer well enough for a summer re- 
treat ; but the winter would render it untenable ; and before long, win- 
ter would be approaching. Our hope was to escape into the ftree states, 
—for I knew that north of Virginia there was a country where there 
were no slaves. If we could once get away from the neighbourhood of 
Spring-Meadow, where I was well known, we should enjoy one great 
advantage during the remainder of our flight. Our complexions would 
not betiiy our servile condition ; and we should find no great difSnulty. 
we thought, in passing ourselves as free citiaens of Virginia. Colonel 
Moore had, no doubt, filled the country round with advertisements, in 
which our persons were aoouiately described, and every peculiarity of 
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eadiof nscarefu^notecL It was therefore nMenanr to use grnt oau- 
tioa; and 1 oonndered it esBentiil to ovir eaoaye that Cvssy should adopt 
some dinnise. What this should he, or where we should get it» was now 
t heM ieTOon, 

We finally determined to assume the oharaoter of persons traTellins 
to the north to seek our fortunes ; and we arransed that Gasiiy shoula 
adoiit aman's dreoL and aooompany me in the onaracter of a younger 
broHuar. The nignt on whioh we had left Spring-Meadow I had 
hroof^t away my best suit, one of the last gifts of poor Master James, 
and such as would well enough enable me to play the part of a traToIling 
Yirginian. But I had neither hat nor shoes ; nor any dothes whatever, 
that could properly serve as a disguise for Gassy. 

Lu^Hy I had a small sum, the accumulated savings of Master James's 
liberalila^, which I had always kept in reserve, in the hope and expecta- 
tion that I should some time have a use for it This money I had been 
carefiil to take with me; and it was now our sole reliance, not only for 
the ^snenses of the road, but for proGuring the means, without inuch 
we oodld not start at all. 

But though we had the money, how oould we make any use of it, 
without running a verv serious risk of detection ? 

There lived, about five or six miles from Spring-Meadow, and near 
the same distance from, us, one Mr. James Gordon. He kept alittle 
store, aaid his jprincipal customers were the slaves of the neighbouring 
plantatioiis. Mr. Jaoies Gordon, or Jemmy Gordon, as he was fa- 
miliarly called, was one of those poor whUe fMm of whom the number 
in Lower Virginia is or was Tery considerable, and who are n^oken of 
even l>y the slaves themselves with a sort of contempt. He had neither 
lands nor servants, for his fkther before him had been a poor white 
man. He had been educated to no trade, for where every planter has 
his own mechanics on his own plantation a firee workman can expect 
noenoomagemokt. The cmly resource for a man in Jenmnr Gordon's 
sitnstixm is to find employment as an overseer for some of his ridier 
neighbonrs. But in Virginia there are more persons who desire to be 
ovnaeers than there are plantations to oversee ; besides, Mr. €k>rdon 
was mw of those careless, easy, good-natured, indolent sort of men who 
are generally pronounced sood for nothing. He never could bring 
himaelf to HasA ever-watchflu scrutiny and asnduous oversight which is 
80 neooBBory among slaves, whose maxim it is to work as uttle as pos- 
sible and to plunder all th^ can. He was apt enous^ to get into a pas- 
sion» and cut and slash imd and left without disorimmation, bin he 
was incapable of that regular severity and svstematio cruelty by which 
other overseers gained the reputation of excellent disciplinarians. 
Moreover, on a certain plantation of whioh he had been the manager 
some large vacancies had occurred in the com-orib, which were never 
verr clearly accounted for. How far this was occasioned by negligence, 
or now ihr by dishonesty, was never, so fiur as I know, satisfactorily 
determined; all I can say is, that Mr. Gordon was dismissed from his 
employment, and found it so difficult to get a new situation, that he 
gave iq> the search in despair, and resolved to turn trader. He had 
nothing to bcMin upon^and of course traded in a very small way; he 
dealt principally in whisky, but in addition kept shoes and sucn ar- 
ticles of dothing as slaves are in the habit of purchannff to eke out the 
miseisaUe and insufficient supply which they receive from their mas- 
teoK. He took money in payment but likewise com and other produce, 
wt&oBt any strict inquiry how his customers came into possession 
c(it» 
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It is this class of men agamst whom the le^udatora of Yirginia h»!VB 
exercised aJl their ingenuilor in the construction of penal statutes and 
against whom they have exerted all the severity which they have aai^ed 
to use towards men who misht still claim the title and demand the 
rights of *' free white citizens. But these penal enactments have failed 
in a great measure of their object Though the trade with slaves is 
dangerous and disgraoeftil, and the traders in consequence are desperate 
and reckless, their number is still so great as to mmish the planters 
with an inexhaustible topic of declamation and complaint, and to sup- 
ply the slaves with numerous little comforts and luxuries which they 
might in vain have expected fi*om the indulgence or humanity of their 
masters. 

These traders are no doubt the receivers of plunder, and no small 
proportion of what they sell is paid for in that way. It is in vain that 
tyranny fences itself about with the terrors of the law; it is in vain 
that the slaveholder flatters himself with the hope of appropriating to 
his own sole use the entire fruits of the forced labours of nis fellow-men. 
The slave cannot resist the compulnon with which the law has armed 
the hand of his master. The lash is an ensign of authority and of tor- 
ture, to which the stoutest heart and the most stubborn will is soon 
compelled to ^^ield. But fhiud is the natural counterpart to tyranny, 
and cunning is ever the defence of the weak asainst the oppressions of 
the strong. Can the unhappy slave, who has been compelled to plant 
in the daytime for his masters benefit^ be blamed if he strives in the 
night to gather some gleaning of the crop for his own use ? 

Blame him you who can ! Join if you will in the clamour of the 
master against the cursed knavery of ms slaves ! That same master 
who thinks it no wrong to rob those slaves of their labour, their sole 
possession, their only property! He to talk about thefb ! he— the slave- 
holder— who has earned the art of pillage to a perfection of which rob-» 
bers and pirates never dreamed I They are content to snatch such 
casual spoils as chance may offer; but the slaveholder, whip in hand, 
extorts from his victims a large, a re^lar. an annual plunder 1 Nay, 
more, he sells for money, he has mhented urom his &ther, and he hopes 
to transmit to his children, the privilege of continuing this systematio 
pillace! 

I had once saved Mr. Gordon's life, and for this piece of service he 
had always expressed the ^preatest gratitude. This had happened several 
years before. He was fishing on the river not fiur from Sprmg-Meadow, 
when a sudden squall upset nis boat It was no gjceat distance firom the 
shore, but Mr. Gordon was no swimmer, and was in the greatest danger. 
Master James and myself happened to be walking along the bank ; we 
saw a man struggling in the water, and I plun^^ in after him, and 
caught him as he was sinking the third time. This service Mr. Gordon 
was in the habit of acknowledging by occasional httle presents, and I 
flattered inyself with the hope that he would not refuse his aid in my 
present circumstances. My plan was, to get from Mr. Gordon a hat 
and shoes for myself a man's dress for Gassy, and such information as 
he could give us about the route we oug^ht to follow. A great many 
difficulties presented themselves to my mind in tiie prosecution of the 
journey. I resolved, however, not to afflict myself with bonowed 
trouble, but to leave the future to take care of itsel£ 

The first thing was, to see Mr. Gordon, and find out how iSur he was 
disposed to asdst me. His house and store, both under the same roo^ 
were in a lonely part of the country, near the crossing of two roads, and 
out of sight of any other buildings. I did not think it safe to trust my* 
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Mlf iipon the hiehway earlier than midnight, and it was oonsiderably 
past that hour bdrore I approached Mr. Gordon's house. When I came 
ni^n sight of it I hesitated, and more than once came to a halt ; I did 
not like to trust my liberty and all my hopes of happiness to the unsure 
guardianship of any man's gratitude, and least of all suoh a man as 
Mr. Gordon. The risk seemed too great, and my heart sunk ivithin me 
when I called to mind how frail was the prop on which depended, if 
not my life, every thing certainly that made life desirable. 

I was on the point of turning back, but I recollected that this was 
my only resource. Mr. Gordon must help us to escape^ or our chance 
was worth nothing. This thought pushed me on. I plucked up cou- 
rage and approached the door. Three or four dogs which kept wateh 
about the house immediately opened in Aill chorus, but though they 
barked loud enough, they gave no signs of any intention to attack me. 
I knocked again, and pretty soon Mr. Gordon thrust his heeul from the 
window, bade his do^ be quiet, and inquired who I was, and what I 
wanted. I begged bun to open the door and let me in, for I had busi- 
ness irith him. Expecting, perhaps, to drive a profitable trade with 
some midnisht customer, he hastened to do as I had requested. He 
opened the door ; the moonlis^t as I entered fell upon my face, and he 
reoqgoifled me at once. 

** What I Archy, is it you ?" and he spoke it with an air of the great- 
est surprise, ** where, in the devil's name, did you spring from ? I hoped 
you were dear out of the neighbourhood a month ago.'* And with 
these words he drew me into the house and shut the door. 

I told him that I had a place of concealment near by, and that I had 
oome to set a Uttle assistance from him in making my escape. 

** AnythinK in reason, Archy; but if I were caught helpmg off a run- 
away, it would ruin me for ever. There's Colonel Moore, your master, 
and Major Pringle, and Captain Knight, and a half dozen more, were 
over here^ if s only yesteroiBy, and they swore, if I did not leave off 
trading with the handsL they'd pull my house down about my ear& and 
ride me on a rail out of the county ; and now, if I were caught helping 
you, fliot, Archy, 'twould do my business for me with a witness. I'm 
not quite such a fool as all that.^ 

I used tearsw and flatteries, and entreaties. I reminded Mr. Gordon 
how often he had wished for an opportunity to serve me; I told him 
that all I wanted was a few articles of dress» and some directions about 
the road I oueht to follow. 

"True, Archy, true. You saved mylife.bo7; I can't deny it; and 
one Kood turn deserves another. But this busmess of yours is an ugly, 
bad business at the best. What the devil must you and that wench be 



curse the envious old jade, she wants to drive me out of the neighbour* 
hood, and eet all the custom for herself." 

I knew that Mr. Gordon had no turn for sentiment, and that it would 
be oasting pearls before swine's feet to waste anv upon him. So I told 
him it was too late to talk about our reasons for running awayj—run 
away we had,— and the only thing now wa? to avoid being taken. 

** Ay, ay, boy, I understand vou. Ite a damned silly business, and 
you begin to be ashamed of it already. You had better make up your 
miads now to go in, take your whipnings, and make the best of it. It's 
the loss of the wench that Colonel Moore is most an{;ry about ; and I 
dace say, if you were to go in, Archy, and make a merit of telling where 
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he oould find her, you might get off mii^ty eaqr, and stiift all the Ualne 
upon her shoulders." 

I ooncealed the indigna^n which this base proposal ezoited. Such 
treachery to oue another is too oommon among slaves^ and is always 
promoted and rewarded l^ the masters. I could not expect Mr. 
Gordon to rise ver^ fiir above the level of current morals. So I j^asaed 
by his proposal in silence. I only said that I had made up my mind to 
undergo anything rather than return to ^ring-Meadow. Ifhewaa 
resolTod not to assist me, I would be off as soon as posnble, trusting to 
his honour to say nothing about this visit. As a last resouro^ I hinted 
that I had the money to pay for all I wanted, and tha^ I should not 
dispute about the price. 

whether it was this Uist hint, or some more generous motive, or the 
omnhined effect of both, I shall not undertake to determine ; but certain 
it is that ICr. Gordon began to exhibit a more fiivourable disposition. 

** Asto money, Arohy, between Mends like us, there is no need of 
speaking about tha;t. And if you will have ^our own way, considering 
what has happened between us, twould be nughtv unkind m me not to 
let you have the things you're wanting. But vou^ll never get off— mind 
now what I tell you—- youll never get off. Whv. boy, the colonel swears 
he'll spend five thousand dollars but what he^ll catch you. He's got 
winted handbiUs^stuck up all through the oountry,'.with Mve Mtmdred 
jDoUars Seward, at the head of 'em. Come into the store herck and I'll 
show you one. Five hundred doUan 1— -somebody is to pocket that 
money, I reckon." 

I did not like the tone in which this was spoken. The emphasis with 
which Mr. Gordon dwelt on the five hundred dollars was ra&er alann- 
ing. The idea of this reward was evidently taking strong hold upon his 
imuination. 

Mr. Gordon's establishment consisted of but two room& of which one 
was his parlour, bed-room, and kitchen, and the other his store. All 
this time we had been in the bed-room, with no light but that of the 
moon. I now followed him into the store. He struck a li«ht. kindled 
a piece of hi^t wood, and holding it up to a lar^ hanabili posted 
opnosite the door, I read, to the best of my recollection, pretty rmusk as 

^ FITE HUKBBXD 1X)IIiASS BEWABB. 

** Ban away firom the subscriber, at Spring-Meadow, on Saturday 
evening last, two 8ervaatB,.Archy and Caasy, for whose apprehension the 
above rewaid will be paid. ' 

" They are both very light coloured. Of the two, Gassy is a shade* the 
darker. Archy is about twenty-one years of age, five feet eleven inches 
high, and a stout muscular frame. He has a firm ^rect walk, and is a 
very likely fellow. Smiles when spoken to. His hair is a light brown, 
and curls over his head; he has blue eyes and a high forehead. Said 
boy was raised in my fiunily, and has always been kindly treated. It is 
not known what clothes he wore away. 

'* Cassy is about eighteen, five feet three inches, or thereabouts and a 
handsome face and figure. She has long dark hair, and a bndit bhick 
eye. When she smiles there is a dimple in her left cheek. She has a 
good voice, and can sins several son«s. No other marks particularly 
recollected, except a mole on her ri^t breast. She has been raised a 
lady's maid, and she took a variety of good clothing with her. Said 
slaves have gone off in company as is supposed. 

*' Whoever will return them to me, or lodge them in any gaol, ao tha^i 
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I can get tihem, sbaOll be paid the aboTe reward ; or one half for either 
separately. Chablss Moobx. 

^ N.B. I suspeet tiiey have taken the road to Baltimore, aa Canj 
formerly lived in that city. No doubt they will attempt to pass for 
white people" 

While I was reading 1^ advertiflement, Mr. Gordon looked over my 
shoulder, and added his oomments upon each sentence of it. Neither 
his remarks, nor the advertisement itself, were calculated to make me 
feel very comfortably. Ferhans Mr. Gordon observed it ; for he handed 
me A i^asB of whisky, and baoe me keepup my q»irits. He swallowed 
one famiaelf ; and diank to my escape. TFhis reassured me a little,-~for, 
to tell the truth, I was a good deal startled at Mr. Gordon's very evident 
hankering after the five hundred dollars. The whisky he dnuik,--and 
he was not content with a single glass, — seemed to rekindle his gratitade. 
He swofre he would run any risk to serve me, and told me to pick out 
such artides as I wanted. 

I fitted mysdf with hat and shoes, and selected the same for Gassy. 
But it was necessary to have a man's dress for her. Mr. Gordon did not 
deal in ready-made clothing, but he had some cloth, which I thought 
would answer our purpose; and he undertook to get the suit made up 
for me. I cpve him the meajERire by guess, and was to return in three 
day& by wmch time he promised to have the clothes fini^ied. I had 
mucn rather have completed the business at onoe, and have started 
directly on our journey ; but that was impossible. A disguise for Gassy 
was dbsolutelr neoessary ; it would have been foolish to have attempted 
an escane wimout it. I pressed him to be sure and have the clothes 
finishea at tiie time i^pointed, for a reward of five hundred dollars, and 
the chance of making firiends with Golonel Moore, and rising in the 
world by his aarastance, was a temptation to which I wished to keep Mr. 
Gordon exposed for as short a time as possible. I now inquired what I 
Imd to pay for my various purchases. Mr. Gordon took his slate and 
beran to figure it up. He proceeded very diligently for a few minutes, 
and then suddenly came to a fbll stop. He looked at the soods I had 
selected and then at the-^te. ¥V>r a moment he hesitated ; then looking 
at me, " Archy," he said, ** you saved my life,— you are welcome to them 
'ere things." 

I knew well how to value this mstonoe of generosity. Whatever 
money Mr. Gordon got was pretty sure to go in gambling and disapa- 
tion. Of course he wasuot only poor, but often distressed and tormented 
to ^ the means of indulging his propensities. Money was to him what 
wind^y is to the lips of the drmikanL For such a person to be generous 
ia hard indeed : and I ceased at once todktrust a man who gave so sub- 
stantial a proof of his inclination to assist ma I bade him good night, 
and set out en my return home, with a heart much lightened. 

Mr. Gordon put me some questions about the place of my retreat, to 
whicfa, however, I thought it best to return a somewhat equivocal reply. 
Though greatly reassured, I still could see no good purpose to be 
answo^ by too sreat confidence ; and at setting out nrom Mr. Gor- 
d<m\ I wasearefdl to take a direction quite wide of the true one. Once 
or twice I thought I was followed. The moon was now setting, and her 
Ikht was scanty and uncertain. My path led liur ough a scattered growili 
of stunted trees and bushes. A pursuer might easily have concealed 
himsi^f ; but when I stopped to listen all was silent, and I soon dis- 
missed my fanciful fears. 

T^dng a considerable circuit, I struck into the direction of the 
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deserted plantation, and arriyed there about daybreak. Cassy came out 
to meet me. It was the first time we had been so long separated sinoe 
our escape from Spring-Meadow. I felt as oyeijoyed to see her as if I 
had returned afber a year's absence ; and the es^mess with which she 
flew into my arms and pressed me again and again to her bosom satisfied 
me that I was not alone in the feeling. We snent the three days in 
maJdng preparations, starting and answering dimculties, and sometimes 
in pleasing ourselves with anticipations of future happiness. 

At the appointed time I set off for Mr. Gordon's. I approached the 
house, not trembling and hesitating as before, but with the confident 
step with which one hastens to the dwelling of a tried friend. I 
knocked. In a moment Mr. Gordon opened the door ; he cai»ht me 
by the arm, and would have drawn me into the house ; but me door 
half onenea enabled me to discover that there were [others there beside 
himself. 

I snatched myself from his grasp, and starting back, I said in a 
whisper, " Heavens ! Mr. Gordon, who have vou in the house P" 

He returned me no answer; but almost while I spoke, I heard 
Stubbs*s grum voice srowlinff, "Seize him— seize him!"— and that 
moment 1 knew I was betrayed. I ran ; but very soon I felt somebody 
grasping at my shoulder. Luckily I had a thick stout stick in my hand, 
and turning short about, with one blow I struck my pursuer to the 
ground. It was the traitor Gordon. I was tempted to stop and renew 
the blow, but that moment a pistol ball whizzed by my he^, and look- 
ing round I saw Stubbs and another man, with pistolB in their hands, 
close upon me. There was no time to lose. I sprang forward, and ran 
for my life. Two or three shots were fired m qmck succession, but 
without effect ; and presently I reached a thicket, where I felt nnrself 
more safe. It was soon evident that I was much the fleetest of the 
party •* for before long I was out of sight and hearing of my pursuers. 
I kept on for near half an hour ; when, almost exhausted, I sunk upon 
the ground, and strove to recover my breath and to collect my thougnts. 
There was no moon ; the starlight was obscured by a thin mist ; and I 
did not well know where I was. Having determined,^a8 well as I was 
able, the probable direction of the deserted plantation,' I again set for- 
ward. In the race I had sprained one of my ankles. This I nad scarcely 
observed at the moment : out it now became painf^ and I moved with 
difficulty. However, I kept on the best I could, and flattered myself 
with the hope of getting back before daylight. I passed for a consider- 
able distance through fields and thicket^ with which I was not ac- 
quainted : but presently I reached a brook which I knew. I auenchoi 
my thirst and pushed lorward with greater alacrity. I was still five or 
six miles from the deserted plantation, and was obliged to take a very 
circuitous route. I kept on as fast as I was able ; but the sun was up 
some hours before I arrived at the spring. Oassy was anxiously watch- 
ing for me. She had become exceecungly alarmed at my delay; nor did 
the disorder of my dress and my appearance of hurry and £B.tigue tend 
to reassure her. 

. I hastened towards the spring, and was stooping to drink, ^hen 
Oassy gave a loud shriek. X looked up, and saw two or three men 
rusmng down the side of the hollow. I sprang upon my feet ; but im- 
mediately felt myself seized from behind. Two other men had rushed 
down the hollow, upon the other side, and while I was preparing to 
ffive battle to those 1 had first seen, before I was aware of my dang^, I 
lound myself in the grasp of their confederates. 
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I LEABKED afterwards that when Mr. Stubbs and his companions, 
who were waiting for me at Gordon's, had failed to bring me down with 
their pistols, discovering that I ran loo fast for them, they soon gave 
over thie chase and returned to the store. They sent off immediately 
for assistance ; and were presently joined by two men, and what was of 
more imi)ortance, by a dog, named Jowler, and celebrated throughout 
the county for his skill in tracking out runaways. 

Jowler had no sooner arrived than they tied a string about his neck, 
the other end of which one of the party held in his hand. The dog 
was then put upon my trsdl, and trotted slowly forward with his nose 
to the ground, followed by Mr. Stubbs and the rest of the party. All 
the latter part of the way I had walked auite slowly, and Jowler and 
his company had gained so fast upon me tnat they reached the spring 
ahnost as soon as I did. Having discovered my retreat, they resolved 
to make everything certain ; and dividing into two parties, they rushed 
down both sides of the hollow at the same time, ana secured me in the 
manner I have related. 

Poor Cassy was seized at the same instant; and almost before we 
knew what had happened we found our hands tied, and ourselves oon- 
nected by a stout chain, the ends of which were made fast about our 
necks. This was sad business for Cassy; and the poor girl, when she 
felt the iron around her neck, wept bitterly. I do not believe the 
chain was drawn much tighter than was necessary ; yet when I saw 
the tears of my poor wife, I could not help feeling a choking sensa- 
tion about my throat. What aggravated my distress and my indigna- 
tion, was the brutal jests of our captors. It was well my hands were 
fast, for had they been free, I verily believe I should have found the 
means to finish one or another of the scoundrels. Mr. Gordon was one 
of the party. His head was bound up in a bloody handkerchief; but 
instead of joining in the jests of his companions, he tried to keep them 
from vexing and insulting us. 

•* I'll tell you what Stubbs, you nasty, infernal blackguard, let that gal 
Cassy be. Ain't it I who've taken them ? Ain't it I who am to have 
the reward ? Let them be, I say ; I tell you they are under my protec- 
tion." 

" Indeed ! a fine sort of protector they've found in you," answered 
Stubbs, with a loud laugh, in which, he waa joined by his companions, — 
*'No question, lliey're mightily obliged to you. The deuce take your 
nonsense and Vourself into the bargain ; I'll say what I please to the gal, 
and do what I please too. Ain't 1 the overseer ?"— Jind here he broke 
out with a fresh string of ribaldry, addressed to poor Cassy. 

It was only by a promise to treat his companions to a quart of whisky, 
that Mr. Gordon could prevail on them to let us alone. The worn 
** whisky" worked like a charm, and by the influence of it, he persuaded 
the others to drop a little benind, and to ^ve him a chance, as he 
expressed it, to have some private conversation with me. He had no 
objection to their hearing what he said to me, but he did not want to be 
interrupted. 

1 was a good deal surprised at all this. Mr. Gordon had betrayed me ; 
—and after doing me so base and irreparable an injury, what oould he 
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mean by these little marks of good- will ? Mr. Gordon was, as I have 
described him, a good-natured fellow. He had not been able to resist the 
temptation of five hundred dollars, and all the other advantages, which 
he expected to gain by betraying me; — ^but for all that, he had not 
forgotten that I had saved his life. He walked up beside me, and stam- 
mering and hesitating, he attempted to enter into conversation. 

"That was a deuced hard blow you struck me, Arohy," he began. 

** I am sorry it was not harder," was my answer. 

" Come, come now, don't be in such a devilish savage humour. Why, 
boy, I thought I might as well get the five hundred dollars, as to let it 
sUp through my fineers, and all for nothing too. I knew rignt well you 
were sure to be taken, — and for all you pout so about it, I've made 
better terms for you than anybody else would have done. Come, boy, 
cheer up^ and I'll tell you how it all was. Tou see, when you left me 
t'other mght, I could not sleep a vrink for thinking. Says I to myself, 
thaf s a damned foolish project of Archy's. He is sure to be caught*; 
and then it will be coming out bs how I helped him, and then there will 
be the devil and all to pay. Hell be whipped, and I'll be fined and sent 
to gaol, and for anything I know, ridden on a rail out of the county, as 
Colonel Moore and them others threatened me ; and then, — ^to make a 
bad matter worse,~somebody else will get the reward. Now that boy 
Archy, said I, saved my life— there's no denying that, any how,— and if 
I can save him a whipping, and at the same time put five hundred 
dollars into my pocket, it will be a mighty pretty business for both of us. 

** So the next morning, I got up early and started off for Colonel 
Moore's ; and a mighty fluster I found tne colonel in, to be sure,— for 
he could hear no news of you nowhere. So says I, ' Colonel.' says T, ' I 
hear as how you've offered five hundred dollars reward to any body that'll 
catch them 'ere runaways of yours.' *Yes,' says the Colonel, * cash 
down ;'— and he looked me in the face, as though he thought I knew 
where to find you. 

" 'Just so, Uolonel,* says I ; 'and perhaps I might, if you'll promise me 
something, m the first phice.' 

" 'Promise you something' said the colonel, * haven't I promised five 
hundred dollars already ? what is it you mean ? * 

" Says I, * Colonel, it isn't the reward I was thinking about.— the reward 
is handsome, a very pretty reward, surely. Pay me four nundred and 
fifty dollars, colonel, and promise me not to wmp Archy, when you get 
him. and I'll not ask for the other fifty/ 

"Pshaw, nonsense,' says the Colonel, *Pray, Mr. Gordon, what 
is it to you how much I whip the scoundrel, provided you get your 
money ? * 

" Says, I, * Colonel, Jemmy Gordon isn't the chap to forget a fevour. 
That boy, Archy, saved my life, it's three years ago this very month ; and 
if you'll promise me, \ipon your honour, not to punish him for running 
away. I will undertake to hunt him up for you ; and not otherwise.' 

" The colonel higgled and haggled a good deal ; but he found he 
couldn't get round me no how,— he promised all I had asked him. So 
I told him how you had been at my house, and how you were coming 
again • and he sent Stubbs and them other fellows to help me to take 
you,— and that's the long and the short of the whole matter. So don't be 
sulky, Archy, but cheer up and take it kindly. You see, I meant to do 
what was best for us both.^' 

"I wish you much joy, Mr. Gordon, of your part of the bargain ; and 
may you lose your five hundred dollars the next time you play cards, and 
that will be before you are twelve hours older." 
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** You're in a passion, Archy, or you wouldn't talk in that way. Well- 
boy, to tell the laruth, I don't much wonder at it. But, by-and-by. youli 
think better of it. I should think you might be content with naving 
broken niy head ; my eyes, Archy, but it aches, as though it would split." 
So saying, Mr. Gordon broke off the conyersation and joined his com- 
panions. 

Little reason as I have to speak well of him, I am bold to say there are 
a great many men in the world not much better than Jemmy Gordon. 
Eive hundred dollars was a great temptation to him. Besides, he hoped 
to secure the good graces of Colonel Moore, and exi)ected by his assist- 
ance to get into tne way of gaining a U^ing respectably.— at least, as 
respectably as any x>oor man can in that country. He not only quieted 
his conscience with the idea that, if he did not betray me, somebody else 
would, but he had made terms with Colonel Moore for my benefit, and 
actually seemed to have flattered himself into the notion that he was 
doing me a favour by betraying me. 

There is many a gentleman in slave-holding America, — for^ anli- 
republioan as it may seem, in no part of the world is the distinction 
between gentlemen and the common people more distinctly marked, — ^who 
would consider it an insult to be compared with Jemmy Gordon, but 
whose whole life is a continued practice of the very principles ujpon 
whidi that man acted, when he made up his mind to play the traitor. 
Many is the gentleman in slave-holding America who knows ftiU well, — 
and in the secret recesses of his own soul, most unequivocally acknow- 
ledges, — ^that to keep his fellow-men in bondage is a gross, flagrant, high- 
handed violation of the first and clearest principles of justice and equity, 
—a practice, abstractly considered, fully more criminal than piracy or 
highway robbery. Slavery, in the abstract^e acknowledges to himself 
and to others to be totally indefensible. But then his slaves are his 
estate, — and he cannot live like a gentleman without them. Besides, he 
treats his servants particularly welL — so very well, that he does not 
hesitate to argue that they are mucn happier as slaves, than freedoni, 
und^r any form, could possibly make them ! 

When men of sense and education can satisfy themselves with such 
wretched sophistry as this, let us learn to have some charity for poor 
Jemmy^Gordon. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

It was past noon before we arrived at Spring-Meadow, where Colonel 
Moore had been for some time impatiently expecting us. But as he 
happened to have a large party to dine with him, he was too busy in 
entertaining his company to pay any immediate attention to us. Yet, no 
sooner had he received notice of our arrival, than he sent out Mr. 
Gordon's five hundred dollars. It was a large roll of bank notes ; the 
fellow's eye kindled up at the sight of it, and ne snatched it eagerly. I 
was lodkmg steadily at him, and his eyes met mine. The change wa^ 
sudden. BLe blushed and ^ew pa^e by turns ;— shame, remorse, and 
self-contempt were painted m his face. He thrust the money hastily 
into his pocket, and walked away without speaking a word. 

Cassy and myself were driven to the stables, and locked up in a close, 
narrow, dark room, which served sometimes as a corn-crib, and som'^ 
times as a sort of dungeon for refractory slaves. We sat down upon 
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floor,— for there was nothing else to sit upon^—and poor Gassy sunk mto 
my arms. Her grief and terror seemed to burst out afresh, and sba 
wept bitterly. 1 kissed away her tears, and tried to console her. But 
she would not be comforted ; and little, indeed, was the comfort I had to 
olfer. The more I said to her, the more she wept ; and she cluns to me 
closer and closer, till her embrace became almost convulsive. " He will 
kill us: he will separate us for ever," she murmured, in a low. inar^ 
ticulate voice ; and it was the only reply she made to all I could ^y 
to her. 

Our situation was, indeed, nitiable. Had we fallen into the hands of 
an ordinary pirate or robber, there might have been some room for hope. 
The consciousness of liis own violence might, perhaps, alarm him; tne 
fear of avenging justice might stay his hsSid. At the worst, death, and 
that, too, a speedy and an easy one, would be the farthest limit of his 
mahoe. But we, unhappy creatures, could flatter ouiselves with no such 
prospect We were runaway slaves who had fallen again into the hands 
of tibeir maBter,--a master, whom the very recollection that he oumed us 
inspired with rage at our insolence, in daring to run away from him ; 
ana who knew well, that both the law and public opinion would amply 
justify him in the infliction of any tortures not likely to result in 
immediate death. 

It is true that we had fled from the greatest outrage that can be 
inflicted upon a wife and a husband. But that was no excuse, not even 
the slightest palliation. Slaves are not permitted to fly at alL It is their 
duty,— alas! that such a word should be so prostituted !— to submit 
without a murmur to all the insults, outrages, and oppression of their 
masters. 

I clasped my wife to my bosom, with almost the same trembling 
earnestness with which she clung to me. I felt, as she did, that it was 
the last time,— and this idea sunk into my heart with a bitterness which 
all my late ecstasies served only to aggravate. I almost stifled her with 
eager kisses ; but the fever that diowed in her cheek was not the flush of 
pleasure ; and those deep sighs she heaved, they could not be mistaken 
lor the pantings of delight. The speedy separation that threatened us, 
was not only terrible in anticipation, but it seemed to destroy all our 
omacity for present eigoyment But for that, with Gassy in my arms, 
what should I have cared for chains and a dungeon ! Dreading that, her 
lips lost all their sweetness, her bosom was an uneasy pillow, and though 
I could not leave her, every embrace seemed to increase both her distress 
and mine. 

We passed several hours in this way without any interruption. We 
had not tasted food that day, and nobody brought us even a cup of cold 
water. The heat and closeness of the room, into which the air had no 
l^lmission, aggravated the fever in our blood, and made our thirst almost 
intolerable. How I longed for the cool spring, the balmy air, the free- 
dom we had lost ! 

Towards evening, we heard somebody approaching, andlsoon recognized 
the voices of Golonel Moore and his overseer. They opened the door, and 
bade us come out. At first, the light dazzled my eyes so that Icould soarody 
distinguish one object from another ; but in a uttle while I was enabled 
to see that our visitors were accompanied by Peter, a tail fellow, with a 
very suspicious smile, the spy and tell-tale of the place, the detestation 
of all the servants, out the especial favourite of Mr. Stub^ and his 
regular assistant on all occasions. 

Golonel Moore's face was a good deal flushed, and I judged that he 
had been drinking. This was a practice very unusual with him. For 
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though every dinner at his house was pretty* sure to end by putting the 
greater nart of the guests upon the floor, Colonel Moore seneraily passed 
the bottle, under the plea that his physician had forbioden its use, and 
commonly rose up the only sober man from his own table. It was too 
plain, that, on the present occasion, he had forgotten his accustomed 
sobriety. He spoke not a word to me, and I found it impossible to catch 
his eye ; but turning to his overseer, he said, in an under ton^ and with 
the air of being a good deal irritated, " It was a damned blunder, 
Mr. Stubbs, to shut them up together. I thought you understood my 
orders better." 

The overseer mumbled out some unintelligible apology, of which 
Colonel Moore took no notice ; and mthout further preface or expla- 
nation, he ordered Mr. Stubbs to tie me up. 

The padlock by which the chain was fastened about my neck was 
undone. They stripped me almost naked. Mr. Stubbs produced a 
piece of rope, with one end of which he bound my hands, and the other 
end he made fast, with Peter's assistance, to a beam over my head ; not, 
however, till he had drawn it so tight as almost to hfb me from the floor. 

Colonel Moore then ordered them to free Cassy from the chain. He 
put a heavy whin into her hand, and pointing to m^ " Take care, my 
girl.** he said, " that you lay it on to some purpose." 

Poor Cassy looked about in utter amazement. She did not under- 
stand him; she had no idea of such refined cruelty, such ferocious re- 
venue. 

He repeated his commands, with a tone and a look that mm fright- 
ful. ** If you wish to save your own carcass, see that you bring blood at 
every blow. I'll teach you— both of vou— to trifle with me." 

She now comprehended his brutal purpose ; and giving one look of 
mingled horror and despair, sunk senseless to the ground. Peter was 
sent for water. He dashed it in her face, and she soon revived. They 
placed her on her feet, and Colonel Moore again put the whip into her 
hand and repeated his orders. 

She threw it down, as if the touch had stun^ her : and looking him 
full in the face, the teara, all the while, streaming from her eyes, she 
said in a tone firm, but full of entreaty, *^ Master, he is my husband ! " 

That word husband seemed to kindle Colonel Moore into a new ftary, 
which totally destroyed his self-command. He struck Cassy to the 
ground with his fists, trampled on her with his feet, and snatching up 
the whip which she had tnrown down, he laid it upon me with such 
violence, that the lash penetrated mv flesh at every blow, and the blood 
ran trickling down my legs and stood in little puddles at my feet. The 
torture was too great for himian endurance; I screamed with agony. 
" Pshaw," said my executioner, " his noise will disturb the house ; and 
drawing a handkerchief from his pocket, he thrust it into my mouth, 
and rammed it down my throat with the butt-end of his wmphandle. 
Having thus eff*ectually gagged me, he renewed his lashes. How long 
they were continued I do not know ; a cloud began to swim before my 
eyes; my head grew dizzy and confused; and a fortunate fainting-fit 
soon put me beyond the reach of torture. 
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Whbk I recovered my senses. I found myself stretched upon a 
irretched pallet, which lay upon tne floor, in one comer of a littfo, ol<L 
and ruinous hovel I was very weak and hardly able to move ; and I 
afterwards learned that I had just passed through the paroxysm of a 
fever. A deaf old woman, too much superannuated to be fit for any- 
thing but a nurse, was my only oomiMinion. I recognized the old la^, 
and forgetting that she could not hear me, I put her a thousand ques- 
tions in a breath. I dreaded, yet I wished to learn the fate of poor 
Gassy ; and it was to her that most of my questions related. But to all 
my inquiries the old woman returned no answer. I might scream 
myself deaf, she said, and she could not hear a word. Besides, she told 
me, I was too sick and weak to talk. 

^ I was not to be silenced in that way, and only bawled the louder, and 
added si^s and gestures, to enable the old woman to understand me. 
But it was plain that Aunt Judy had no intention to gratify my curi- 
osity ; for wnen she found she could not quiet me, she went out, and 
locking the door after her, lefb me to my own meditations. These were 
not very agreeable. As yet. however, my thoughts were so conftised, 
and my h^ so dizzy, that I could scarcely be said to reflect at all. 

I learned afterwards, that it was more than a week that I had re- 
mained delirious, the effect of the violent fever into which I had been 
liirown, and which threatened a speedy termination to my miserable 
existence. But the crisis was now past. My youth and the vigour of 
my constitution had carried me through it, and had preserved me for 
new sufferings. 

f» I recovered rapidly, and was soon able to walk about. Lest I should 
make an undue use of my returning strength, and attempt another 
escape, I was presently accommodated with fetters and handcufi^. Mjt 
fetters were taken off once a day, for about an hour, and under Petei^ 
supervision I was allowed to breathe the fresh air, and to take a short 
walk about the plantation. It was in vain that I attempted to get from 
Peter any information concerning my wife. He could not, or he would 
not, tell me anything about her. 

» I thought tiubt, perhaps, he might sell the information which he re- 
used to give ; and I promised to make him a present of some clothesL if 
he woula allow me to visit my former house. We went together. Tnis 
house I had been enabled, in anticipation of my marna^ and l^rough 
the bounty of Mrs. Moore and her daughter, to fit up quite comfortably. 
It was funiished with a variety of thinss, seldom seen m a slave's cabin. 
But I found it stripped and plundered; every article of furniture was 
none, and my chest was broken open and all my clothes taken away. 
R)r ihis I was no doubt indebted to my fellow-servants. The stronjzest, 
or almost the strongest, impulse of the human mind, is the desire of ac- 
quisition. This passion the slave can only Ratify by plunder. Besides, 
such is the baneful effect of slavery, that it almost destroys the very 
germ of virtue. If oppression makes the wise man mad, it too often 
makes the honest man a villain. It embitters the feelings and hardens 
and brutifies the heart. He who finds himself plundered from his birth, 
of his Uberty and his labour— his only inheritance— becomes selfish, 
reckless, and regardless of everything save the immediate gratification 
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of the present moment. Plundered of everything himself, he is ready 
to plunder in his turn, even his brothers in misfortune. 

Finding my house stripped, and my clothes stolen, it put me in mind 
to feel in my pockets for my money. That was gone too. Indeed I soon 
recollected, that, when surprised and seized by Mr. Gordon and his 
assistants, Mr. Stubbs had searched my pockets, and transferred their 
contents to his own. This, of course, was the last that I expected to see 
of my money. According to the Virginian code of morals, Mr. Stubbs 
was a very respectable man, who did what was perfectly proper. Cer- 
tainly, it was highly dangerous to trust a rogue and a runaway with the 
possession of a considerable sum of money. But, according to the same 
code, the servants who had stolen my clothes were a set of outrageous 
thieves, who richly deserved a whipping. So Mr. Stubbs declared, whom 
we happened to meet, as we were returning, and to whom I complained 
that mv house had been plundered. That honest gentleman worked 
himself quite into a passion, and swore roundly that if he could catch 
the thieves he would make them smart for it. Notwithstanding this 
outburst of virtuous indignation^ Mr. Stubbs said nothing about return- 
ing my money, and I judged it safest not to introduce the subject 
myself. 

In two or three weeks I had nearly recovered my strength, and the 
gashes with which my back had been scored were quite healed over. 
I was beginning to wonder what Colonel Moore intended to do with 
me ; when, one evening, I received a message from Mr. Stubbs, to be 
up by sunrise the next morning, and readv for a journey. Where we 
were going, or what was to be the object of our travel^ he did not con- 
descend to inform me \ nor did I fe^ much curiosity to know. I had 
now one great consolation. Do what they pleased, it was impossible to 
render me any more miserable. It was this idea which sustained me 
and enabled me to regard the future with a sort of careless and stupid 
indiflTerence, at which, when I reflect upon it, I am myself surprised. 

In the morning Mr. Stubbs came for me. fie was on horseback, whip 
in hand, as usual He undid my fetters, but allowed me to retain my 
handcuoB. He tied a piece of rope about my neck, and fastened the 
other end of it to his own waist. Thus ^fuarded against escapes, he 
mounted his horse, and bade me walk beside him. I was stilTrather 
weaJk, and sometimes my pace flagged a Uttle; but a stroke from 
Mr. Sfcubbs*s whip soon quietened me into vigour. I inquired where 
we were ^oing. You'll Know when you get there,*' was the answer. 

That night we lodged at a sort of tavern. We both occupied one 
room— he the bed, and I the floor. He took the cord from my neck 
and bound mv legs with it. It was drawn so tig^ht, and caused me so 
much pain, that I could not sleep. Several times I complained to 
Mr. Stubbs { but he ordered me to go to sleep quietly, and not be 
troubling him with foolish compMnts. The next morning when he 
came to untie me. he found my aiikles a ^ood deal swollen. He seemed 
sorry that he had paid no more attention to my appeals, but excused 
himself by saying, that we were all such a devilish pack of liars, there 
was no telling when to beUeve us ; and he did not want to be at the 
trouble of getting up for nothing. 

The next day we continued our journey : but I was so broken down 
by the fotigues of the dayjprevious, and by the want of sleep, that nothing 
but the frequent appUcation of Mr. Stubbs's whip couldf stimulate me 
into the necessary exertion. My spirits and that stubbornness of soul, 
which hitherto had sustained me^ seemed to fail at the same time with 
my strength, and I wept like a child. At last, we reached our journey's 
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encL Late that evening, we entered the city of Bichmond. I am not . 
able to describe the town ; for I was hurried off to gaol, and there locked 
up for safe ke^ine. 

X was now told why we had come. Colonel Moore, according to 
Mr. Stubbs's account was sick of such an unruly fellow, and had deter- 
mined to sell me. I nad not seen him since the day I had fainted under 
the energy of his paternal disdnline. Nor did I ever see him after- 
wards. A strange parting that, oetween a son and a Mher ! 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

The next day I was to be sold. There was to be a public sale of 
slaves, and several besides myself were to be disposed of. I was fettered 
and handcuffed, and taken to market. The rest of the merchandise was 
already collected ; but it was some time before the sale be^n, and I 
occupied the interval in looking about me. Several of the groups 
attracted my particular attention. 

The first that caught my eye was an old man whose head was com- 
pletely white, and a pretty little girl, his granddaughter, as he told me, 
about ten or twelve years old. Both the old man and the little girl had 
iron collars about their necks, which were connected by a heavy chain. 
One would have imagined, that the old age of the man, and the youth 
of the girl, would have made such savage precautions unnecessary. But 
their master, so far as I could learn, had resolved to sell them in a fit of 
passion, and the chains, perhaps, were intended more for punishment- 
than security. 

A man and his wife, with an infant in her arms, stood next to the old 
man and Ins daughter. The man and mfe were quite young, and 
apparently fond of each other ; at least they seemed very much distressed 
at the idea of falling into the hands of different purchasers. Th& 
woman now and then would address some one or other of the com- 
pany, who seemed to indicate an intention of buying. She would beg 
them to purchase herself and her husband ; and she ran over, with great 
volubility, the good quaUties of both. The man looked on the ground, 
and preserved a mooay and sullen silence. 

There was another group of eight or ten men and women, who seemed 
to regard the sale with as much unconcern as if they were merely spec- 
tators. They laughed, and talked, and jested with one another witn as 
much gaiety as any of the company. An apologist for tyranny would, 
no doubt, rejoice in such a spectacle, and would be emboldened to argue, 
that, after aU, being sold at public auction is not so terrible a thing as 
some weak people are apt to unagine. The argument would be quite as 
sound as any that the slave-holder ever uses ; and for ingenuity and con- 
clusiveness, deserves to be compared with that of the philosopher, who- 
having seen through the ^tes of a prison a parcel of condemned 
criminals laughing and jestmg together^ concluded that the expectation 
of being hun^ must have something in it very exhilarating. 

The truth is, that tbe human mind, in its eager, though too often un- 
availing struggle after happiness, will still make tne most of its means : 
and even in the valley of despair, or under the ribs of death itself, still 
«+"ves to create some matter of enioyment. Even the slave will sing at. 
'- ; he can laugh too, though ne find himself sold like an ox in the 
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mttkeil The tymiit discoTers that all his wrongs and oppressions have 
not been able to extinguish in the soul of his victim the capability of 
ei^ovment ; and he points you to these outbursts of a nature not yet 
totaUy subdued, and dares to boast of the happiness he causes ! 

But to be sold is not always a laughing matter. The first bargain 
which the auctioneer offered to ihe company was a man apparently 
aboat thirty, with a fine, open, prepossessing oountenance. He had na 
expectation of being sold, tul the moment he was placed upon the ta^le r 
for it appeared that his master, who lived near the city, had lured him 
to town under the delusive pretext of an intention to hire him out to- 
some one of the citizens. When the poor fellow found that he was 
actually to be sold, he was seized with such a trembling that he could 
scarcely support hraiself. He shook firom head to foot ; and his face in* 
dicated the greatest terror and distress. The two principal bidders— 
and they seemed to enter into a pretty warm competition— were a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who api)eared to know the poor fellow 
on sale, and a dashing, buckish young man, who, it was said, was a slave- 
trader from South Carolina^ who had come to purchase slaves for that 
market. 

As the sale proceeded, it was curious, but at the same time most dis- 
tressing, to ol»erve the anxietj of the unhappy slave. When the slave- 
trader took the lead, his jaw fell, his eyes polled wildly^, aud he seemed 
the very picture of despair : but when we Virginian bid higher, a gleam 
of pleasure shot acroos nis face, the tears ran down his cheeks, and his- 
eamest "God bless you, master!" was enough to touch the hardest 
heart. He interrupted the sale by his cries and vociferations, and not 
even the whip could keep him still. He called upon his favourite bidder 
by name, and entreated him to persevere, by every motive he could 
think of. He promised to serve him faithmll^ to the last minute of his 
life, and work himself to death in his service, if he would only buy him, 
onlv save him from being whollv separated from his wife and children, 
and sent away— he knew not whither— fW)m the place where he was 
bom and raiBed, and where, as he said, he had always behaved well, and 
borne a good character. Not that he had any particular objections to 
the other gentleman either— for the poor fellow oegan to see the danger 
of offending a man who was likely to become his master ; no doubt ne 
was a very fine gentleman too ; but he wa^s a stranger, and would tak& 
him out of the country, and carry him far away from his wife and 
children ; and as he mentioned them, his voice sirnk, choked and inter- 
rupted, to an inarticulate sobbing. 

The bidders kept up the contest with much spirit. The man was 
•ridently a first-rate nand. Aside from this, the Virginian seemed 
touched by the poor fellow's entreaties, and dropped some hints about 
slave-traders, which put his opj)onent into a violent passion, and came- 
near ending m a quarrel. The interposition of the by-standers kept the 
competitors apart ; but the slave-trader, whose passions were roused, 
swore that he would have the " boy," cost what he might, if it were only 
to teach him a little good manners. One or two of the oompanv cried 
shame, and called upon the slave-trader to leave off bidding, and suffer 
the poor fellow to remain in the country. He replied with an oath and 
a sneer, that he was not fool enough to be bamboozled by any such non- 
sense ; and immediately rose fifl^ dollars on the last bid. This was more- 
than the Vurginian covdd afford to sacrifice to a fit of good nature, and 
piqued and wiagrined, he yielded up the contest. The auctioneft'^ 
knocked off the purchase ; and the man. more dead than alive, wa- 
livered into the hands of the slave-trader's attendants, who ref 
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orders to jziye him twenty lashes on the spot, for his " oorsed ill- 
mannerly V irginian insolence." 

The sneering emphasis with which this was spoken created no little sen- 
sation among the hy-standers; but as the slave-trader strutted about witii 
his hand on his dirk-handle, and as two pistols mi^ht plainly be seen 
sticking out of his pockets, nobody saw fit to question this provddng 
exercise of ''his sacred right of property/' and the sale proceeded as 
before. 

At len^h came my turn. I was stripped half naked, the better to 
show my joints and muscles, and placed upon the table or plfttform, on 
which the subject of the sale was exppsed to the examination of the 
purchasers. I was whirled about, my limbs were felt, and my capabili- 
ties discussed, in a slang much like that of a company of horse-jockeys. 
Various were the remarks that were made upon me. One fellow 
declared that I had "a savage, sullen look f another swore that my eye 
was " devilish malicious ;" a third remarked that these Ught-colon3red 
fellows were all rascals ;— to which the auctioneer replied, that he never 
knew a slave of any smartness who was not a rogue. 

Abundance of questions were put to me, as to where I was raised, why 
I was sold, and what I was fit for. To all these inouiries I made the 
shortest and most indefinite answers. I was not in a humour to gratify 
1^ curiosity ; and I had none of that ambition to bring a high price, so 
common among slaves, the last and lowest form in which is displayed that 
love of sui)eriority . which exercises so principal an influence over tilie 
fedings and the actions of men. 

Mr. Stubbs kept in tiie background, and said nothing. He had his 
own reasons, I suppose, for tms reserve. The auctioneer did his best. 
According to his account, there was not a stronger more laborious, 
docile ana obedient servant to be bought in all the States. Notwith- 
standing all these praises, a suspicion seemed to spread itself that my 
master had some reasons for selling me, which he did not think fit to 
avow. One suggested that I must be consumptive; another thouKht it 
likely I was subject to file : while a third expressed the opinion that I 
was an unruly feUow and mighty hard to manage.'* The scars on my 
book tended to confirm these suspicions ; and I was knocked of^ at las^ 
at a very low price, to a portly, smiling old gentleman, by name Mi^or 
Thornton. 

No sooner had the auctioneer's hammer struck upon the table, than 
imr new master spoke kindly to me, and ordered my irons to be taken 
on. Against this, Mr. Stubbs and the auctioneer remonstrated very 
earnestly ; and assured the purchaser that if he unchained me, he did it 
at his own risk. "I know it," repUed my new master, tiie risk 
is mine, — but I will never own a servant who wants to run away 
from me." ■ 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

When my new master learned that I had but just recovered from a 
fever, and that my strength was not yet entirely restored, he procured a 
horse for me. and we set out together for his plantation, lie lived a 
considerable distance west of Richmond, in that part of the state known 
as Middle Virginia. During the ride he entered into conversation witii 
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me, and I found bim a very different person from any one I had ever 
met with before. 

He told me that I mig^ht consider myself lucky in falling into his 
hands, for he made it a pomt to treat his servante better than anybody 
in the neighbourhood. " If they are discontented, or unruly, or apt to 
run away, he added, **I sell them at once, and so get rid or them. I 
dont want any such fellows about me. But as my servants know vei^ 
well, that they stand no chance to better themselves by changing their 
master, they are very cautiou^how they offend me. JBe obedient, my 
boy, and do your task, and I will ensure vou plenty to eat enough 
elouLes, and more indulgence than you will be likely to get m>m any 
other master." Such was the amount of Mijor Tnomton's lecture, 
which it took him, however, some five or six hours to get through 
with. 

It was late in the evening before we arrived at Oakland—for that was 
the name of Major Thornton's property. The house was of brick, with 
wooden porticoes. It was not large, but neat, and very handsome, and 
presented many more appearances of substantial comfort than are to be 
found about most of the houses of Virginia. The grounds around it 
were prettily laid out^ and ornamented with flowers and shrubbery,— a 
thing quite uncommon, and which I had seldom seen before. At a dis- 
tance, on a fine swell, were the servants' cabins, built of brick, neat and 
substantial ; not placed in a straight line, but clustered together in a 
manner that had something picturesque about it. They were shaded by 
fine large oaks ; no underbrush nor weeds were suffered to grow about 
th^n; and altogether, thev presented an appearance of neatness and 
comfort as new and singular as it was pleasmg. The servants' cabins, 
on all ^e plantations I had ever seen before, were a set of miserable^ 
ruinous hovels, with leaky roofs and day floors, almost buried in a rank 
growth of weeds, and as dirty and ill«kept as they were uncomfortable. 

The children, who were playing about the cabins, furnished a new 
occasion of surprise. I had oeen accustomed to see the children of a 
plantation runmng about stark naked, or dressed— if dressed at all— in a 
shirt of dirty osnaburgs^ hanging in tatters about their le^, and never 
washed after it was once put on. But the children at Oakland were 
neatly and comfortably clothed, and presented nothing of that squalid, 
pin<£ed, neglected, and half-starved appearance to which my eye was so 
well accustomed. Their merry faces and boisterous sports called up no 
idea of juvenile wretchedness. I observed, too, that the hands, who 
were juss comine in from their work, were all well clothed. I saw none 
of tiioee patched, tattered, ragged, and filthy garments so common on 
other j>Iantations. 

Mi^or Thornton was not a planter ; that is to say, he did not make 
tobacco, and he' chose to call himself a farmer. His principal crop was 
wheat : and he was a great advocate for the clover system oi cultivation, 
which ne had adopted and pursued with much success. He owned some 
thirty or forty working hands ; the children and superannuated made 
his entire stock of slaves upwards of eighty. He kept no overseer, but 
managed for himself. Indeed, it was a maxim with him, that an over- 
seer was enough to ruin any man. He was naturally stirring and 
industrious, and agriculture was his hobby — a hobby which he rode to 
some purpose. 

In all these things, and many others, he was the perfect contrast of all 
his neighbours ; and for that reason very little liked by any of them. ,He 
carefully avoided horse-racing, cock-fights^ political meetmra, drinking: 
gambling, and frolicking of every sort. His money, he used to say, cost 
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him too much to make it to be thrown away upon a bet ; and as to 
frolics, he had neither time nor taste for any such nonsense. His neigh-* 
hours revenged themselves for this contempt of their favourite sports, by 
pronouncing him a mean-spirited mone^-making fellow. T^ey wen^ 
farther, and accused him of heing a bad citizen and a dan^^rous neigh- 
bour. They complained most bitterly, that his excessive mdulgenoe to 
his servants made all the slaves in the neighbourhood uneasy and disoon* 
tent^ ; and at one time some of them went so far as to talk about giving^ 
him warning to move out of the county^' 

But Major Thornton was a man of spirit. He understood his ows 
rights ;— he knew well the people among whom he lived, and what sort^ 
of reasoning would influence them most. He contrived to ^ h<dd of an 
offensive remark of one of the busiest of his ill-disposed neigfhbours, and 
sent him a challenge. It was accepted ; and his antagonist was shot 
through the heart at the first fire. Henceforward— though his neigh- 
bours liked him no better than before— they took very good care how 
they talked about him, and allowed him to go on in his own way without 
an v interference. 

Major Thornton had not been bred a planter, and this perhaps was 
the reason why he departed so much from the ordinary routine, and 
managed things so very differently from all his neighbours. He was 
bom of a good family, as they say in Virginia, but his father died when 
he was a mere bo^, and left but a very scanty property. He began life, 
in a small wav, m a country store. His shrewdness, economy, and at^ 
tention to his business^ enabled him, in the course of a few years, to lay- 
up a considerable sum of money. In Virginia, trade is hardly looked 
upon as respectable, at least such was the case at the time of which I 
am speaking, and every one who desires to be anybody, aims at becoming^ 
a landed pr(n>rietor. About the time that Mfuor Thornton had made 
enough to think of changing his store for a plantation, the proprietor 
of Oakland, having already wasted two good estates on dogs, horses, and 
wild debauchery, became so pressed for money as to be obliged to oring 
his remaining property under the hammer. Major Thornton became 
the purchaser; but the i)lace he bought vras very different f^om Oak> 
land as I saw it. The buildings, which were old and usly, were all out 
of repair, and just tumbUng to the ground ; and the land was nearly- 
ruined by that miserable, thriftless svstem of cultivation, so universal 
throughout the slave-holding states of America. 
' In a few years after the property had passed into the hands of Mf^or 
Thornton, everything was changed. The old houses were torn down 
and new ones built. The grounds about the house were enclosed and 
ornamented ; and the land, under skilfbl management, was fast regain- 
ing its original fertility. Those who had been Dorn and bred planters, 
and whose estates were very much in the same way in which Oakland 
had been before it fell into the hands of Major Thornton, looked at 
what was going on there with astonishment and envy, and wondered 
how it could possibly happen. Migor Thornton was always ready to 
tell them ; for he was extremely fond of talkinff, particularly about 
himself and his system of farming. But thoueh ne had explained l^e 
whole matter at least ten times to every one of nis neighbours, he never 
could make a single convert. He haa three favourite topics ; but he 
was equallv unsuccessful upon all of them. He never could persuade 
any one of his neighbours that a clover lajr was the true cure for sterile 
fields; that the only way to have a plantation well managed, was to ma- 
nage it one's self; or that to give servants enough. to ea^ was a suee 
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method to prevent them from plundermg the oom-fields and stealing 
fiheep. 

But though Migor Thornton oould gain no imitators, he still perscs 
Tered in forming aooording to his own notions. In no respect was he 
moore an innovator than in the management of his slaves. A merciful 
man, he used to saj, is merciftil to his beast ; and not having been raised 
on a plantation, he oould not bear the idea of treating his servants worse 
than nis horses. " It may do ver^ well for you, colonel," he said one day, 
to one of his neighbours, " to.tie a fellow up and give him forty lashes 
with your own mmd ; you were bom and bred to it, and I dare sav 
you find it very easy. But as odd as you may think it, I had much 
i»ther be flogged myself than to flog one of my servants ; and though 
sometimes I am obh^ to do it, it is a (rreat point with me to get along 
with as Uttle whippmg as possible. That's a principal reason why I 
keep no overseer, for a cowhide and a pair of irons are the only 
two things those fellows have any notion of. They have no wis^ 
and if they had they have not the sense^ to get along in any other way ; 
—the devu take the whole generation of them. Everybody, you know, 
have their oddities. For my part I hate to hear the crack of a whip 
on my plantation, even thouf^n it be nothing more than a cart-whip." 

The above speech of Major Thornton's contained a brief summary 
of his i^stem. He was, what every other slaveholder is, and from the 
very necessity of his condition must be, a tyrant He felt no scruple in 
compelling his fellow-men to labour, in order that he might ai>propriate 
the nruits of that labour to his own benefit, and in this certainly, if in 
Anything, the very essence of tyrannv consists. But though a tyrant, 
as every slaveholder is and must be, he was a reasonable, and, as far as 
possible, a humane one, — ^which very few slaveholders either are or can 
be. He had no more thought of relinquishing what he and the laws 
called his proper^ in his slaves, than he had of leaving his land to be 
occupied by tne first comer. He would have been as ready as any of 
his neighbours, to have denounced the idea of emancipation, or the 
notion of limiting his power over his servants, as a ridiculous absurdity, 
And an impertinent interference with his **mo6t sacred rights." But 
though in theorvhe claimed all the authority and prerogatives of the 
most unlimited despotism, he displayed, in his practice, a certain share 
of common sense and common humanity, two things which, so far as 
relates to the management of his slaves, it is extremely uncommon for 
a slaveholder to have, or, if he has tnem, very difficult for him to 
exercise. 

These unusual ^fts led him to a discovery which at the time was 
entirely new in his neighbourhood; though 1 hope before now it has 
beo(mie general He discovered that men cannot work without eating ; 
And that so far as the capabiUty of labour is ooncemed, there is the same 
policy in attending to the food, shelter, and comfort of one's slaves, 
as in spending something on com and stabling for one's horses. " Feed 
well and work hard," was Mtyor Thomton^ motto and practice,— a 
motto and a practice which, in any other country than America, would 
never have subjected him to the charge of unreasonable and superfluous 
humanity. 

As to whipping. Major Thornton, to use his own phrase, could not 
hear it. Whether he felt some quahns of conscience at the barefaoe<L 
open tyrann:^ of the lash.— which I do not think very probable, for I 
once hoard mm tell a Methodist parson, who ventured to say something 
to him on that delicate subject, that he had as mu(^ right to flog his 
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slaves as to eat his dinner,— or whether it was l^e influence of that in- 
stinctive humanity which is wanting only in brutal tempers, and which, 
till evil custom has worn it out, will not permit us to inflict pain with- 
out feeling ourselves a sympathetic suffering; or whatever might be the 
reason, unless Major Thornton was put into a passion— to which he 
was but seldom hable— he certainly had a great horror at using the 
whip. 

But this was not all. Another man might have detested it as much 
as he did ; but the practice of a year or two. in planting, and the ap- 
parent impossibility of dispensing with its use, would have taught him 
to get rid of so inconvenient a squeamishness. There are very few men 
indeed— and of all men in the world, very few planters— whose good 
sense and knowledge of human nature would enable them to manage 
their slaves by any other means. Major Thornton, however, contrived 
to ^et on wonderfully well ; and in all the time that I lived with him, 
which was nearly two years, there were not more than half a dozen 
whippings on the place. If one of his servants was guilly of anything, 
which, in a slave, is esteemed especially enormous, such as running 
away, repeated tneffc, idleness, insolence, or insubordination, Major 
Thornton sent him off to be sold. By a strange but common incon- 
sistency, this man ^of feeling, who could not bear to whip a slave, or to 
see him whipped, or even to have him whipped on his own plantation, 
felt no scruples at all at tearing him from the arms of his wife and 
children, and setting him up at public sale, to fall into the hands of any 
ferocious master who might chance to purchase him ! 

This dread of being sold was ever before our eyes, and was as effica- 
cious as the lash is on other plantations, in forcing us to labour and 
submission. We knew very well, that there were few masters like 
Major Thornton : and the thought of exchanging our nice, neat cot- 
tages, our plentinil allowance, our regular supply of clothing, and the 
general comfort and indulgence of Oakland, for the fare and the treat- 
ment to be exi)ected &om the common run of masters, was more terrible 
than a dozen whippings. Major Thornton understood this well; and 
he took care to keep up the terrors of it, by making an example of some 
delinquent once in a year or two. 

Then he had the art ci exciting our emulation by little prizes and 
presents; he was very scrupulous never to exact anything beyond the 
appointed task ; and he kept us in good humour, by allowing us, when 
not at work, to be very much our own masters, and to go where, and 
do what we pleased. We were rather cautious, though, how we visited 
the neighbouring plantations; for with a magnanimity worthy of slave- 
holders, some of Major Thornton's neighbours were in the l»bit of 
gratifying their spite against him, by improving every opportunity that 
offered to abuse his servants. And here I may as well relate an inci- 
dent that happened to myself, which will serv^ at once, as a curious 
illustration of Virginian manners, and a proof of what I believe will be 
found to be true all the world over,— tnat where the laws aim at the 
oppression of one half the people of a country, they are seldom treated 
with much respect by the bther half. 

Captain Eobinson was one of Major Thornton's nearest neighbours, 
and a person with Whom he had frequent altercations! I was passing 
along on the public road one Sunday, at a Uttle distance from Oakland, 
when I met Captain Bobinson on horseback, followed by a servant. He 
bade me stop and inquired if I was the fellow whom that damned scoun- 
drel Thornton'' sent to his house yesterday with an insolent message 
ut his lower-field fences. I answered that I had been sent yester- 
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day with a message about the fenoe, which I had delivered ^to fa 
overseer. 

"A mighty pretty message it was— miKhty ! Ill tell you what, bo 
if mv overseer had known his business, ne would have tucked you u 
on the spot and given you forty lashes.** 

I told him that I had only deUvered the messaee which my ma8t< 
had sent me with^ and it seemed hard to blame me for that. 

"Don't talk to me, don't talk to me^^ you infernal scoundrel—r 
teach both you and your master what it is to insult a gentleman. La 
hdd of him, Tom, wiiile I dust that new jacket of his a little." 

Having received these orders from his master. Captain Bobinson 
man Tom jumped off his horse, and laid hold of me ; but as I struggle 
hard, and was the stronger of the two, I should soon have got away, 
the master had not diaoiounted, and come to the aid of his servan 
Both together, they were too strong for me; and having succeeded i 
getting me down, they stripped off my coat, and bound my hand 
Captam Bobinson then mounted his horse, and beat me with nis whi 
till it was quite worn out. HaTing thus satisfied his rage, he rode ol 
followed by Tom, without taking tne trouble to loose my hands. The 
had no sooner left me, than I began to look about for mj hat and coa 
Both were missins ; and whether it was the captain or ms servant tba 
carried them off, 1 never could discover. I suppose, though, it was th 
servant^for I recollect very well seeing Tom, a few Sundays aftei 
strutting about at a Methodist meeting, with a blue coat on, which 
could almost have sworn to be mine. 

When I got home, and told mv master what had happened, he was i 
a towering passion. At firstTue was for riding at once to Gaptai: 
Bobinson's, and calling for an explanation. But presently he recol 
lected that the county court was to meet the next day, at which he ha 
business. This would give him an opportunity to consult his lawyer 
and after a Uttle reflection, he thought it best not to move in the affai 
till he had legal advice upon it. 

The next day he took me with him. "We called upon the lawyer ; 
told what had happened to me, and Major Thornton inquired wha 
satisfaction the law would afford him. 

The lawyer answered, that the law in this case was very dear, ant 
the remedy it provided, all-sufficient. " Some people," he said, ' whi 
know nothing about the matter, have asserted that the law in the slave 
holding Stat^, does not protect the person of the slave against the vie 
lence of the free, and that any white man may flog any slave at his owi 
good pleasure. This is a very great mistake, if not a wilful falsehood 
The law permits no such thing. It extends the mantle of its nrotectioi 
impartially over bond and free. In this respect, the law knows m 
distinction. If a freeman ia assaulted, he has his action for damage 
assailant; and if a slave is assaulted, the master of th 



slave, who is his legal guardian and protector, can hring his axjtion fo: 
damages. Now, in this ewe, Mi^or Thornton, it fe quite plain that yoi 
have good ground of action a^nst Captain Bobinson ; and the jury, 
dare say, wBl give" you a swmging verdict. I suppose you are able U 
prove all these facts?" ^ „, -ax. 

"Prove them—to be sure," answered my master; here is Arch: 
himself who has told you the whole story.** ,. xi. * i 

" Yes. my good sir ; but you do not seem to rememDer that a siav< 
cannot be admitted to testify against a white man." ^^ ^ ^ j xi. i ^ 

" And pray teU me, then,* sSdMMor Thornton, "what good the lav 
you speak of is going to do me ? Did not Bobinson catch Arohy alone 
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And abuse him, as he has told you ! You don't suppose he was fool 
enough to call in a white man, on purpose to be a witness against hin^. 
Why. sir, notwithstanding the protection of the law, which you com- 
mena so highly, every servant I have may be beaten by this Bobinson 
ever/ day in the week, and I not be able to get the slightest satisfaction. 
The devU take such law, I say. 

" But, my dear sir," answered the lawyer, ** you must consider the 
great danger and inconvenience of allowins slaves to be witnesses." 

" Why yes," said my master, with a half smile, " I fancy it would be 
rather cbngerous for some of my acquaintances ; quite inconvenient, no 
doubt. Well, sir^ since jou say the law can't help me in this matter, I 
must take care of myself I cannot allow my servants to be abused in 
this way. I'll horsewhip that scoundrel Bobmson at sight." 

With these words my master left the office, and I followed behind 
him. We had gone but a little way down the street when he had an 
unexpected opportunity of carrying his threat into execution,— for as it 
chAnoed, we met Captain Robmson, who had business, it seemed, at 
the county court as well as Major Thornton. My master did not waste 
man^ words upon him, but began striking him over the shoulders mth 
his riding whip. Captain Bobinson drew a pistol ; my master tbrevr 
down his whip and drew a pistol also. The captain fired, but without 
effect ; Major Thornton then levelled his weapon^ but Bobinson called 
out that he was unarmed, and begged him not to nre. Major Thornton 
besitated a moment and then dropped his hand. By this time ^uite a 
crowd had collected about us, and some friend of Captain Bobmson's 
handed him a loaded ])i8tol. The combatants renewed their aim, and 
fired together. Captain Bobinson fell desperately wounded. His ball 
missed my master, out passed through the body of a free coloured man, 
who was the only person of all the company who made any attempt to 
separate the iKirties. The poor fellow fell dead ; and the people about 
declared that it was good enough for him, for what right had a cursed 
free fellow " like him to be interfering between gentlemen ? 

Captain Bobinson's friends lifted him up and carried him home. 
Mi^or Thornton and myself walked off the field in triumph, and so the 
affaur ended. Such affrays are much talked about, but the grand jury 
very seldom hears anything of them ; and the conqueror is pretty sure to 
rise in the public estimation. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Some persons perhaps may think that having fallen into the hands of 
such a master as Major Thornton I had now nothing to do but to eat, 
to work, and to be happy. 

Had I been a horse or an ox there would be ^d ground for this 
idea; but unfortunately I was a man ; and the animal appetites are by 
no means the only motive of human action, nor the sole sources 6t 
human happiness or misery. 

It is certainly true that several of Major Thornton's servants, horn 
perhaps with but little sensibility, and brutalized by a life of servitude, 
seemed very well content with their lot. This was the sort of ser- 
vant which M^jor Thornton especially admired. In this particular he 
did not differ much from his neighbours. The more stupia a field hand 
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is, the more he is esteemed ; and a slave who shows any signs of capacity 
is generally, set down as certain to be a roKue and a rasoaL 

I soon discovered my master's fondness for stupid fellows ; and I took 
care to play the fool to his entire satisfaction. In a short lime I xnade 
myself quite a favourite ; and my master having taken a fancy to me, I 
was more indulged, perhaps, than any servant on the place. But this 
could not make me nappy. 

Human happiness— with some very limited exceptions— is never in 
fruitloB, but always in prospect and pursuit. It is not this, that, or the 
other situaltion that can give happiness. Biches. power, or glory 
are nothing when possessed. It is the pleasure of tne pursuit ana the 
struggle, it is the very labour of their attainment, in which consists tho 
happiness they bring. 

Those moralists who have composed so many homilies upon the du^ 
of contentment betray an extreme ignorance of human nature. No 
situation, however splendid, in which one is compelled to remain fixed 
and stationary, can lon^ afford pleasure; and on the other hand, no 
ciondition, however destitute or degraded, out of which one has a fair 
prospect, or anything like a sufficient hope of rising, can justly be 
considered as utterly miserable. This is the constitution of the human 
mind ; and in it we find the explanation of a thousand things, which, 
without this key to their meaning, seem full of mystery and contradic- 
tion. 

Though all men have not the same objects of pursuit, all are impelled 
and sustained by the same hoi>6 of success. Nothing can satis^ the 
lofty desires of one man, but influence, fame, or power, the myrtle 
wreath or laurel crown ; another aims no higher than to rise from abject 
poverty to a little competency, or, if his ambition is of another sor^ to 
Be the .chief person m his native village, or the oracle of a country 
neighbourhood. How different are these aims !— and yet, the impulse 
thai pibmpts them is the same. It is the desire of social superiority. 
He whom circumstances permit to yield to this impulse of his nature, 
and to pursue— successfully or not, it matters Uttle— but to pursue, with 
soine tolerable prospect of success, the objects which have captivated his 
fancy, may be regarded as having all the chance for happiness which the 
lot of humanity allows; while he, whom fate, or fortune, or whatever 
malignant cause, compels to suppress and forego the instinctive impulses 
and wishes of his heart— whatever in other respects maybe his situation 
—is a wretch condemned to sorrow, and deservinjf pity. To the one, 
toil is itself a pleasure. He is a hunter whom the sight of his game fills 
with delight, and makes insensible to fatigue. Desire sustains nim, and 
hope cheers nim on. These are delights the other never knows ; for him, 
life has lost its relish ; rest is irksome to him, and labour is intolerable. 

This is no digression. He who has taken the pains to read the pre- 
ceding j)aragraph will be able to understand how it happened, that 
even with such a master as Major Thornton, I was neither happy nor 
content. 

' It is true I was well fed, well clothed, and not severely worked ; and 
in these particulars, — as my master was fond of boasting, and as I have 
anoe found to be the case,— my situation was far superior to that of 
very many freemen. . But I lacked one thing which every freeman has: 
ana that one want was enough to make me miserable. I wanted 
liberty ; the Uberty of labouring for myself, not for a master ; of pursuing 
10^ Qwn happiness, instead of toiling at his pleasure, and for nis gain. 
Thia liberty can lighten the hardest lot. He knows but little^of human 
nature who has not discovered, that to all who rise one step above the 
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brutesy it is far pleasanter to starve and freeze after their own fashion,, 
than to be fed and clothed and worked upon compulsion. 

I was wretched,— for I had no object of hope or rational desire. I 
was a slave ; and me laws held out no prospect of emancipation. AU the 
efforts in the world could not better my condition ; all the efforts in th& 
world could not prevent me from falhng— perhaps to-morrow— into thfr 
hands of another master, as cruel and unreasonable as evil passions and 
hard-heartedness could make him. The future offered only the chance 
of evils. I might starve with cold and hunger as well as another; I 
might perish by gun-shot wounds, or the torture of the lash ; or be hung 
up, peniaps, without judge or jury. But of bettering my condition, I 
Imd neither chance nor hopes. I was a prisoner for life ; at the present 
moment not suffering for food or clothing, but without the slightest 
prospect of Uberation ; and likely enough at any moment to change my 
keeper, and under the disciphne of a new gaoler, to feel the pinchmgs of 
oold and hunger, and to tremble daily beneath the whip. 1 was cut ofiT 
and excluded from all those hopes and wishes, whim are the chief 
impulses of human action. I could not aim to become the master of a 
little cottage, which, however humble, I mieht call my own : to be the 
lord of one poor acre, which, however small or barren, might fitill bo^ 
mine. I could not marry— alas, poor Cassy !— and become the lather of 
a family, with the fond hope, that when a^ should overtake m& I 
might sml find pleasure and support in the kmdness of children and the- 
sympathy of a wife. Mv children might be snatched from the arms of 
their mother, and sold to the slave-trader ; the mother m^ht be sent to- 
keep them company,— and I be lefb old, desolate, uncomforted. Motives 
such as these, motives which strengthen the freeman's arm and cheer his 
heart, were unfelt by me. I laboured ;— but it was only because I 
feared the lash. The want of willingness unnerved me, and every stroke 
cost a new effort. 

It is even true, that Major Thornton's humanity, or to speak more 
correctly, his sense of his own interest, while it preserved his servants 
from the miseries of hunger and nakedness, at the same time exposed 
those among them, whom slavery and ignorance had not completely 
brutalized, to other and more excrucialdng miseries. Had we been but 
half fed and half clothed, like the servants on several of the neighbour- 
ing plantations, we should, like them, have enjoved the excitement of 
plunder. We should have found some exercise for our ingenuity, and 
some object about which to interest ourselves, in plans and stratagems 
for eking out our short allowance by the aid of theft. 

As it was, stealing was but little practised at Oakland. The induce- 
ment was too small, and the risk too great ; for detection was certain to 
result in being sold. Money was no object to us ; we could onlyspend 
it on food and clothes, and of these we had enough abready. WhiBky 
was the only luxury we wanted ; and we could make enough to purchase 
that without the necessi^ of thefb. Mr. Thornton allowed each of us a 
httle piece of ground. That was customary ; but what was quite con* 
tnxj to custom, he allowed us time to cultivate it. He endeavoured to 
stimulate our industry by the promise of buying all we coidd produce^ 
not at a mere nonunal price, as was the fashion on other plantations, but 
at its full value. 

I am sorry to say it, but it is not the less true, that Major Thornton's 
people, like all slaves who have the means and the opportunity^ were 
l^nerally drunkards. Our master took good care that whisky did not 
mterfere with our work. To be drunk before the task was finished was 

*'igh misdemeanour. But dter the day's labour was over we were at 
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liberty to drink as much as we pleased : provided always that it did not 
prevent us turning out at daylight the next mornmg. Sunday was 
generally a ra*and raeiturnalia. 

Hitherto I had scarcely been in the habit of drinking; but now I 
be^an to be eager for anything which promised to sustain my sinking 
spirits, and to excite my stagnant soul. I soon found in whisky a 
something that seemed to answer the purpose. In that elevation of 
heart which drunkenness inspires, that for^etfulness of the past and the 
present, that momentary halo with which it crowns the future, I found 
a delignt which I hastened to repeat, and knew not how to forego. 
BeaHty was to me a blank, dark and dreary. Action was forbidden; 
desire was chaiuea ; and hope shut out. I was obliged to find relief in 
dreams and illusions. Drunkenness, which degrades the freeman to a 
level v?ith the brutes, raises, or seems to raise, the slave to the digpiity of 
a man. It soon became my only pleasure, and I indulged it to excess. 
Every day, as soon as my task was finished, I hastened to shut myself up 
with my bottle. I drank in solitude— for, much as I loved the excite- 
ment of drunkenness, I could not forget its beastliness and insanity, and 
I hated to expose my folly to the sight of my fellow-servants. But my 
precautions were not always successful In the frenzv of exdtementl 
someldmes forgot all mv sober precautions, undid the bolts I had carefully 
fastened, and sought the company I most desired to shun. 

One Sunday, I had been drinking till I was no longer the master of 
my own actions. I had left my house, and gone to seek some boon 
companions with whom to protract the revel and increase its zest. But 
I was unable to distinguish one object from another ; and after straggling 
off for some distance, I sunk down, almost insensible, upon the carriage 
way which led towards Major Thornton's house. 

I had grown a little more sober, and was endeavouring to rally my 
thoughts and to recollect where I was, and what had brought me tnere, 
when I saw my master riding up the road with two other gentlemen 
They were all on horseback ; and as drunk as I was, I saw at a glance, 
that my master's two companions were very much in the same predicts 
ment. The manner in which they reeled backward and forward in 
their saddles was trulv laughable ; and I expected everv moment to see 
them falL I made these observations as I lay upon the road, without 
once thinking where I was, or recollecting the danger I was in of being 
ridden over. Thej; had come quite near before they noticed me. By 
this time I was sitting up, and my master's drunken companions took it 
into their heads to jump meir horses over me. Major Thornton did his 
best to ])revent them; one he succeeded in stopping, but the other 
evaded his attempt to seize the bridle, swore that the sport was toe 
pretty to be lost, put spurs to his horse, and brought him up to the leap. 

But the horse nad no fancy for this sort of sport. When he saw me 
before him, he started back, and his drunken rider came tumbline to 
the ground. The others dismounted, and went to his assistance. Before 
he was well upon his feet, he begsed Major Thornton's attention, and 
forthwith commenced a v^rv grave lecture on the indecency of allowing 
servants to get drunk, and to lie about the plantation,-j-particularly 
across the roads, frightening gentlemen's horses, and putting the necks 
of their riders into leopardy. "Especially you, Major Thornton, who 
pretend to be a pattern for all of us. Yes, sir, yes, if you did as you 
ought to do, every time one of the rascal fellows nad the insolenoe to get 
drunk, you would tie him up and give him forty lashes. That's the way 
1 do on my plantation." 

My mast^ was so very fond of setting forth his method of fanr 
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and bis plan of plantation discipline, that he did not always stop to con'* 
aider whether his auditors were drunk or sober. The present oppor- 
tvmity was too good to be lost and, rubbing his hands together, he 
answered, with a half smile, and a very sagacious look,— '" But, my dear 
sir, you must know it is a part of my jplan to let my servants dnnk as 
much as they please, so that it does not mterfere with their tasks. Poor 
fellows ! it serves to keep them out of mischief, and soon makes them so 
stupid they are the easiest creatures in the world to manage." Here he 
paired a minute, and assuming the look which a man puts on who 
thinks he is going to ur^ an unanswerable argument— '^ Besides,** he 
added, ''if one of these drinking fellows happens to take a huff, and runs 
away, the very first thins he does is to get drunk, so that you seldom 
have any difldoulty in catcuing him." 

Though I was still too much under the influence of whisky to be 
capable of much muscular motion, I had so far recovered my senses as 
to comprehend perfectly all that my master was saying ; and no sooner 
had he finished, than, drunk as I was, I made a resolution to drink no 
more. I was not yet so tax lost as to be able to endure the idea of being 
myself the instrument of my own degradation. My Resolution was weu 
kept, for I have seldom tasted spirits since that day. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

It is the lot of the slave to be exposed, in common with other men, to 
all the calamities of chance and all the caprices of fortune. But, unlike 
other men, he is denied the consolation of struggling against them. He 
is bound hand and foot ; and his sufferings are aggravated tenfold by the 
bitter idea that he is not allowed to help himself! or to make any attempt 
to escape the blow which he sees impending over him. This idea of utter 
helplessness is one of the most distressing m nature ; it is twin-sister to 



^dajor Thornton, by over-exertion and imprudent exposure, brought 
on a fever, which in a short time assumed a very unfavourable aspect. 
It was the first time he had been sick for many years. The alarm, and 
even terror, which the news of his danger excited at Oakland was very 
great. Every morning and evening we collected about the house to learn 
now our master did; and mournful were the faces, and sad the hearts, 
with which we heard the bitter words, ** no better." The women at 
Oakland had always been treated with peculiar indulgence, such as their 
sex and weakness demands,— but demands so often without obtaining it. 
Major Thornton's illness gave an instance how fUll of gratitude is the 
female heart, and at what a trifling expense one may purchase its most 
zealous affection. All the women on the place were anxious to be 
employed in some way in ministering to the comfort of their suffering 
master. The most disagreeable duties were eagerly performed; and u 
ever man was tenderly and assiduously nursed, it was Major Thornton. 
But all this care, all our sympathy, our sorrow, and our terrors, were of 
no effect. The rever raeed with unabated fury, and seemed to find new 
fuel in the strength of the patient's constitution. But that fuel was soon 
exhausted, and in ten days our master was no more. 
. When his decease became known, we looked upon each other in silent 
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oonsfceimatioii^ A family of helplees orphans, from whom death had just 
snatched their last surviving parent, could not have felt a sreater desti- 
tation. Tears rolled down the cheeks of the men ; and the lamentations 
<rf ttie women were violent and wild. His old nurse, in particular, wept, 
and would not Hsten to any consolation. She had good reason. At his 
father's death she had been sold, with the other property, to satisfy the 
creditors. But Major Thornton had repurchased her, out of his very 
first earnings ; he had made her the head servant of his household, and 
had always treated her with great tenderness. The old woman loved him 
like her own child, and lamented her " dear son Charley." as she called 
him, with all the pathetic energy of a widowed and childless mother. 

We all attended the funeral, and followed our dead master to the 
grave. The hollow sound of the earth as it fell upon the coffin was 
echoed back from every bosom ; and when this last sad offix^ was finished, 
we stood over the spot, and wept together. Doubt not the sincerity or 
of our sorrow ! It was for ourselves we were lamenting. 

Major Thornton was never married ; and he left no children whose 
rights the laws acknowledged. If he had intended to make a will, his 
sudden death prevented him; and his property passed to a troop of 
cousins, for whom, I suspect, he did not entertain any great affection. 
At all events, I had never seen any of them at Oakland, nor could I 
learn from the other servants that either of them had ever made a visit 
there. It was thus that we became the property of strangers, who had 
never seen us, and whom we had never seen. 

These heirs-at-law were poor as well as numerous, and seemed very 
easer to turn all the property into money, so as to get tneir several shares 
with the least possible delay. An order of court, or whatever the legal 
process mi^ht be called, was soon obtained ; and the sale of the slaves 
was advertised to take place at the county court-house. The agent to 
whom the care of the estate was intrusted made the necessary prepara* 
tions. Of course, it was not thought expedient that we should know 
what was going on, or what our new owners intended to do with us. The 
secret was carefrilly kept, lest some of us should run away. 

The day before that which had been appointed for the sale we were 
collected together. The able-bodied men and women were handcuffed 
and chained in a strmg. A few old grey-headed people and the younger 
children were carried m a cart. The rest of us were driven along like 
cattle— men. women, and children together. Three fellows on horse- 
back, with the usual equipment of long whips, served at once as guards 
and drivers. 

I shall not attempt to describe our aflliction. It would be but the 
repetition of an ofb-told tale. Who has not read of slave-traders on the 
coast of Africa? Whose heart has not ached at picturing the terrors 
and despair of the kidnapped victims ? Our case was much the same. 
Many of us had been bom and reared at Oakland, and all looked upon 
it as a home ; nay more, as a dty of refuge, where we had always been 
safe from gratuitous insults and aggressions. From this home we were 
now snatSied away, without a moment's warning; and were driven 
chained to the slave-market to be sold to the highest bidder. 

Is it strange that we were reluctant to go ? Had we been setting 
out, of our own accord, to seek our fortunes, we could not have broken, 
all at once, all the ties that bound us to Oakland without some throbs 
of natural grief. What, then, must have been our anguish to leave it as 
^did? ^ , . .^ ' A 

But the tears of the men, the sobs of the women, and the ones and 
errors of the poor children, availed us nothing. Our conductors 
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enoked their whips, and made a jest of our lamentations. Our sorrowful 
prooession moved Rlowly on ; and many a sad lingering look we oast 
behind us. We said nothing ; and our melancholy reflections^ were only 
interrupted hy the curses, shouts, and loud laughter of our driTors. 

We lodged that night by the road side; our drivers sleeping and 
keeping watch by turns. The next day we reached the county court- 
house, and at the appointed hour the ssue began. The company was not 
very numerous, ana the bidders seemed extremely shy. Many of our late 
master's neighbours were present. One of them remarked that several 
of us were fine stout fellows, but, for his part he should be afraid to buy 
any of the Thornton hands, for we had been so spoiled by our late 
master's foolish indulgence, that one of us would be enough to spread 
discontent through a whole neighbourhood. This speech was received 
with evident applause, and it had its intended effect. The auctioneer 
did his best, and harangued most eloquently upon our healthy, sound, 
and plump condition. '*As to the over-induli^nce that gentleman 
speabi about," he added, ''a good cow-hide and strict discipline will soon 
bring them into proper subordination ; and from what 1 have heard of 
that gentleman's own management, he is the very person who ought to 
buy tnem." A slight titter ran through the company at this sallv of the 
auctioneer's, but it did not seem to make the bidding much brisker. 
We went off at very moderate prices. Most of the younger men and 
women and a large proportion of the children were bought by a slave- 
trader, who had come on purpose to attend the sale. It was very diffi- 
cult to get a bid for several of the old people. Mr. Thornton's nurse, 
who, as I have mentioned, had been his housekeeper, and a person or 
no httle consequence at Oakland, was knocked off for twenty dollars. 
She was bought by an old fellow well known in the neighbourhood for 
his cruelty to his servants. He shook his head as the auctioneer's 
hammer struck the table, grinned a significant smile, and said he be- 
lieved the girl was yet able to handle a hoe ; any how, he would get one 
summer's work out of her. The old lady had scarcely held up her head 
since the death of her master ; but she forgot all her sorrows, she for^t 
even to deplore the lot that seemed to await her. in her anger at bemg 
sold at so small a price. She turned to her purchaser, and with an in- 
dignant air told him that she was both youn»9r and stronger than folks 
thought for, and assured him that he had made the best bargain of any 
of the company. The old fellow chuckled, but said nothing. It was 
easy to read his thoughts. He was evidently resolving to hold the old 
woman to her word. 

Some of the old and decrepit slaves oould not be sold at all. They 
were not worth purchasing, and nobody would make an offer. I do not 
know what became of them. 

The slave-dealer who had purchased most of the children declined 
buying such of the mothers as were past the age of chUd-bearing. The 
parting of these mothers from their children was a new scene ofmisery 
and lamentation. The poor thin^, snatehed a little while before from 
the home of their birth and their infancy, and now, torn from the 
mothers that bore and nursed them, ctesped their httle hands, and 
shrieked with all the unrestrained vehemence of infant agony. The 
mothers wept too ; but theit grief was more subdued. There was one 
old woman, the mother, she said, of fifteen children. One little girl, 
about ten or twelve years ol(L was all that remained to her. The others 
had been sold and scattered, she knew not whither. She was now to 
part from her youngest and only remaining child. The httle girl clung 
^ her mother's dress with s^ the terror of one who was about to be 
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kidnapped, and her soreams and cries might have touched a heart of 
stone. Her new master snatched the child away, hit her a oat witii his 
whip, and hade her hold her " cursed clatter." A slave-trader, however 
he ma^r have the exterior of a gentleman, is in fact the same ferocious 
borhanan, whether on the coast of Gumea or in the heart of the 
** Ancient Dominion." 

When our new master had completed his purchases he prepared to 
set out with his drove. He was one of a slave-dealing firm, whose head- 
quarters were at the dty of Washington, the seat of the federal govern- 
ment, and the capital of the United States of America. It was to Ihis 
place that he intended to carry us. The whole purchase was about forty 
head, consisting in nearlv equal proportions of men, women, and 
children. We were ioined in couples oy iron collars about our necks, 
which were connected by a link of iron. To these connecting-hnks a 
heavy chain was taBtenei, extending from one end of the drove to the 
other. Besides all this, the right and left bsmds of every couple were 
fastened together by hand-cuffs, and another cbain i>ass^ idong these 
fastenings. The collars about our necks, with t^eir connecting-chain, 
might have been thought, perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, a 
sufficient security; but as our new master had heard from Major 
Thornton's neighbours, who were nresent at the sale, that we were a 
fiet of venr dangerous fellows," he thought it best, as he said, to omit no 
reofonable means of security. 

The drove was presently i>ut in motion. Our purchasers, with two 
or three assistants, rode beside us on horseback, armed with whips, as 
usual. The journey was slow, sad, and wearisome. We travelled with- 
out any goodwill ; the poor children harassed with the weight of their 
chains, and unaccustomed to fatigue ; and all of us Mnt for want of 
food— for our new master was an economist, who spent as Uttle on the 
road as possible. 

^ I will not dwell upon the tedious monotony of our sufferings and our 
joumev. Suffice it to sav, that after travelling for several days, we 
Grossed the noble and wide-spreading Potomac, and late at night began 
to enter the federal city. Perhaps lought to say, the place where the 
federal dty was to be, — for Washington, at that time seemed only a 
straggling village, scattered over a wide extent of sround, and inter- 
spersed with deserted fields, overgrown with bushes. There were 
some indications, however, of the future metropolis. The Capitol, 
though unfinished, was rearing its spacious walls in the moonught, 
and gave promise of a magnificent edifice. Lights gleamed from the 
windows. The Oonness perhaps was in session. I gazed at the 
building with no little emotion. ''This," said I to myself, "is the 
head-quarters of a great nation, the spot in which its concentrated 
wisdom is collected, to devise laws for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity—the just and equal laws of a free people and a great demo- 
cracy!" I was going on with this mental soliloquy, when the iron 
collar about my neck touched a place from which it had rubbed the 
skin; and as I started with the pain, the rattling of chains reminded 
me, Wat "these just and equal laws of a free people and a great demo- 
cnisy" did not avail to rescue a million* of bondmea. from hopeless 
servitude; and the cracking of our drivers' whips told too plainly that 

* The slaves to the United States are now near three mfflions and a half. It 
ought perhaps to be added, that by the federal constitution the general goTem- 
ment has no right to hiterfere with the question of slavery hi the Ststes. The 
legialatore of each State is the sole Judge of that question, withto its own limitr 
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within a stone's throw of the Temple of Liberty— nay, under its Twy 
porticos— the most brutal odious, and detestable tyranny, found none to 
rebuke, or to forbid it. W hat sort of liberty is it whose ohosen city is a 
slaye-market ?— and what that freedom, which permits the bravado 
insolence of a slave-trading aristocracy to lord it in the very halls of her 
leoslation ? 

We passed up the street which led by the Capitol, and presently 
arrived at the establishment of Savage, Brothers and Co., our new mas* 
ters. Half an acre of ground, more or less, was enclosed with a wall 
some twelve feet high, well armed at the top with iron spikes and pieoes 
of broken bottles. In the centre of the enclosure was a low brick 
building of no great size, with a few narrow grated windows, and a stout 
door, well secured with bars and padlocks. This was the establishment 
used by Messrs. Savage, Brothers and Co. as a warehouse, in which 
they stowed away such slaves as they purchased from time to time, in 
the neighbouring country, to be kept till they were ready to send them 
off in droves, or to shii) them to the south. In common with all the 
slave-hunting; gent^, Messrs. Savage, Brothers, and Co. had the free use 
of the city prison ; but this was not large enough for the scale on which 
they earned on operations ; so they had buUt a prison of their own. It was 
under the management of a regular gaoler^ and was very much like any 
other gaoL The slaves were allowed the hberty of the jard during the 
day-time ; but at sunset they were all locked up promiscuously in the 

J>nson. This was small, and ill-ventilated ; and the number that was 
breed into it was sometimes very sreat. While I was confined there 
the heat and stench were often intolerable ; and many a morning I came 
out of it with a burning thirst and a hi^h fever. 

The states of Maryland and Virginia claim the honour of having 
exerted themselves for the aboUtion of the African slave-trade. It is 
true they were fEtvourable to that measure.— and they had good reasons 
of their own for being so. They gained the credit of humanity by the 
same vote that secured them the monopoly of a domestic trade in slaves, 
which bids fair to rival any traffic ever prosecuted on the coast of Africa. 
The African traffic they have declared to be piracy, while the domestic 
slave-trade flourishes in the heart of their own territories, a just, legal, 
and honourable commerce ! 

The district of Colombia, which includes the city of Washington, and 
which is situated between the two states above mentioned, has become, 
from the convenience of its situation, and other circumstances, the 
centre of these slave-trading operations, — an honour whibh it shares, 
however, with Biohmond and Baltimore, the chief towns of Virginia ana 
Maryland. The lands of these two states have been exhausted by a 
miserable and inefficient system of cultivation, such as ever pre'mls 
where farms are large and the labourers enslaved. Their produce is the 
same with the productions of several of the free states north and west 
of them ; and they are every day sinking faster and faster under the 
competition of free labour, to which they are exposed. 

Many a Virginian planter can only bring bis revenue even with his 
expenditures, by selling every year a slave or two. This practice, 
jocularly, but a^ the same time significantly known as ''eating a negro'^ 

Slavery, howerer, is stiU tolerated Within the district of Columbia, which includes 
the city of Washington, over which Congress has an exclusive right of legislation. 
It is to be hoped that the people of the free States will not be deterred hj the 
insolent and ferocious spirit of the slave-holders from doing themselves itie 3 osllce 
abolish slavery wherever it is witUn their power.— Eo. 
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^-ai^irase worthy of ' slaye-holding humanity— is beooming everyday 
more and more common. A very large number of planters have ceased 
to raSse crops with the expectation of profit. They endeavour to make 
the produce of their lands pay their current expenses ; but all their 
hopes of gain are confined to the business of raising slaves for the 
southern market; and that market is as regularly supplied with slaves 
from Virginia as with mules and horses from Kentucky. 

But the slave-trade in America^ as well as in Africa, carries with it 
the curse of depopulation ; and, together with the emigration which is 
eonstantly going on, has abreadj unpeopled ^eat tracts or countij in the 
lower part of Virginia, and is fast restoring the first seats of Anglo- 
American population to all their ori^al wildness and soUtude. 
Whole counties almost are grown up m useless and impenetrable 
thickets, already retenanted by deer and other wild game, their original 
inhabitants. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

Wb were driven into the prison-yard, through a stout gate well 
studded with iron nails. The neavy padlocks of the prison-ooor were 
unfastened, and we were thrust in, vnthout further ceremony. A faint 
glimmer or moonlight stole in at the narrow and grated windows of the 
prison ; but it was some time before I was able to distinguish one object 
from another. When at leip^th my eyes had accommodated themselves 
to the faintness of the light, I found myself crowded into the midst of 
perhaps a himdred human beings,— most of them young men and women 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-fivej—closely packed on the 
bare floor. 

A considerable number started up at our entrance, and began to 
crowd about us. and to inc|[uire who we were, and whence we came. 
They seemed glad of anythmg to break the monotony of their confine- 
ment. ^ But wearied and fatigued, we were in no humour for talking ; 
and sinking down upon the floor of our prison, notwithstanding the 
poisonous stench, and the confined and impure atmosphere, we were 
soon buried in profound slumbers. Sleep is the dearest solace of the 
wretched ; and there is this sweet touch of mercy in it, that it ever closes 
the eyes of the oppressed, more willinghr than those of the oppressor. I 
hardly think that any member of the firm of Savage, Brothers, and Co. 
slept so soundly that night, as did the most unquiet of their newly pur- 
dwsed victims. 

Day came— the prison-door was unlocked, and we were let out into 
the inclosure about it. The scanty allowance of corn-bread which the 
penuriousness of our wealthy but economical masters allowed us, was 
doled out to each. My meal finished. I sat down upon the ground, and 
observed the scene about me. With a few exceptions, the prisoners 
were collected in groups^ some containing two or three, and others a 
much larger number. Tne men were more numerouathan the women, 
though the females had received a considerable addition from our party. 
The acquaintance of these new comers was eagerly sought for, and they 
were constantly receiving soUdtations to enter into temporary union? 
fq last while the parties remained together. Most of the women wr 
ve found in the prison had already formed connections of this sort 
. These courtships, if so they shoiud be called, were still going on, 
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a tall young fellow, with a very quizzioal fiuse, produoed a three-«tringed 
fiddle, and after preluding for a few moments, struck un a lively tune. 
The found of the music soon drew a large group about nim, who pro- 
vided themselves with iHurtners and began a dance. As the fiodler 
warmed to his businesEL ne pla^red faster and fester ; and the danoers, 
amidst laughs and shoufs and boisterous merriment, did their best to keep 
up with the tune. 

It is thus that men, whenever their natural sources of enjoyment fail 
them, betake themselves to artificial excitements. Too often, we sing 
and dance, not because we are merry, but in the hope to become so ; 
and merriment itself is seldomer the expression and the evidence of plea- 
sure, than the disguise of weariness and pain, the hollow echo of an 
aching heart 

But the entire company did not jmn the dancers. As it hapi>ened, it 
was Sunday;- and a part of them seemed to entertain conscientious 
scruples about dancing on that, and for aught I know, upon any other 
day. The more sober part of the companv gradually collected together 
in the opposite comer of the prison-yard ; and a sedate young man, 
with a handsome and inteUigent face, mounted upon the head of an 
empty barrel which happenea to be stonding there, and taking a hymn- 
book Arom his nocket, struck up a Methodist psalm. His voice was sweet 
and (dear, and nis singing far from disagreeable. He was soon joined 
bv several others ; and as the chorus swelled, the sound of the psalmody 
almost drowned the scraping of the fiddle and the laughter of the 
dancers. I observed, too, that several of the dandng party cast their 
eyes f^om time to time wistftdly towards the sinsers ; and before the 
psalm was half finished several of the fenudes had stolen sofbly away, 
and mingled in the group collected about the preacher. The singing 
being ended, he began to pray. His hands were clasped and raised, and 
he spoke with a ready fluency and a natural earnestness and unction 
not always heard from a regular clergyman in a cushioned pulpit Tears 
ran down many a foce, and sighs ana groans almost drowned the voice 
of the speaker. These perhaps were mere practised responses, as artifi- 
cial ana as little sincere as the drawl of the parish clerk in the Eng^h 
church service. And vet in some oases they had every ai>pearance oi 
being genuine bursts of natural feeling,— an mvoluntary tribute to the 
eloquence and fervour of the speaker. 

Next followed the exhortation. The text was fVom Job: and the 
preacher began upon the trite subject of patience. But Uke all ignorant 
and illiterate speakers, he soon deserted his original topic, and ran on 
from one thing to another with very little of methoa or oonneotion. 
Now and then some sparks of sense were struck out; but they were 
speedily quenched in a flood of absurdity. It was a strange farra^; 
but it was delivered with a volubility, an earnestness, and a force, which 
produoed a strong effect ui>on the hearers. It was not long before he 
nad worked them up to a pitch of excitement which far surpassed that 
of the dancers in the opposite comer. Indeed, the dancing group grew 
thinner and thinne^ and the squeak of the fiddle sounded weaker and 
weaker, till at last the fiddler threw down his instrument, and with his 
remainmg adherents hastened to swell the audience of a performer 
whose powers so much out-matched his own. 

' As the sermon proceeded, the groans and cries of mercy and amen 
grew louder and more frequent, and several, overcome bv their feelings, 
or wishing, or affecting to be so, fell fiat upon the ffround, and screamed 
and shouted as if they were poraeased by evil spirit. So stronc was the 

^nagion, and so powerftil tiie sympathetio infeotiouBaeflB of this spiri- 
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toal intoxication, that I, a mere looker-on, felt a strong impulse to rash 
among the crowd, and to shriek and shout with the rest. The poroz- 
vBm was now at its height^ and the speaker was almost exhausfed hj 
his vehement gesticulation, when, stamping his foot with more than. 
Gommon enerjgy, he burst in the head of the barrel and tumbled head- 
Ions among his auditors. 

This unlucky accident instantly conyerted the cries and groans of his 
hearers into shouts of irrepressible laughter, and the^r seemed to pass all 
at onoe firom a state of the utmost terror and solemnity into outrageous 
and uncontrollable merriment. The fiddler crept out from amidst the 
hurly-burly^ caught up his fiddle, and struck up a Uvely air,— I fc^-get 
the name or it, but I recollect very well that it contained some allusion 
to the disaster of his rival The dance was renewed, while the preacher, 
with a few of his more attached hearers, slunk away mortified and dis- 
heartened. The dancers grew more boisterous, and the fiddler nlayed 
his best, till at last the party had fairly tired themselves out^ ana were 
too much exhausted to keep it up any longer. 

Men bom and bred in slavery are not men, but children ; their facul- 
ties are never permitted to unfold themselves, and it is the aim of their 
masters, and tne necessary effect of their condition, to keep them in a 
state of perpetual imbecility. Tyranny is ever hostile to every species 
of mental development, for a state of ignorance involves of necessity a 
state of degradation and of helplessness. 

I soon meide myself acquainted with a number of my fellow-prisoners, 
and entered into conversation with them. Some of them had been in 
the jail a fortnight, and others longer. I presently discovered that they 
oonsLdered their confinement as a sort of holiday. Th^ had nothinfi; to 
do : and not to be comnelled to work seemed for them the supreme idea 
of happiness. As to Being confined within the walls of a prison, they 
had the liberty of the yard, and it was just as aereeable heme shut up 
within four brick walls as to be prisoner on a pLmtation, forbidden to 
go beyond the line of its zig-zag fences. Then they had no overseer to 
harass them, and nothinK to do but to dance and sleep ; nothing was 
wanted but a little whiskey, and even that was not always wanting. 
TfaeY seemed anxious to drown all memory of the past and all dread of 
the niture, and to bask without ooncem in the sunshine of their present 
feTicity. 



CHAPTEEXVin. 

I HAD been in the jaQ ten days or a fortnight, when Meflsrs. Savage, 
Brothers, and Co., selected from among their chattels a cargo of slaves 
for the Charleston market. I was one of the niunber, and with some 
fifty others was loaded on board a small vessel bound for that port. The 
i captain's name was Jonathan Osborne ; he was a citizen of Boston, and 
the vessel, the bris Two Sallys, belonged to that port, and was the pro- 
perty of a rich and respectable merchant. 

The people of the northern states of the American Union talk finely 
upon the subject of slavery, and express a very proper indication at its 
horrors ; yet while the African slave-trade was permittea their mer- 
chants carried it on, and these same merchants do not always refuse tr 
employ their vessels in the domestio slave-trade, a traffic not one lo' 
len base and detestable. 
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Northern statesmen have permitted slavery where no constitutional 
objections prevented them from abolishing it; the courts and lawyers of 
the north scrupulously fulfil to the utmost letter, the constitutional 
obligation to restore to the southern master the victim who has escaped 
his msDj and fled to the " free states," in the vain hope of protection ; 
whi&t tne whole north looks calmly on, and tamely surfers the southern 
slave-holders to violate all the provisions of that same constitution, and 
to imprison, torture, and put to death, the citizens of the north vrithout 
judge or iury, whenever they imagine that such severities can contri- 
bute in tne sUghteat degree to the security of their slave-holding 
tyranny. Nay. more ; many of the northern aristocrats, in the energy 
of their hatred of democratical equality, seem almost ready to envy, 
while they affect to deplore, the condition of their southern brethren. 
And yet the northern states of the union dare to assert that they are 
undenled by the stain of slavery. It is a vain, false boast. They are 

Srtners in the wrong. The blood of the slave is on their hands, and is 
ipping in red and gory drops from the skirts of their garments. 

Before leaving the prison, we were suppUed with handcuffs, those 
usual badges ana emblems of servitude, and having reached the wharf, 
we were crammed together into the hold of the vessel, so close that we 
had hardly room to move, and not room enough either to lie or sit with 
comfort. The vessel got under way soon after we came on board, and 
proceeded down the river. Once or twice a-day we were suffered to 
come on deck, and to breathe the fresh air for a few minutes : but we 
were soon remanded to our dungeon in the hold. The maue of the 
vessel seemed to be a good-natureaT young man, and disposed to render 
our condition as comfortable as possible ; but the captain was a savage 
tyrant, worthy of the business in which he was engaged. 

We nad been on our vovage a day or two, and had already cleared the 
river, and were standing down the bay, when I became excessively sick. 
A burning fever seemed ragins in my veins. It was after sunset ; the 
hatches were closed down 5 and the heat of the narrow hold in which 
we were confined, and which was more than half filled up with boxes 
and barrels, became intolerable. I knocked against the deck, and 
called aloud for air and water. It was the mate's watch. He came 
forward to ascertain what was the matter, and bade the men unfasten 
the hatches and lift me upon deck. I snatched the basin of water which 
he gave me, and though brackish and warm^ it seemed to my feverish 
taste the most deUcious of drinks. I drained it to the bottom and called 
for more; but the mate, who feared perhaps that excessive drinking 
might aggravate my disorder, refused this request. I wanted air as 
much as water. This he did not refuse me ; and I was lying on the 
deck, imbibing at every pore the cool breeze of the evening, when the 
captain came up the companion-way. 

He no sooner saw the hatches off, and me lying on the deck, than he 
stepped up to his mate, with a clenched fist, and a face distorted with 
passion, and addressed him with "How dare you, sir, take off the hatches 
after sundown, without my orders ?" 

The mate attempted an apology, and began with saying that I was 
taken suddenly sick, and had called for assistance ; but without waiting 
to hear him out, the brutal captain rushed by, and hitting me a kick, 
precipitated me headlong; into the hold, upon the heads of my com- 
panions. Without stoppmg to inquire whether or not my neck^was 
oroken, he bade his men replace and secure the hatches. Luckily I 
sustained but little injury ; though I came within an inch of having my 
skull broken against one of the beams. The water I had drank, and 
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the cool aix I had breathed, abated my fever, and I soon began to grow- 
better. 

In the course of the next da^, wepassed the capes of the Chesapeake, 
and entered the great Atlantic. We stood to the southward and east- 
ward, and were imking rapid way, when it came on to blow a furious 
gale. The tossing ana jpitchmg of the ship was terrible indeed to ua 
poor prisoners confined m the dark hold, and expecting, at every burst 
•f thunder, that the vessel was breakinff m pieces. The storm continued 
to increase. The noise and tumult on deck, the creaking of the rigging, 
the cries of the seamen, and the sound of cracking spars and sphtting 
eanvas, added to our terror. Pretty soon we found that the hold was 
filling with water, and an alarm was given that the vessel had sprung 
a leak. The hatcmes were opened, and we were called on deck. Our 
handcuffs were knocked of^ and we were set to work at the pumps. 

I could not tell whether it were night or morning; for the fole had 
now lasted a good while, and since it began, we had not been suffered to 
come on deck. However it was not totally dark. A dim and horrid 
glimjner, just sufficient to betray our situation, and more terrible per- 
fiaps than total darkness, was hoverins over the ocean. At a distance, 
the huge black waves, crested with pale blue foam, seemed to move on 
like monsters of the deep ; nor when nearer did tney lose any of their 
terrors. Now we sunk mto a horrid gulf, between two watery preci- 

5 ices, which swelled on either side, black and fVowning, and readv to 
evour us ; and now, lifted on the top of a lofby wave, we viewed all 
around, a wild and fearful waste of dark and stormy waters. It was a 
terrible sight for one who had never seen the sea before ; and as I nused 
upon it, half stupified with terror, little did I think that this same neroe 
and raging element was to prove hereafter my best and surest friend. 

The briff was almost a total wreck. Her foremast was gone by the 
board, ana she was lying-to on the starboard tack, under a close-reefed 
main-top-salL These are terms which at that lime I had ne^er heard. 
It was louf; afterwards that I learned to use them. But the whole 
scene remams as distinct upon my memory as if it had been painted 
there. 

^Notwithstanding all our efforts, the leak jgsdned upon us ; and the 
captain soon made up his mind that it woiUabe impossible to keep the 
vessel afloat Accordingly, he made his preparations for quitting her. 
He and his mates were armed with swords and pistols ; and cutlasses 
were put into the hands of two or three of the crew. The long boat 
had been washed overboard ; but they had succeeded in securing the 
jolly boat, which they now lowered away and dropped into the water, 
under the vessel's lee. The crew were already embarking, before we 
well understood what they were about ; but as soon as we comprehended 
that they were going to desert the slun, we rushed frantic]^ forward, 
and demanded to be taken on board. This they had expected, and they 
were prepared for it. Three or four pistol shots were fired among us, 
and several of us were severely wounded by the sailors' cutlasses. At 
the same time, they cried to us to stand back, and they would take us 
on board as soon as all things were readv. Terrified and confUsed, we 
stood a moment doubting what to do. The sailors improved this inter- 
val to jump on board,— * Cast off," shouted the cantain,--the seamen 
bent to their oars, and the boat was fast quitting the vessel before we 
had recovered Arom our momentary hesitation. 

,We raised a shout, or rather a scream of terror, at finding ourselves 
jtihus deserted ; and three or four poor wretches, on the impulse of the 
•moment, sprang into the water, in the hope of reaching the boat. A^^ 
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but one sunk instantly in the boiling surge ; he, a man of herouleaa 
frame, springing with all the effort of a death-struggle, was carried te 
beyond ibe rest, and rising through the billows found himself just 
benind the boat. He stretched out his hand ana caujght the rudder. 
The captain was steering. He drew a pistol and fired it at the head of 
the Bwunmer. We heard a scream above all the noise of the tempesl 
It was only for a moment ; he sunk, and we saw him no more. 

It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the terror and 
oonfiision which now prevailed on board. The women, now screaming; 
now praying, were firantic with fear. Four or five3oor fellows laj 
about the deck bleeding and desperateljr wounded. Baatii seemed to 
ride upon the storm, and to summon his victims. The vessel still lay 
with her head to windward ; but the spray dashed over her continually, 
and every now and then she shipped a sea^ which set the decks afloat, 
and drenched us in salt water. It occurred to me, that unless the 
pumps were kept going, the vessel would soon fill and carry us to the 
bottom. I called about me such of the men as seemed to be most in 
their senses, and endeavoured to explain to them our situation; but 
they were rtupified with terror, and would not, or could not, under- 
stand me. As a last resource, I rushed forward, crying— *' Pump, my 
heartier pump, for your lives ! *' This was the phrase which the cap- 
tain and his mates hiid continually repeated, as they stood over us and 
directed our labour. The poor creatures seemed to obey, as if instinc- 
tively, this v<Hoe of command. They collected about me and began to 
work the pumps. If it had no other good effect, at least it served to 
call off our attention fh>m the horrors with which we were surrounded. 
We plied our work till one of the pumps was broken, and the other 
choked and rendered useless. By this time the storm had abated, and 
the vessel, notwithstanding all our fears to the contrary, still rode the 
waves. 

It grew lighter by degrees. Presently, the clouds began to break 
away, and to drive in huge, misty masses alons the sky. Occasionally 
tiie sun broke out ; and, after a considerable ouspute whether it were 
rising or setting, we concluded it must be some four or five hours past 



As soon as the women had recovered from the first paroxysm of their 
terror, they gave such care as thev could to the poor sufferers, who had 
been wounded. They had bound up their wounds, and had collected 
them together on the quarter-deck. One poor fellow, who had been shot 
through the body with a pistol-ball, was much worse hurt than the 
others. His wife was supporting his bead on her lap, and was trying to 
prevent the pitching of tne vessel firom ag^gravatin^ nis sufferings. She 
nad been standing by him, or rather clinging to hmL at the moment he 
was wounded. She had caught him in her arms as ne fell, had dragged 
him from the i^ress, and from that moment seemed to forget all the 
horrors of our situation, in her incessant efforts to soothe his pains. Her 
affectionate q^e had proved of littie avail The strugRle was now almost 
over. In a littie while he expired in her arms. When she found that 
he was dead, her erief, which she had controlled and suppressed so long, 
# burst forth in all its energy. Her female companions gathered about 
ber ; but the poor woman was beyond the reach of consolation. 

Some of us now ventured below, and took the liberty of overhauling 
the steward's stores. Everything was more or less damaged with salt 
water ; but we lighted upon a cask or two of bread, which was tolerably 
dry, and which sufficed u> furnish us a sumptuous repast 

We had not finished it before we discoveied i^vessel standing towards 
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vuL As she approached, we waved fragments of the tattered sails, and 
shouted for assistance. Haying run down pretty near us, she hove to, 
and sent a boat on hoard. When the boat's crew had mounted over the 
brig's side, they seemed utterly amazed at the scene which her decks 
presented. I stepped forward, and explained to the officer the nature of 
our situation ; that we were a cargo of slaves bound from Washington 
to Charleston, and that the vessel and her lading had been deserted by 
the crew; that contrary to every expectation, we had succeeded in 
keeping her afloat, but that the pumps were out of order and she was 
Again nlling. 

The mate hastened back to his own ship, and soon returned with the 
captain and the carpenter. After examining and consulting tosether, they 
determined to put a part of their own crew on board we ori^ and to 
navigate her into Norfolk, to which port they were bound, and which 
was the nearest harbour. The carpenter was put to work stopping her 
leaks and repairing her pumps. Her new crew set up a jury foremast 
out of such materials as they found on board. She was soon in sailing 
ord^, and they shook the ree& out of her maintopsail and put her 
before the wind. 

The vessel which had rescued us was the *' Arethusa," of New York, 
Charles Parker, master; and lest we might need assistance, she slack- 
ened sail and kept us company. Before night we made the land, and a 
pilot came on board. The next morning we entered the harbour of 
Norfolk. The vessel had scarcely touched the wharf, before we were 
hurried away, and locked up in the city gaol for safe keeping. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

We remained in gaol some three weeks before anybody condescended 
to inform us why we were kept there, or what was to beoome of us. We 
now learned that Captain Parker and his crew liad Ubelled the Two 
SallvB and her cargo for salvage, and that the court had ordered l^e 
Ubelled property to be sold at auction, for the joint benefit of the 
owners and salvors. This was all Greek to us. I had not the most 
distant idea what was meant bv "libelling for salvag^" and I hardlv 
think that any of the others understood it better than I. Nobody took 
the trouble to explain it to us ; it was enough for us to understand that 
we were to be smd ; the why and the wherefore, it was thought of no 
consequence for riaves to know. - M 

As I had alreadv been twice sold at public auction, the thing had lost 
its interest and its novelty. I was tired of the confinement of the 
prison ; and as I knew that I must be sold at last, I was as ready to take 
mydiance now as ever. 

The sale was much like other sales of slaves. There was onl^ one cir- 
cumstance about it that seemed worthy of particular notice. The 
wounded men, though they were not yet cured, indeed two of the four 
were hardly thought out of danger, were to be sold among the rest. 
." Damaged articles," the auctioneer observed, " which he was willing 
to dispose of at a great discount." The four were offered in one lol^-^ 
** Like so many broken frying-pans," said one of the spectators; " but for 
my part I ha^e no &ncy for speculating, either in broken £rying-^anf 
wounded slaves^ or sick horses." A physician who was iMresent t 
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advised to purchase. " If they should happen to die," said his adviser^ 
" ther would he quite useless to anyhody else, hut you might find some 
use for their dead hodies." Various other jests equally brilliant and 
pointed were thrown out hy others of the company, and were Teceived 
with shouts of laughter tnat, contrasted a Uttle harshly with tiie sad 
woe-hegone foces and low moans of the wounded men, who were hrought 
to the place of sale on Uttle pallets, and who lay upon the ground the very 
pictures of sickness and distress. 

This jocular humour had reached a high pitch, when it was rather 
suddenly checked by a tall fine-looking man, who had more the air and 
manners of a gentleman than the greater part of the companjr. He ob- 
served, with a tone and a look of some severity, that, in his opinion, sell- 
ing men upon their deathbeds was no laughing matter. He imme- 
diately madfe a bid quite beyond anything that had been offered, and the 
auctioneer pronounced him to be the purchaser. I hoped this same 
gentleman might have purchased me also ; but as soon as he had given 
some directions about the removal of the wounded men, he left the 
place of sale. Perhaps I had no reason to regret it. This gentleman, 
for aught I could tell, had acted as a hundred other slave-buyers might 
have done, from a momentary impulse of humanity, which disgu^ed 
him, it is true, with the brutahty of the rest of the company, but which 
in all likelihood was neither stronjg[ nor steady enough to render his 
treatment of his servants much different from that of his neighbours. 
Such temporary fits of humanity and good nature are occasioxialljr felt 
by everybody : out they are no guarantee whatever against an habitual 
disregard of the rights and feelings of those who are not allowed to pro- 
tect themselves, and who are protected neither by the laws nor by public 
opinion. 

I was purchased by an agent of Mr. James Carleton, of Carleton Hall, 
in one of the northern counties of North Carolma, and was presently 
sent ofi^ with two or three of my companions, for the plantation of our 
new master. 

After a ioumej of four or five days we arrived at Carleton Hall. It 
was like the residences of so many other American planters, a mean 
house, with no great signs about it either of ornament or comfort. At 
a short distance from the house was the servants' quarter, a miserable 
collection of ruinous cabins, crowded together without any order, and 
almost concealed in the vigorous growth of weeds that sprung up around 
and among them. 

Soon after our arrival we were carried into the presence of our new 
master, who examined^ us one by one, and inquired into our several 
oapabinties. Having learned that I had been raised a house-servant 
and being pleased, as he said, with my manners and appearance, he told 
me he would take me into the house to supply the place of his man John, 
who had become so confirmed a drunkard that he had been obliged to 
turn him into the field. 

I was well enough pleased with this arrangement ; for, in general, 
those slaves who are house-servants are infinitely better off than those 
who are employed in field labour. They are better fed. and better 
clothed, and their work is much Ughter. They are sure or the crumbs 
that fall from their master's table ; and as the master's eyes and those of 
his guests would be offended by a display of dirt and rags in the dining- 
room, house-servants are comfortably clothed, not so much, it is true, on 
their own account as for the gratification of tneir owner's vanity. As it 
is a matter of ostentation to have a house full of servants, the labour 
becomes light when divided among so many. Sufficient food, comfort- 
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able clpthmg, and light work, are not to be despised ; but the circum- 
stance which principally contributes to nmke the condition of the house- 
servant more tolerable than that of the field hand is of a different de- 
seription. Men, and especially women and children, cannot have any- 
thing much about them, be it a dog, a cat, or even a slave, without 
insensibly contracting some interest in it and regard for it ; and it thus 
happens that a family servant often becomes quite a favourite, and is at 
length regarded with a feeling that bears some faint and distaiit resem- 
blance to family affection. 

This is the most tolerable— in fact, the onljr tolerable i)oint of view- 
in which slavery can be made to present itself; and it has been, by 
steadily fixing their eyes on a few cases of this sort, and as steadily 
closing them to all its mtrinsic horrors and enormities, that some bold 
sophists have mustered couiage to make the eulogium of slavery. 

Yet this best condition of a slave,— that I mean of a household ser- 
vant,— is often almost too miserable for endurance. If there are kind 
masters and good-natured mistresses, it happens too frequently that the 
master is a capricious tyrant and the mistress a fretfUl scold, t The poor 
servant is exposed, eveinr hour of his life, to a course of harsh rebukes 
and peevish chiding, wnich are always threatening to end in the torture 
of the Lash, and which to a person of any spirit or sensibility are more 
annoying than even the lash itself. And all this is without hope or 
chance of remedy. The master and the mistress indulge their bad 
humour without restraint. No fear of " warning^ '* puts any curb upon 
them. The slave is theirs ; and they can treat mm as they please. He 
cannot help himself, and there is no one to help him. 

Mr. Carleton, while he entertained most of the notions of his brother- 
planters, differed from the greater part of them in one striking particu- 
hat. He was a zealous Presbyterian, and very warm and earnest in the 
cause of religion. Had any one told him that to hold men in slavery 
was a high-handed offence aeainst religion and moraUty. what would 
have been his answer ? Would his heart have responded to the truth 
of a sentiment so congenial to every more generous emotion and better 
fedins ? I am much afraid it womd not. I fear he would have an- 
swered much like those of his brother-slaveholders who made no pre- 
tensions whatever to peculiar piety. With a secret consciousness or his 
criminality, but with a fixed determination never to admit it, he would 
have worked himself into a violent passion : talked of the ** sacred rights 
of propOTty,"— more sacred in a slaveholder's estimation than either 
hberty or justice ; and declaimed against impertinent interference in 
the affairs of other people,— a topic, by the way, which is very seldom 
much insisted upon, except by those whose affairs will hardly bear exa- 
mination. 

Mr. Carleton, though a zealous Presbyterian, had, as I have said, most 
of the feelings and notions of his brother-planters. It thus happened 
that his character, his conv^sation. and his conduct were full of strange 
contrasts, and were for ever presenting an odd, incongruous mixture of 
the bully and the puritan. 1 use the word buUy for want of a better, 
not exactly in its most vulsar sense, but intending to signify by it a 
certain spuit of bravado and violence, a disposition to settle every dis- 
puted pomt by the pistol, so common, I might almost say univer^, in 
the southern States of America. Mr. Carleton. with all his piet}^ 
talked as familiarly of shooting people as if he had been a professed 



As I had the honour of waiting upon Mr. Carleton's table, and the plea- 
sure and advantage of listening every day to his conversation, I soon came^ 
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to understand his chaiacter perfec<ily,~as perfectly at least as it^raapoa- 
Bible for anybody to understand so vei7 inconsistent a character. He nad 
family praters, night and morning, with the most punctilious regulaxity. 
He prayed long and fervently, and on his bended knees. He was par* 
ticularly earnest in his petitions for the universal spread of the go^el ; 
he asked most devoutly that as all men were creatures of the same God 
they might speedily become children of the same faith. Tet not only 
the plantation slaves were never invited to join in this family worship^ 
but even the house-servants were excluded. The door was shut, and at 
the very moment when the devout Air. Garleton professed to prostrate 
himself in the dust before his Creator he felt too strongly the sense of 
his own superiority to permit even his household servaats to participate 
in his devotions ! 

But for all this Mr. Carleton evidently had the cause of religion very 
much at heart, and seemed ready to spend asd be spent in the service. 
There were very few clergymen m the part of the country in which he 
resided, and his zeal frequently led him to supply the gap, by acting ea 
an ezhorter. Indeed, there was scarcely a Sunday that he did not hold 
forth somewhere in the neighbourhood Within ten mUes of Carleton 
Hall, in different directions, there were as many as three churches,— 
wretched, ruinous, little buildings that looked more like deserted barna 
than places of public worship. All of these Mr. Carleton had caused to 
be repaired, principally at his own expense, and in each of them he 
preached oocasionaDy. But he did not consider a church as indispens-> 
able to an exhortation. During the summer he frequently held meet- 
ings in some shady grove, or by the side of some cool spring, and in the 
winter sometimes in his own house, and sometimes in the houses of his 
neighbours; he was generally pretty sure of a considerable audienoe. 
That part of the country was thinly inhabited,, and the people had but 
few amusements : they were glad of any occasion of assemoling toge- 
ther, and seemed to care very little whether it were a preaching or a 
frolic. Besidesw Mr. Carleton was really an agreeable speaker ; and the 
earnestness and vehemence of his manner were well calculated "to at- 
tract an audience. 

A very considerable proportion of his hearers were slaves, for thou^ 
he did not judge it expedient to allow them to become partakers in his 
private devotions, he had no objection to their swelling his audience, 
and giving a sort of ^dat to his public performances. Indeed, towards 
the end of his discourses he would offcen condescend to introduce a few 
sentences for their pturticulac benefit. The change which took place in 
his manner when he came to that part of his sermon was sufScientfy 
obvious. The phrase " dear brethren," which in the earUer part of it 
he was for ever repeating, was now suddenly dropped ; the preacher as^ 
sumed a condescending, patronising air, and briei^ and drfly informed 
those of his hearers whom God had appointed to be servants," that 
their only hope of salvation was in patience, obedience, subnussion, dili- 
gence, and subordination. He warned them earnestly against thieving 
and lying, their '* easily besetting sins ;" and enforced at some length 
the great wickedness and folly of being discontented with their condi- 
tion. All this was applauded by the masters as very orthodox doctrine, 
and venr proper to be preached to servants : the servants themselves 
received it with an outward submission, to which their hearts gave the 
lie. Nor is it very strange, considering the doctrines which he preached 
to them, that the ^eater part of Mr. Carleton's converts among the 
slaves were hypocntical feUows, who made their religion a doak for 
their roguery. There was in fact much truth in the observation of one 
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of Mr. Carleton's neighbours, that most of the slaves m that part of the 
country had no religion at all, and that those who pretended to havei 
any -were woi«e than the others. And how could it be otherwise, wh^oi 
in the venerable name of religion the;r had nreaohed to them a doctri&ft^ 
of double-distilled tyranny— a doctrine which, not contwit with now 
and then a human Yictun, demanded tho perpetual saohfice of one^half 
the entire community? 

Alas, Christianity! What does it avail,-— thy concern forthe poor,- 
thy tenderness for the oppressed, thy system of fraternal love and affec- 
tion^ The s^pent knows how to suck poison from the harmless nature 
of the dove. The tyrants of every ago and coimtry have succeeded in 
prostituting Christianity into an instrument of their crimeSj a terror to 
their victims, and an apology for their oppressions 4 Nor have they ever- 
wanted time-serving priests and lying prophets to api^oud, enoonn^;e^ 
and sustain them ! 

However little the slaves mif^ht relish Mr. Carleton'^ dootrines,*~of ' 
which, indeed, their own hearts instinctively made the refutation,— tlM»gr^ 
were very fond of attending u^on his perftHsmanoes. It was some relief 
to the eternal monotony of their lives ; and it gave them an op|)ortunil7>- 
of getting together after the meeting was over, and having a frolic among 
themselves. This recreation which it afforded to the servants wasj in. 
my opinion, the best effect of Mr. Carleton's labours; though certain 
gentlemen, who dreaded every assembly of slaves as a source ofdis-^ 
content and conspiracy, were very earnest in the condemnation of his 
meetings, under the hypocritical pretence of being shocked at the. 
viohitions of the. Sabbath, of which they furnished the occasion 1 

Mbr. Carleton was president of a Bible Society^ and was very anxious 
and earnest about tfaie universal diffusion of the Mble. I soon found out, 
however,'that besides myself,'there was not a single^Uveon his plaatatbn,^ . 
nor, indeed, in all the neighbourhood, who knew how to read : and what' 
was more, Ileamed that Mr. Carleton was extremely unwilHng to have- 
arry of thiem taught. 

j^re is connected with tMs subject a point of view, in which the 
system of domestic slavery that prevails in Am^ca exhibits itself as 
out-braving all other tyrannies, and betraying a demoniao spirit almost' 
too horrid to be thought of.' Mr. Carleton believed, and the immense 
majority of his fellow-countrymen believe also^ that the Bil^e confauns a 
revelation from God, of things essential to man^s eternal welfare. la 
this beUef, and animated by a lofty spirit of philanthropy^ they> have 
formed societies,— and of one of these Mr. Carleton was ppesident.— and' 
contribute their money,— as Mr. Carleton did very liberally,— to dis^ 
seminate the Bible through the world, and to put this divine and un* 
erring guide into the possession of every family. But while they are so 
zealous to confer this inestimable treasure upon all the world beside, 
they sternly withhold it ftom those, of whom the law has made them 
the sole guardians. They withhold it from their slaves, of whom, to use 
their own favourite phrase, God has appointed them the natuiul pro- 
tectors ; and in so doing, by their own confession, they voluntarily and 
knowingly expose those slaves to the danger of eternal punishment ! To 
this awful danger they voluntarily and knowingly expose them, lest 
should they learn to read, they mi^ht leam^ at the same time, their 
own rights and the means of enforcing theuL 

What outrage upon humanity was ever equalto this ? Other tyrannies 
have proceeded all lengths against man's temporal happiness, and in. 
support of their evil dominion have hasarded every extreme of tempo* 
rary cruelty; but what other tyrants are recorded in all the- wopJ*' 

f2 
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history, who have openly and publicly confessed that they prefer to 
expose their victims to the imminent danger of eternal misery, rather 
than impart a degree of instruction which might, by possibility, endanger 
their own unjust and usurped authority P Can any one calmly consider 
the cool diabolism of this avowal, and believe it is men who make it ? 
Men, too, who seem in other matters not destitute of the common feelings 
of good-will : men who talk about liberty, virtue, and religion, and who 
speak even of justice and humanity ! 

Were I inclined to superstition, I should believe they were not men, 
but rather demons incarncte;--eYil spirits who had assumed the human 
shape, and who falsely put on a semblance of human feelings, in order 
the more secretly and securely to prosecute their grand conspiracy 
against mankind. I should beueve so, did I not know that the love of 
social superiority, that very impulse of the human heart, which is the 
main-spnng of civilization and the chief source of all human improve- 
ment, IS able, when suffered to work on, uncontrolled by other more 
generous emotions, to corrupt man's whole nature, and to drive him to 
acts the most horrid and detestable. When to the corruptest form of 
this fierce passion is joined a base fear, at once cowardly and cruel jnrhat 
wonder that man becomes a creature to be scorned and hated ? To be 
pitied rather ; the maniac can hardly be held accountable for the enor- 
mities to which his madness prompts him, even though that madness be 
self-created. 

However diabolical the tyranny may be esteemed, which, to secure its 
usurped authority, is ready to sacrifice both the temporal and eternal 
happmess of its victims, it is no doubt well adapted to accomplish the 
end at which it aims ;— namely, its own perpetuation. But it is neces- 
sary to go one step further. Tne slave-holders ought to recollect, that 
all knowledge is dangerous, and that it is imposmble to give the slaves 
aoky instruction in Christianity without impartmg to them some danger- 
ous ideas. It matters not that the law prohibits the teaching them to 
read. Oral instruction is as dangerous as written ; and the catechism is 
nothing but a Bible in disg[uise. Let them go on then, and brins their 
work to a glorious completion. Let them prohibit at once all reIigio\is 
instruction. They must come to this at last Let me tell them tha^ th^ 
time is past^ in which Mr. Carleton's doctrine of passive obedience is all 
that a religious teacher has to utter. There is another spirit abroad; 
and that spirit will penetrate wherever religious instruction c^ns the 
way for it Now-a-day, it is impossible to hail the slave as a Cnris^iaii 
brother vnthout first acknowledgmg his rights as a fellow-man. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

I HAD not been long in Mr. Carleton's service before I discovered 
that a prettjr sure way or getting into his good graces was, to be a great 
admirer of his religious performances, and a devout attendant upon such 
of them as his servants might attend. There never was a person less 
indined by nature to hypocrisy than mvself. But crafb and cunning 
are the sole resimroeof a slave; and I had long ago learned to practise a 
thousand arts, Which, at the same time that I despised them, I often 

'wid extremely useful 
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Por these arts I now had occasion ; and I plied my flattery to such 
purpose, that I soon ^ned the gcKKl-will of my master, and before long 
was duly established m the situation of confidential servant. This was 
a station of very considerable respectability ; and next to the overseer, 1 
was decidedly the most consequential person on the place. It was my 
duty to attend specially upon my master, to ride about with him to 
meetings, carry his cloak and Bible, and take care of his horse ; for 
among other matters Mr. Garleton was a connoisseur in horses, and he 
did not like to trust his to the usual blundering negligence of his 
neighbour's grooms. 

Pretty soon my master found out my accomplishments of reading and 
writing; for I inadvertently betrayed a secret which I had determined 
to keep to myself. At first he did not seem to like it ; but as he could 
not unlearn me. he soon determined to turn these acquirements of mine 
to some account. He had a good deal of writing of one sort or another ; 
and he set me to work as copier. In my character of secretary. I was 
often called upon, when my master was busy, to write passes for the 
people.) This raised my consequence extreme^, and mv fellow-servants 
soon began to look upon me as second only to master'^ himself. 

Mr. Garleton was naturally humane and kind-hearted : and though 
his sudden outbreaks of impatience and fi^tMness were onen vexatious 
enoueh, still if one humoured him they were generally soon over; and 
as if ne reproached himself for not keepine a better guard upon his 
temper, they were often followed by an ami.biiity and indulgence greater 
than usual. I soon learned the art of managing him to the best advan- 
tage, and every day I rose in his fovour. 

I had a good deal of leisure ; and I found means to employ it both in- 
nocently and agreeably. Mr. Garleton had a collection of books very 
unusual for a North Garolina planter. This Ubrary must have contained 
between two and three hundred volumes. It was the admiration of aU 
the. country round, and contributed not a little to give its owner the 
character of a great scholar, and a very learned man. My situation of 
confidential servant save me free access to it. The greater part of the 
volumes treated of divinity, but there were some of a more attractive 
description ; and I was able to gratify occasionally and by st^th— for I 
did not like to be seen readins anything but the Bible— that taste for 
knowledge which I had imbibed when a child, and which all the degra- 
dations of servitude had not utterly extinguished. All things considered, 
I fbwad myself much more agreeably situated than I had been at any 
time sfaioe the death of my first master. 

I wish, both for their sakes and his own, that all the rest of Mr. Gar- 
leton's slaves had been as well off* and as kindly treated as myself. The 
house servants, it is true, had nothing to complain of, except, indee<L 
those grievous evils which are inseparable from a state of servitude, and 
which no tenderness or indulgence on the part of the master can ever 
do away. Buttheplantationnands— some fifty in number— were very 
difierentlv situated. Mr. Garleton, like a large proportion of American 
planters^had no knowledge of agriculture, and not the {fittest taste 
for it. He had never given any attention to the business of nis planta- 
tion ; his youth had been spent in a course of boisterous dissipation, and 
since his conversion he hadbeen entirely devoted to the cause of relision. 
Of course his planting affairs and all that related to them were wholly in 
the hands of ms overseer, who was shrewd, plausible, intelligent, and well 
acquainted with his business, but a severe taskmaster, bad-tempered, and, 
if all reports were true, not very much overburdened, with honesty. Mr. 
Warner, for this was the overseer's name, was engaged on terms whi^' 
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Imwever minous to the planter and Ms plantation, were very common 

« in ' Yirgima and the Garotinas. Instead of receiving a regular salary in 

amoney, he took a certaint proportion of the crop. Of course, it was his 

.intei«6t to make the largest crop possible, without, an^rewd what- 

<)«Yerto' the means ased to make it. What was it to mm though the 

lands were* exhausted, and theslaTes worn out with heavy tasks and 

■nmreaaonahle labours ? He owned neither the lands nor the daves, and 

if in imi or twelve yearsr^^knd for something like that time he had been 

^oetabhshed «t Carleton->>HaU,^he could scourge all their value ou1> of 

them, the gain was his, and the loss would be his employer's. ISais 

• desixable consummation he seemed pretty nearly arrived at. QQhe lands 

tAt Cai4eton>«HAll woe. never cultivated, it is likely, with any tolerable 

(f^kiU ; but Mr. Warner Ikad carried the process of exhaustion to its Uust 

<:«ttremit7. Held aftertfi^ had been '* turned out," as they call it— 

tiiatiSjlefb uncultivated and nnfeoced, to growup with broom-sedge 

-aadk persimmon' bushes,^and be. grazed by all the cattle of the neighbour- 

'^hood Year after year aew^ land had been opened, and exposed to the 

vfiameexhaH&tingsproeesswhit^ had worn out the fields that had been 

already ^abandoned; till at last there was no. new land left upon the 

/phntation. 

Mr. Wamer now begsn to talk About throwing ap his employmeat, 
(sod it was only by inrgent solidtations and a gr^Hter> proportion of the 
< diminished produce that Mr. Carleton had prevailed upon nim to remain 
'ADotiier year. 

But it was^not'the land only: that suffered. !Ehe slaves were sub- 
jected to alike process of exhaustion; und whafewith hard work, hasuf- 
-ficient.food, ana an irr^jular and capricious severity, they had become 
'djecontented, sickly, and inefficient. Th^e neverwas atime that two or 
i three of them, and sometimes many more, were not runaways, wandering 
! in th^woods ; and hence originated further trouUes and fresh severity. 
Mx, Oarleton. had expressly directed that his servants should receive 
;an allowanoeof com, and espedi^y of meat, which in that part of the 
woridwas thou^t«xtrem^ly liberal; and I believe, if the aUowaneehad 
'been Mthfully distributed, the heartiest man upon the place would have 
freoeived abouthalf as mu^h meat as was consumed by Mr. Carleton's 
ijroungest daughter, a little girl some ten or twelve years old. But if 
the slaves were worthy of belief, neither Mr. Wamer^s scales nor his 
.gneasure were very autiteritic ; and according to their story, so. much as 
'he could phmder out of their weekly allowance went to increase his 
share in the yearly produce of the plantation. 

^Once or twice complaiilts of- this sort had been carried to Mr. Carle- 
^ton, but, wHiiout tle^pimig to examine into them, he had dismissed 
. them as^ unwortii^ of notice. Mr. Wamer, he said, was ^m/ honest man 
:anda Christian,— indeed, it was his Ghrif^tian character that had first 
Teeommended him to his employer; and these scandakms stories were 
only invented out of .tiiat spite which slaves always feel against an 
overseer who compels them to do their duty. It might be so ; 1 cannot 
nndertaAce positively: to oontradict it. Yet I know that these imputa- 
tions upon Jir. Warner's honesty were not confined to the plantation, 
fbut circulated psetty freely through the neighbourhood ; and if he was 
not a.rogue, Mr. Carleton, by an unlimited, unsu^icaous, and unwise 
.confidence, did his best to make him so. 

Whether the slaves were cheated or not of their allowance, there is 
. no dispute that they were worked hard and harshly treated. Mr. Car- 
leton always took sidea with his overseer, and was in the habit of moin- 
tuningtiiat it was impossible to get along ona* plantation without tte- 
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qnent whipping and a ^ood deal of sererity ; and yet, as he was naturally 
«)od-na(;aied, it gave him pain to hear of any ver^r flagrant instance of it. 
But he was much from home, and that kept him ignorant, to a great 
degree, of what was going on there ; and for the rest, the overseer was 
aaxioiis to save his feelings, and had issued very strict orders, which he 
enforced with merciless severity, that nobody should run to the house 
with tales of what was done upon the plantation. By this ingenious 
device, though a very common one, Mr. Warner had every thine in 
his own way. In fact, Mr. Carleton had as little control over his nlan- 
ta^aon as over any other in the county ; and he knew just as little 
about it. 

Whea my master was a young man, he had betted at horse-races and 
gambling-tables, and spent money very freely in a thousand foolish 
ways. Since he had grown religious he had dropped these expenses, but 
he nad fallen into others. It was no small sum that he spent every 
year uiK>n Bibles, church repairs^ and other pious objects. For several 
years his income had been diminishing ; but vrithout any corresponding 
diminution of his ejroenses. As a natural consequence, he had become 
deeply involved in debt. His overseer had grown rich, while he had 
been growing poor. His lands and i^ves were mortgage and he began 
to be plaguecl by the sheriff's officer. But these perplexities did not cause 
fami to forego his spiritual labours, which he prosecuted, if possible, 
more diligently than before. 

I had now being Uving with him some six or seven months, and vrtia 
oompletely established in his favour, when one Sundinr morning we set 
^ together for a place about eight miles distant, where he had not 
preached before, since I h^ been in his service. The place appointed 
for the meeting was in the open air. It was a pretty place though, and 
well adapted to the purpose, being a gentle swell of ground over whidi 
were thinlv scattered a number of andent and wide-spreading oaks. 
Their outstretched limbs formed a thick shade, under which there were 
neither weeds nor undergrowth, but something more like a grassy lawn 
than is often to be seen in that country. Near the top of the swelL 
somebody had fixed up some rude bendies ; and partly supported agiunst 
one of the largest trees was a misshapen little platform, witti a chair or 
two upon it, which seemed intended Tor the pmpit. 

Quite a troop of horses, and as many as ten or twelve carriages, were 
oollected at the foot of the swell ; and the benches were already occupied 
by a considerate number of people. The white hearers however, were 
far outnumbered hy the slaves, who were scattered about in groups, 
most of them in their Sunday dresses, and many of them very decent- 
looking people. A few, however, were miserably ragsed and dirty \ and 
there was quite a number of half-grown children from the adjoming 
plantations, without a rag to hide their nakedness. 

My master seemed well pleased with the prospect of so large an 
audience. He dismounted at the foot of the hilt, if a rise so gentle 
deserved the name, and delivered his horse into my charge. I sought 
out a convenient place in which to tie the horses; and as I knew 
the services would not begin immediately, I sauntered about, looking 
at the equipa^ and the company. While I was occupied in this way, 
« smart carnage drove up. It stopped. A servant jumped from 
behind, opened the door and let down the steps. An elderly lady, and 
another about eighteen or twenty, occupied the back seat. On the 
fhmt seat was a woman whom I took to be their maid, though I could 
not see her distinctly. Something called off my attention, and I turned 
another way. When I looked again, the two ladies were walking up the 
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hill and the maid was on the ground, with her baxsk towards me, takine 
something from the carriage. A moment after, she turned round, ana 
I knew her. It was Gassy, — it was my wife. 

I sprang forward and caught her in my arms. She recognized me at 
the same moment ; and uttering a cry of surprise and pleasure, she 
would have fallen had I not supported her. She recovered herself 
directly, and bade me let her go, for she had been sent back for her 
mistress's fan, and she must make baste and carry it to her. She told 
me to wait, though, for if she could get leave she would come back 
again immediately. She tripped up the hill and overtook her mistress. 
I could see, by her gestures, the eagerness with which she urged her 
request. It was granted, and in a moment she was again at my side. 
Again I pressed her to my bosom, and again she returned my embrace. 
Once more I felt what it was to be happy. I took her by the hand and 
led her to a little wood on the opposite side of the road. Here was a 
thick young growth, where we could sit screened from observation. We 
sat down upon a faUen tree, and while I held her hands fast locked in 
mine, we asked and answered a thousand questions. 

The first emotions and agitation of our meeting over, Gass^ required 
of me a detailed narrative of my adventures since our separation. With 
what a kindUn^ e^e and heaving bosom did she listen lo my story ; at 
every painful mcident of it the fast-flowing tears chasing each other 
down ner cheeks, now pale, now flushed : at every gleam of ease or 
oomfort, a tender, joyous, sympathizing smile beaming upon me, breath- 
ing new life into my soul ! Tou who have loved as we loved,— you who 
have parted as we parted, with no hope ever to meet again,— you who 
have met as we met, brought together by accident or bv Providence, — 
ou, and only you. may imagine the emotions that swelled my heart as 

/)ressed the hand, and felt the presence, and basked in the sympathy 
a woman, and a wife, as dear to me, slave thou^ I was, slave though 
she was— as dear to me as the wife of nis bosom is to the proudest free- 
man of you all. 

My story finished, again Gassy clasped me in her arms, and clumed me 
as her husband ; toEirs, but tears oi joy, again fast flowing down her 
cheeks. There for a short while she sat, sUent, seeming as if lost in a sort of 
reverie, or indeed, almost as if doubting whether all that she had just 
heard. — ^whether the very husband whom she saw before her, — whether 
our whole unexpected meeting was anything more than a treacherous 
dream. But with a kiss or too I recalled her attention, and made her 
understand that I was no less anxious to hear her story than she had 
been to hear mine. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

It seemed to be with the greatest reluctance that the poor girl car- 
ried back her recollection to that terrible day which had separated us, 
as we then thought, for ever. She hesitated, and seemed half ashamed^ 
and almost unwilling to speak of what had followed after that separa*- 
tion. I pitied her; and great as was my curiosity, if my feeUnason 
that occasion deserve so trifling a name, I could almost have wished her 
to pass over the interval in suenoe. Distressing doubts and dreadfiil 
apprehensions crowded upon me, and I almost dreaded to hear her 
speak. But she hid her uboe in my bosom, and murmuring in a voice 
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half choked with sobs, *' My husband must know it " she began her 
stoiy. 

Sne was already, she told me, more than half dead with fright and 
horror, and the first blow that Colonel Moore struck, beat her senseless 
to the ground. When she came to her senses, she found herself Iving 
on a bed, in a room which she did not recollect ever to have seen before. 
She rose firom the bed as well as her bruises would allow her ; for she 
did not move without difficulty. The room was prettily furnished ; 
the bed was hung with curtains, neat and comfortable; a dressing-table 
stood in one comer ; and there was all the usual furniture of a lady's 
bedchamber, but it was not like any room in the house at Spring- 
Meadow. 

She tried to open the doors, of which there were two, but both were 
fastened. She endeavoured to get a peep from the windows, in the hope 
that she might know some part of the prospect. But she could only 
discover that the house seemed to be surrounded by trees; for the 
windows were guarded on the outside bv close bhnds, which were 
fastened in some way she did not understand, so that she could not open 
them. This fastening of the doors and windows satisfied her that she 
was held a prisoner, and confirmed all her worst suspicions. 

As she passed by the dressing-table, she caught a look at the glass. 
Her face was deadly pale ; her hair fell in loose disorder over her shoul- 
ders, and looking down she saw stains of blood upon her dress, but 
whether her own or her husband's she could not tell. She sat down on 
the bedside ; her head was dizzy and confused, and she scarcely knew 
whether she were awake or dreaming. 

Presently one of the doors opened, and a woman entered. It was 
Miss 'BAtty* as she was called among the servants at Spring-Meadow, a 
pretty, dark-complexioned damsel, who enjoyed at that time the station 
and cugnity of Colonel Moore's favourite. Ca asy' s heart beat hard^ 
while she heard some one fumbling at the lock. When the door openea 
she was glad to see that it was only a woman, and one whom she knew. 
She ran towards her, caught her by the hand, and begged her protection. 
The girl laughed, and asked what she was afiraid of Gassy hardly knew 
what answer to make. After hesitating a moment, she begged Miss 
Bitty to tell her wl^ere she was, and what they intended to do with her. 

" It is a fine place you're in," was the answer, " and when master 
comes, you can ask him what is to be done with you." This was said 
with a significant titter, which Cassy knew too well how to interpret. 

Thoneh Miss Bitty had evaded a direct answer to her inquiry, it now 
occurred to her where she must be. This woman, she recollected, occu- 
pied a small house, the same that once had been inhabited by Caasy's 
mother and by mine, at a considerable distance from any other on the 
plantation. It was surrounded by a Uttle grove which almost hid it 
from view, and was very seldom visited by any of the servants. Miss 
Bitty looked upon herself, and was in fact regarded by the rest of us, 
as a person of no little consequence ; and though she sometimes con- 
descended to make visits, she was not often anxious to have them 
returned. C^ssy, however, had been once or twice at her house. There 
were two little rooms in front, into winch she was freely admitted ; but 
the apartment behind was locked ; and it was whispered among the 
servants, that Colonel Moore kept the key, so that even Miss Bitty 
hesFself aid not enter it except in his company. This perhaps was mere 
soaadal ; but Cassy reooUecied to have noticed that the windows of thic 

• Henrietta. 
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room were protected against impertinent curiosity by dose blinds <»n 
the outside, and she no longer doubted where she was. 

'JShetold Miss Bitty as much, and inquired if her mistress knew of 
her return. 

Hiss Bitty cornld not tell. 

She asked if her mistress had got another maid in her place. 

Miss Bitty did not know. 

She besged for pcormission to go and- see her mistress ; bat that, M»s 
Bitty Bftia, was impossible. 

She requested that her mistress might be told where she was, and 
•that she wished very much to see her. 

Miss Bitty said that she would be glad to obliffe her, but she was not 
much in the habit of going to the house, and the last tune she was there 
Mrs. Moore had spoken to her so spiteMiy titot i^e was determined 
neyer to go again, unless she were absolutely ol^ged to. 

Having thus exhausted every resource, poor Gassy l^toew herself upon 
the bed. Bid her face in the bedclothes, and sought relief in tears. 

It was now Miss Bitty's turn. She patted the poor girl on the sho>ulder, 
bade her not to be down-hearted, and unlooking a bureau which stood 
in the room, she took out a dress which she pronounced to be " mighty 
liandsome." She bade Gassy get up and put it on, for her master would 
be coming presently. This was what Gassy feared; but -she hc^ed, if 
•she could not escape i^ visit, at least to defer it. So i^e told Miss Bitl^ 
that she was too sick to see anvbodv ; she absolutely refused to kx^ at 
her dresses, and begged to be allowed to die in peace. Miss Bittv laughed 
when she spoke of dying ; yet she seemed a little alarmed at the idea 6f 
it, and inquired what was the matter. 

Gassv told her that she had seen and sufi^red enough that day to kill 
anybody, that her head was sick, and her heart was broken, and the 
sooner death came to her relief the better. She then mxtstered courage 
to mentien my name, and endeavoured to discover what had become df 
me. Miss Bjitty again shook her head and declared that c^e oouM gi'^te 
no information. 

At that moment the door opened, and Golonel "'Moore came in. He 
had a haggard and guilty look. The flush which overspread his fiuse, 
when she nad last seen him, was wholly gone; his countenance was 
pile and ghastly. She had never seen hmi look so before, and she 
trembled tkt the sight of him. He bade Bitty begone ; but told her to 
wait m the front room, as, perhaps, he might need her assistance. He 
bolted the door, and sat down on the bed by Gassy's side. She started up 
in terror, and retired to the £ekrthest comer of the room. He smiled 
scomMly, and bade her o»me back and sit down beetle him. She 
obeyed; for however reluctant she couM do no better. He took h€r 
hand and threw one arm abenit her waist. Again she shrank from him, 
4ttid would have fled; ^ but he stamped his foot impatiently, and in a 
harsh tone bade her be quiet. 

For a moment he was olent : then, changing his manner, he sum- 
moned up his habitual smHe, aiMi began in tluit mild, gentle, insinuating 
tone, in which he was quite unsunmssed. He i^ed lier with flattery, 
'floft words, iand generous promises. He reproached her, but withemt 
any hardness, for her attempts to evade the kiiifdn^ss he intended her. 
He- then spoke of me ; but no sooner had he entered on that subject than 
his voice rose, his fece became flushed again, and he seemed in manifest 
4anger of losing his temper. 

She interrupted him, and besought him to tell her how I did, and 
what had become of me. He abswei^d that I was well enough ; much 
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letter than I deserred to be; but she need give herself noldrther 
thought or trouble on that soore, for he intended to send me out of the 
oountry as soon as I was able to travel; and she- need. not hope nor 
e^DOot ever to see me again. 

She most earnestly bought and begged that she might be sent off 
imd sold with me. He affected to be greattl^ surprised at this request, 
and inquired why she made it. She told hmi ttuub, alter all that had 
luippened, it were better that she should not live any longer in his 
ijunuy ; beside, if she were sold at the same time, the same person might 
hay her that boudit her husband. Tbikt word, nusbond^ put him into a 
violent passion. He told her that she had no husband^ and wanted none : 
for Jne would be better than a husband to her. ' He said' that he was tired 
of her folly, and, with a signifiGaiiit look, he bade her not be a fool, but 
to laave ofif whining and crying, be a good girl, and da as her master 

• desired; was it not a servanlPs duty to <^y top master? 

- She told him that she was siok and wr6tdh^;and begged him to leave 
her. Instead of doing so. he threw his arms about her neck, and 
declared that her being sick was all imagination, for he had never seen 
her look half so handsome. 

She started up ;-— but he caught her m his aims, and dragged her 
^ towanls the bed. Even at that terrible moment her presence of mind 
did net forsake her. She exerted her strength, and succeeded in break- 
i ing away from his hatefdl embraces. Then summoning up aU her 
energies, she looked him in the face, as well as her tears would allow 
her. and striving to command her voice, " Master,— leather ! " she cried, 
** what is it you would have of your own daughter P 

Colonel Moore staggered as if abuUethad struck him. A burning 
' hkish oversin^ead his face ; he would have spoken, but thewords seemed 

• to stick in ms throat. This confusion was only lor a moment. In an 
instaat he recovered his self-poasession^ and without taking <any notice 
of her last appeal, he merely said, that if she were really sick, he did not 
wish to trouble her. rWith these words he unbolted the door, and walked 
out of the room. 

^ She heasd him talking^ with Miss Bitty ; «nd he had been gone but a 
' few moments before she entered. She began with a long string of ques- 
'.tions about what Colonel Moore had said and done ; but when Cassy did 
not seem inclined to give her any answer, die laughed^ and thanked her. 
4Hid toM her she neednot trouble herself, for she had been peeping and 
' iigtening at the keyhole the^whole time. She said i^e could not imanne 
why Oaasy made^such a fdss. In & 7ery young girl it might be ezcusame : 
<butin one as old as she was, and a married woman too> she could not 
understand it. Such is the 'morality, and such the modesty to be 
enpeoted in a slave ! 

•The poor girl was in no humour for controversy, so she listened to 
this ribaldry withovl^t making any answer to it. Yet even at that moment 
a £unt ray of hope began to dirolay itself. It occurred to hei^ that if 
Miss 'Bitty could be made Bensible of t^e risk she ran in aiding to create 
herself a rival, she would not be pleased at the prospect of being perhaps 
«u{|planted in a situation which she seemed to find so very agreeable. 
Tms idea appeared to offer some chance of gaining over Miss Ititty to 
«ad her in escaping from Spring-Meadow, and at once she resolved to 
«et upon it. It was necessary to be oautious and to feel her way, lest by 
mquing the girl's pride she might deprive herself of all the advantage to 
oeMnkined from working upon her fears. 

^e arpproaedied the subject gradually, and soon placed it in a li^ht m 
-which it was plain her companion had never viewed it. When it wa^ 
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first suggested to ber, she expressed a deal of confidence in her oMi 
beauty, and affected to have no fears ; yet it soon became obvious that 
notwithstanding all her boasting she was a good deal alarmed. Indeed 
it was quite impossible for her to look her anticipated rival in the faoe. 
and not to perceive the danger. Gassy was well pleased to see the effect 
of her sumestions ; and began to entertain some serious hopes of once 
more making her escape. 

It was, to DO sure, a miserable, and most probably an ineffectual 
resource, tins running away. But what else could she do ? What other 
hope was there of escaninff a fate which all her womanly and all her 
religious feelinjp» taught ner to regard with the utmost horror and 
detestation ? This was her only clumce ; she would try it, and trust in 
God's aid to give her endeavours a happy issue. 

She now told Miss Bitty distinctly now she felt, what she intended, 
and what assistance she wanted. Her new confederate applauded her 
resolution. " Certainly, if Colonel Moore was really her father, that did 
make a difference ; ana ner being a Methodist might help to account for 
her feeUngs, for she knew that sort of folks were mighty strict in all their 
notions." 

But though Miss Bitty was ready enough to encourage and applaud, 
she seemed very reluctant to take any active part in aiding and abetting 
an escape, which, though apparently it tended to promote her interesti^ 
might encL if her agency in it were discovered, in bringing her into 
danger and disgrace. 

Several plans were talked over, but Miss Bitty had some objection to 
all of them. She preferred anything to the risk of being suspected by 
her master of plotting to defeat his wishes. As they found ^reat diffi- 
culty in fixing upon any feasible plan, it was agreed at last, m order to 
sain time, to give out tnat Cassy was extremely sick. This indeed waa 
hardly a notion,— for notlmig but the very critical nature of her situ- 
ation had enabled the poor girl to sustain herself against the shocks and 
miseries of the last four and twenty hours. Bitty undertook to persuade 
her master, that the best thing he could do was to let her alone till she 
got better. She would promise to take her into training in the mean 
time, and was to assure Colonel Moore, that she did not doubt of 
being soon able to convince her, that it was both her interest [and her 
duty to comply with her master's wishes. 

So far things went extremely well. They had hardly arranged thehr 
plan before they heard Colonel Moore's step in the outer room. Bitty 
ran to him, and succeeded in persuading him to go away without any 
attempt to see Cass;^. He commended iier zeal, and promised to ro 
governed by her advice. The next day a circumstance happened which 
neither Cassy nor Bit^ had anticipated, but which proved very favour- 
able to their desisn. Colonel Moore was obliged to set off for Baltimore 
viithout delay. Some pressing call of business made his immediate de- 
parture indispensable. Before setting out, however, he found time to 
yisit Bitty, and to enjoin upon her to keep a watchful eye upon Cassy, 
and to take care and oring her to her senses before his return. 

If Cassy was to escape at all, now was the time. She soon hit upon a 
scheme. Her object was to screen Bitty from suspicion as much as to 
favour her own night. Luckily the same arrangement might be made 
to accomplish both purposes. Cassv could only escape through the door 
or out of the windows. Escaping tnrough the door was out of the ques- 
tion, because Bitty had the ke^ of it, and was supposed to be sleeping, 
or vratching; or both together^ in the front room. The escape then must 
>e by the windows. These did not lift up, as is commonly the case, but 
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opened upon hinges on the inside. The blinds by which they were 
guarded on the outside were slats nailed across the window-frames, and 
not intended to be opened. These must be cut or broken, and as they 
were of pine, this was a task of no great difficulty. Bitty brought a 
couple 01 table-knive& and assisted in cutting them away, though, ac- 
cording to the story she was to tell her master, she was sleeping all the 
time, most soundly and unsuspiciously, and Gassy must have secretly 
cut away the slats with a pocket-knife. 

!Eiarly in the evening of Colonel Moore's departure, every thing was 
ready, and Gassy was to sally forth as soon as she dared to venture. 
Bitty agreed not to give any notice of her escape till late the next day. 
This delay she could account for by the plea of not being able to find 
the overseer, and by a pretended uncertainty as to whether it would be 
Colonel Moore's wish tiiat the overseer should be informed at all about 
the matter. At all events, they hoped that no very vigorous pursuit 
would be made until Colonel Moore^s return. 

Gassy now made ready for her departure. She felt a pang at the idea 
of leaving me ; but as Kitty could not or would not tell her what had 
become of me, and as she knew, that separated and helpless as we were, 
it was impossible for us to render each other any assistance, she ri^ht^ 
iudged that she would best serve me, and best comply with mv wishes. 
}iy adoi)tine the only plan that seemed to carrv with it any likelihood or 
preserving nerself from the violence she dreaded. 

Gassy had supplied herself from Bitty's allowance with food enough to 
last for several days. It was now quite dark, and time for her to go. 
She kissed her hostess and confederate, who seemed much affected at 
dismissing her on so lonely and hopeless an adventure, and who freely 
gave her what Uttle money she had. Gassy was a good deal touched at 
this unexpected generosity. She let herself down from the window, 
bade Bitty farewell, and summoning up all her resolution and self- 
command, she took the nearest way across the fields towards the high 
road. This road was little travelled except by the people of Spring- 
Meadow and one or two other neighbouring plantations, and at this hour 
of the evening there was little danger of meeting anybody, except, 
perhaps, a night-walking slave, who would be as anxious as herself to 
avoid beinff seen. There was no moon, but the glimmer of the star- 
light served to guide her steps. She felt no apprehension of losing her 
way, for she had frequently been in the carriage with her mistress, as far 
as the Uttle village at tiie court-house of the county ; and it was hither 
that^ in the first instance, she determined to go. 

She arrived there, without having met a single soul. As )ret there were 
no signs of morning. All was still save the monotonous chirpings of the 
summer insects, interrupted now and then by the crowing of a cock, or 
the barkinff of a watch-dog. The village consisted of a dilapidated court- 
house, a blackanith's shop, a tavern, two or three stores, and half-a- 
dozen scattered houses. It was situated at the meeting of two roads. 
One of these she knew led into the road that ran towaids Baltimore. 
She had flattered herself with the idea of reaching that city, where she 
had many acquaintance and where she hoped she might find protec- 
tion and employment. Her chance of ever getting there was very smalL 
Baltimore was some two or three hundxed miles distant ; and she did 
not even know which of the roads that met at the court-house she ought 
to take. She could not inquire the way, beg a cup of cold water, or even 
be seen upon the road, without the risk of being taken up as a runaway, 
and carried back to the master from whom she was fiying. 

.After hesitating for some time, she took one of the roads that offered 
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them96lt«8 to her 'Choice, and walked on- with vigour. The exeitentea^ 
of the last day or two seemed to give her an- unnatural strength ; for^ 
after a walk of soatd twenty miles, she felt fresher than at first; But the 
light of the morning dawn, which began to show itself, reminded her* 
tmit it was no longer safe to pursue her joume^. Close by the roadside 
was a friendly thicket^ the shrubs and weeds all dripping with the>d6W:. 
She had gone but a httle way among them^ ^en she found them so ^ 
high and close as to furnish a sufficient hiding-plaoe. She khelt down, 
and destitute as she was of human assistanGe) she besought the aid ana 
guardian care of Heayen. After eating a scanty meal-^for it was neoes- 
sanr to husband her provisions— she scraped the leaves togetherinto a 
rude bed, and composed herself to sleep. The three preceding nights 
she had scarcely slept at all ; but 'she made it up now, for she did not 
wake till late in the afternoon. 

As soon as evening closed in, she st«krted again, and walked a» 
vigorously as before. The road forked frequently ; but she had no 
means of determining which of the various courses she ought to follow. 
She took one or the other, as her judgment, or rather as her fancy 
decided; and she comforted herself with the notion^ that whether right 
or' wrong in her selections, at all event6 she was getting fcurther from • 
Spring-Meadow. ^ - - 

In the course of the night she met several travellers. Some of them 
passed without seeming to notice her. She discovered some at a dis* 
tanoe, and concealed herself in the bushes till they hlul gone by. But 
she did not always escape so easily. More than once she was stopped 
and questioned, but luckiljr she succeeded in giving satisfactory answers. 
Indeed, there was nothing in her complexion, espeoiaUy intheunoertainr 
light or the evening, that would clearly indicate her to be a slave ; aufl • 
in answering the questions that were put to< her, she took care to say 
nothing that would betray her condition-. One of the men who ques- 
tioned her shook his head, and did not seem satisfied ; another sat on his 
horse and watched her till she was fairly out of sight ; a third told her 
that she was a very suspicious chftraoter; but all three suffered her to - 
pass. She was the less liable to interruption, because in Virginia the 
nouses of the inhabitants are not generally situated along the public ' 
roads. The planters usually prefer ^to build at some distance from the. 
highway^ and the reads, passing along the highest and most barren 
tracts, wind their weary length through a desolate, and what seems ' 
almost an uninhabited country. When morning apjntMbohed again, she 
concealed herself as before^ and waited for the return of night to pursue 
her journey. 

She proceeded in this way for four days, or rather nights, at the end Of ' 
which time her provisions were entirely exhausted. She had wandered 
she knew not whither ; and the hope of reaching Baltimore, which at first 
had lightened her fatigue, was now quite gone. She knew not what to 
do. To go much further without assistance was scarcely possible. Yet 
should she ask anywhere for food or ^uidaace, thoueh she stood some 
chance, perhaps, of passing for a. free white woman, still her complexion, 
and the circumstance of her travelling alone, might cause her to be sus- 
pected as a runaway, and very probably she would be stoppedj put into 
some gaol, and detained there till suspicion was changed into certainty. 

She was travelling slowly along, the fifbh night, exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, and refleotiing upon her unhappy situation, when 
descending a hOl, the road came suddenly upon the bimks of a broad 
river. There was no bridge ; but a ferry-boat was fastened to the shorfr, 

ud close by was the ferry-house, which seemed also to be a tavern* 
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Here.^«fl a new perplexity. She could not cross the river ^without call* 
in^ up the ferry peoplO' or waiting till they made their appearance, and 
this would be exposing herself at once to that risk of detectioa wMcb 
she had resolved to defer to the very last mozoent. Yet to turn back 
and seek another road seemed to be an expedient equally desperate. 
Any other road which did not lead in a direction opposite to that wludi 
she wished to foUow^ would be likely to bring her again upon the bank» 
of the same river ; and as she could not live without food, she would be- 
soon oompelled to apply somewhere for assistaace, and ta faee the 
detectioa she was so anxious to avoid. 

She sat down by the roadside, resolved to wait for the morning, and 
to take her chance. There was a field of com near the house, and th» 
stalks were covered with roasting ears. She had no fire, nor the means 
of kindlins one ; but the sweet milky taste of the. unripe kernels served 
to satisfy the (aravings of hunger. 

^ She had chosen a place where she could observe the. first movements - 
about the ferry-house. The morning had but just dawned when sho' 
saw^a man open the door and come out of it. He was black, and she 
walked boldly up to him, and told hun thait she was in great haste and 
wished to be taken across the ferry immediately. The fellow seemed 
rathw surprised at seeing a woman, a traveller, suone, and at that hour- 
of the morning ; but after staring at her a minute or two. he appeared 
to recollect that here was an opportunity of turning an honest penny, 
and muttering something about the earlmess of the hour, and the ferry** 
boat not startmg till after sunrise, he offered to take her across in a 
canoe for half a dollar. This price she did not hesitate to pay ; and the 
fellow, no doubt, put it into his own i)ooket without ever recolleotiBg to-^ 
hand it over to his master, or to menti(m a word to him about this early 
passenger. 

They entered the boat and he paddled her across. She- did not dare 
to ask any questions lest she should betray herself; and she did her best 
to guiet the curiosity of the boatman, who, however, was very civil and 
easuy satisfied. Having landed on the opposite shore, she travelled on, a. 
nole or two further. By this time it was broad daylight, and she con- 
cealed herself as usual 

At night she set out amn. But she was faint with hunger, her shoes 
were almost worn out, her feet were swollen and very painful, and 
altogether her situation was anything but comfortable, ^e seemed to 
have got off the highway, and to be travelling some cross-road, which 
wound along through drearv and deserted fields, and aiq[)eared to be 
very little frequentea. All toat night she did not meet a single person 
or pass a single house. Painful as was the effort, she still struggled to. 
drag along her weary steps ; but her spirits were broken, her h^^ was 
sinking, and het strength was almost gone. At length the morning 
dawneoL but the wretched Gassy did not seek her customary hidings 
place. She still kept on in hoi>es of reaching some house. She was now 
quite subdued, and chose to risk her liberfy and even to hazard being 
carried back to Sipring-Meadow, and subjected to the fearful fate ^m 
which she was flymg, itther than perish with hunger and faligue. Sad 
indeed it is that the noblest resolution and the loftiest stubbornness of 
soul is compelled so often to yield to the base necessities of animal 
nature, and from a paltry and irrational fear of death, of which tyrants 
have ever known so well to take advantiu;e, to sink down from the 
lofty hei^t of heroic virtue to the ^tardsubmissiveneasofacraven 
and obedient slave ! 

She had not gone fax before she saw a low mean-looking house by the 
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road side. It was a small building of logs, blackened with age, and not a 
little dilapidated. Half the panes or more were wanting in the two or 
three little windows with which it was provided, and their places 
were supplied by old hats, old coats, and pieces of plank. The door 
seemed dropping from its hinges ; and there was no enclosure of any 
Idnd about the house, unless that name might properly be siven to tibe 
tall weeds with which it was surrounded. Altogether it snowed most 
manifest signs of thriftless and comfortless indolence. 

She kno^ed sofbly at the door ; and a female voice, but a rough and 
harsh one, bade her come in. There was no hall or entry ; the out-door 
opened directly into the only room ; and on entering, she fouiid it occu- 
pied by a middle-aged woman, barefooted, and in a slovenly dress, with 
ner uncombed hair hanging about a haggard and sunburnt face. She 
was setting a ricketty table, and seemed to be making preparations for 
breakfast. One side of the room was almost wholly iaken up by an 
enormous fire-place. A fire was burning in it, and the corn-cakes were 
baking in the ashes. In the opposite comer was a low bed, on which a 
man, the master of the family most likely, lay still asleep, undisturbed 
by the cries and clamours of half-a-dozen brats, who had oeen tumbling 
and bawling about the house, unwashed, uncombed, and half naked, but 
who were seized with sudden silence, and slunk behind their mother, at 
the sight of a stranger. 

The woman pointed to a rude sort of stool or benchj which seemed the 
only piece of furniture in the nature of a chair which the house con- 
tained, and afiked Gassy to sit down. She did so ; and her hostess eyed 
her sharply, and seemed to wait with a good deal of curiosity to hear 
who she was, and what she wanted. As soon as Gassy could collect her 
thoughts, she told her hostess that she was travelling from Eichmond to 
Baltimore to see a sick sister. She was poor and friendless, and was 
obliged to go on foot. She had lost her way, and had wandered about 
all night, without knowing where she was, or whither she was eoing. 
She was half dead, she added, with hunger and fatigue, and wanted food 
«nd rest, and such directions about the road as might enable her to 
pursue her journey. At the same time die took out her purse, in order 
to show that she was able to pay for what she wanted. 

Her hostess, notwithstanding her rude and poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, seemed touched with this pitiful story. She told her to put up 
her money; she said she did not keep a tavern, and that she was able to 
give a poor woman a breakfast, without being paid for it. 

Gassy was too faint and weak to be much in a humour for talking : 
besides, she trembled at every word, lest she might drop some un^^arded 
expression that would serve to betray her. But now that the ice was 
broken, the curiosit;y of her hostess could not be kept under. She 
overwhelmed her with a torrent of questions; and every time Gassy 
hesitated, or gave any sign of confusion, she turned her keen gray eves 
upon her, with a sharp and penetrating expression that increased her 
disorder. 

Pretty soon the ash-cakes were baked, and the other preparations for 
breakfast were finished, when the woman shook Rer good man roughly 
by the shoulder, and bade him bestir himself. This connubial salutation 
roused the sleeper. He sat up on the bed, and stared about the room 
with a vacant gaze ; but the redness of his eyes, and the sallow paleness 
of his face, seemed to show that he had not quite slept off the effects of 
the last night's frolic. The wife appeared to know what was wanting ; 
for she forthwith produced the whisky-jug, and poured out a large dom 
of the raw spirit. Her husband drank it off with a relish, and with a 
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trembling hand, returned the broken glass to his wife, who filled it half 
fill], and emptied it herself. Then turning to Gassy, and remarking, 
ihsLt " a body was fit for nothing till they had got their morning bitters, 
she offered her a dram, and seemed not a Uttle astonished at its being 
declined. 

The good man then began leisurely to dress himself : and had half 
finished his toilet before he seemed to notice that there was compan;|r in 
the house. He now came forward and bade the stranger good mommg. 
His wife immediately drew him aside, and they began an earnest whim- 
pering. Now and then they would both look Gassy in the face, and as 
she was conscious that she must be the subject of their conversation, 
she began to feel a good deal of embarrassment which she was too little 
practised in deceit to be able to conceal. This matrimonial conference 
over, the good woman bade Gassy draw up her stool and sit down at the 
breakfast table. The breakfast consisted of hot com cakes and cold bacon, 
a palatable meal enough in any case, but which Gassy's long starvation 
made her look upon as the most delicious she had ever eaten. Sweet 
indeed ought to oe that mess of pottage for which one sells the birth- 
ri^t of freedom ! 

Ishe ate with an appetite which she could not restrain; and her 
hostess seemed a good deal surprised and a little alarmed at the rapidi^ 
with which the table was cleared. Breakfast being finished, the man of 
the house b^an to question her. He asked her about Bichmondp and 
whether she knew such and such persons, who, as he said, were hving 
there. Gassy had never been in Richmond, and knew the town only by 
name. Of course, her answers were very little to the purpose. She 
blushed and stammered and held down her head, and the man completed 
her confusion by telling her, that it was very plain she had not come 
from Richmond, as she pretended; for he was well acquainted with the 
place, and it was clear enough, from her answers, that she knew nothing 
about it. He told her that it was no use to deny it— her face betrayed 
her ; and he " reckoned,'' if the truth was told, she was no better thsui a 
runaway. At the sound of this word, the blood rushed into her face, 
and her heart sunk within her. It was in vain that she denied, pro- 
tested, and ei.treated. Her terror, confusion, and alarm onl^ served to 
give new assurance to her captors, who seemed to chuckle over their 
prize and to amuse themselves with her ftight and misery, very much 
as a cat plays with the mouse it^has caught. 

He told her that if she were in fact a free woman, there was not the 
slightest grounds for alarm. If she had no free papers with her, she 
would only have to He in gaol till she could send to Kichmond and get 
them. That was all ! 

But that was more than enough for poor Gassy. No proofs of free- 
dom could she produce ; and her goina; to gaol would be almost certain 
to end in her being restored to Golonel Moore, and becoming the 
wretched victim of his rage and lust. That fate must be deferred as 
lone as possible, and there seemed but one way of escaping it. 

She confessed that she was a slave, and a runaway ; but she positively 
refused to tell the name of her master. He livedj she said, a great way 
off; and she had run away from him, not out of any spirit of discontent 
or disobedience, but because his cruelty and injustice were too great to 
be endured. There was nothing she would not choose rather than fall 
into his hands again ; if they would only save her from that— if they 
would only let her live with them, she would be their faithful and obe- 
dient servant as long as she hved. 

The man and his wife looked at each other, and seemed pleased with. 

a 
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the idea. They walked aside and talked it over. Nothing appeared to deter 
them from accepting her proposal at once, but the fear of oeing detected 
in harbouring and aetaimng a runaway. Gassy did her be^ to quiet 
these apprehensions ; and after a short struggle, ayarice and the dear 
delight of power triunrphed over their fears, and Cassy became the pro- 
perter of Mr Proctor— for so the man was named. Mis property, as he 
might speciously areue, by her own consent ; a ten times better title than 
the vast majori^ of his countrymen could boast. 

To prevent suspicions among the neighbours, it was agreed that Cassy 
shoula pass for a free woman, whom Mr. Proctor had hired : and as that 
gentleman had been so fortunate as to have been initiated into the art 
and mystery of penmanship—an accomplishment somewhat rare among 
the "poor white folks" of Yirginiar— in order that Cassy might be pre* 
pared to answer impertinent questions, he gave her free-papers, which 
he foiled for the occasion. 

It was a ereat thing to have escaped returning to Sjpring-Meadow. 
But for all tnat, Cassy soon discovered that her present situation would 
not prove very agreeable. Mr. Proctor was the descendant and repre<<> 
sen1»tive of what, at no distant period, had been a rich and verv 
respectable family. ' The frequent division of a large estate, whicn 
nobody took any pains to increase, while all diminishea it by idleness, 
dissipation, and bad management, had left Mr. Proctor's father in pos- 
session of a few slaves and a considerable tract of worn-out land. At 
his death, the slaves had been sold to pav his debts, and the land being 
divided among his numerous children, bad made Mr. Proctor the pos- 
sessor of onlv a few barren acres. But though left with this miserable 
pittance, he had been brought up in the dissipated and indolent habits 
of a Virginian gentleman; the land he owned, which was so poor and 
worthless that none of his numerous creditors thought it worth their 
while to disturb lum in the possession of it. still entitlednim to the dignity 
of a freeholder and a voter ; and he felt himself as much above, what is 
esteemed in that country, the base and degraded condition of a labourer. 
as the richest aristocrat m the whole state. He was as proud, as lazy, and 
as dissipated as any of the nabobs^ his neighbours ; and, like them, he 
devoted the principal part of his tmie to gambling, politics, and drink. 

Luckily for Mr. Proctor, his wife was a very notable woman. She 
boasted no patrician blood ; and when her husband began to talk, as he 
often did, about the antiquity and respectability of his family, she would 
out him short by observing, that she thought herself full as good as he 
was ; but for all that^ her ancestors had been "poor folks" as mr back as 
anybody knew anything about them. If the question between aristocracy 
and democracy were to be settled bv the experience of the Proctors, the 
plebeians, most undoubtedly, would carry the day ; for while her hus- 
band did little or nothing but frolic, drink, and ride about the country, 
Mrs. Proctor ploughed, planted, and gathered in the crop. But for her 
energy and indust^, it is much to be feared that Mr. Proctor's aristo- 
cratic habits would have soon made himself and his family a burden 
upon the county. * 

Cassy's services were a great accesaon to this establishment. Her new 
mistress seemed resolved to make the most of them ; and the poor girl 
before long was almost completely broken down by a degree and a land 
of labour to which she was totally unaccustomed. Two or three times 
a week at least Mr. Proctor came home drunk; and on these occasions 
he blusterered about, threatened his wife, and beat and abused his 
children without any sort of mercy. Cassy could hardly expect to come 
^S better than they did; indeed ms drunken abuse would have become 
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quite intolerable if the energetic Mrs. Proctor had not known how to 
CLuell it. At first she used nuld measures, and coaxed and flattered him 
into quiet; but when these means failed, she would tumble him into 
bed by main strength, and compel him to lie still by the terror of the 
broomstiok. 

It was nothine but the wholesome authority which Mrs. Proctor ex- 
ercised over her nusband that protected Gassy against what she dreaded 
even more than Mr. Proctor's drunken rudeness. Whenever he could 
find her alone he tormented her with solicitations of a most distressing 
kind; and nothing could rid her of his importunities except the threat 
of complaining to Mrs. Proctor. But her troubles did not end even here. 
Mrs. Proctor listened to her complaints, thanked her for the inibrma- 
tion, and said she would speak to Mr. Proctor about it. But she could 
not imagine that a slave could possibly be endowed with the sUghtest 
particle of that virtue of which the free women of Yirginia boast the 
exclusive possession. Pull of this notion, she judged it highly impro- 
bable, whatever merit Gassy might pretend to chum, that she had actu- 
allv resisted the importunities and soticitations of so very seducing a 
fellow as Mr. Proctor; and filled with all the spite and tvaj of female 
jealouffT, she dehghted herself with tormenting the object of her suspi- 
cions; Mrs. Proctor, with all her merit, had one little foible, which most 
likely she had adopted out of comptiment to her husband,— -she thought 
a dsflly dram of whisky necessary to keep off the fever and ague; and 
when through inadvertence, as sometimes would happen, she doubled 
the dose, it seemed to give a new ed^e to the natural keenness of her 
temper. On these occasions she plied both words and blows with a 
fearful energy; and though perhaps it were difl&cult to say which of the 
two was most to be dreaded, both together they were enough to exhaust 
the patience of a saint. 

Poor Gassy could discover no means of delivering herself from this 
complication of miseries, under which she was ready to sink, when she 
was most unexnectedlv relieved by the unsoUdted interference of a 
couple of Mr. Proctors neighbours. They were men of leisure, like 
him,— like him, too, they were of good families, and one of them had 
received an excellent education, and was more or less distantly con- 
nected with several of the most distinguished people in the state. But 
a course of reckless dissi])ation had long aeo stripped them of such pro- 
perty as they had inherited, and reduced them to Uve by their wits, 
which they exercised in a sort of partnership, principally on the race- 
course and at the gaming-table. 

These two speculating gentlemen were on terms of intimacy with 
Mr. Proctor, and they Imew that he had a free woman, for such they 
suijposed Gassy to be, living at his house. In common with most Vir- 
ginians, they considered the existence of a class of freed people as U 
great social annoyance, and tikely enough in the end seriously to en- 
danger those ** sacred rights of property" in defence of which there is 
nothing which a true-bom son of liberty ought not to be proud to un- 
dertake. Instigated doubtless by such patnotic notions, these public- 
spirited persons judged that they would be rendering the state a service, 
to say nothing of the monejr they might put into their own pockets, by 
applying to this ^eat political evil, so far at least as Gassy was a party 
to it, a remedy which the doctrines of more than one of tne Virginian 
statesmen, and the spirit of more than one of the Virginian statutes, 
would seem fully to sanction. In plain English, they resolved to sei/A 
Gassy and sell her for a slave ! 

The buainess of kidnapping is one of the natural fruits of the ^ 
a2 
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can system of slaveir, and is as common and as well organuied in several 
parts of the Unitea states as the business of horse-stealing is in many 
other countries. When they take to stealing slaves, the operations of 
these adventurers become very hazardous, but while they oon&ae them- 
selves to stealing only free people, they can pursue their vocation with 
oomnarativelv little dan^r ; they may perhaps inflict some trifling per- 
sonal wrong, but, aocordmg to the doctrines of some of the most popular 
among the American politicians, they are doing the public no mconsi- 
derabJe service, since, m their opinion, nothing seems to be wanting to 
render the slave-holding states of America a perfect paradise, except the 
extermination of the emancipated class. It was no doubt by some such 
lofty notions of the publip good that Cassy's friends were actuated. At 
all events, those sopnistries which tyranny has invented to justify op- 
pression are as mucn an apologv for uiem as for any one else. 

As far as Oassy could learn, their scheme was nretty much as follows: 
—They invited Mr. Proctor to a drinking frouc, and as soon as the 
whisky had reduced him to a state of insensibiUty, a message was sent 
to his wife that her husband was taken dangerously ill, and that she 
must instantly come to his assistance. Notwitnstandmg a few domestic 
jais, Mr. and Mrs. Proctor were a most loving couple, and the good 
woman, greatly alarmed alt this unexpected news, immediately set out 
to visit her husband. The conspirators had followed their own messen- 
ger, and were concealed in a thicket close to the house watching for her 
aepEurture. She was hardly out of sight before they rushed mto the 
field where Gassy was at work, bound ner hand and foot, i)ut her into 
a sort of covered wagon or carry-all, which they had provided for the 
occasion, and drove off as fast as possible. They travelled all that d^ 
and the following night. Early the next morning they reached a small 
villa^, where they met a slave-trader with a gang of slaves on his way 
to Biohmond. The gentlemen-thieves soon struck up a bargain with the 
gentleman slave-trader; and having received their money, they deli- 
vered Gassy into his iKx^essionr 

He seemed touched with her beauty and her distress, and treated her 
with a kindness which she hardly expected from one of his profession. 
Her shoes and clothes were nearly worn out. He bought her new ones ; 
and as she was half-dead with £ELtigue, terror, and want of sleep, he even 
went so far as to wait a day at the village, in order that she might re- 
cover a little before setting out on the journey to Bichmond. 

But she soon found that she was expected to make a return for these 
favours. When thev stopped for the night, at the end of the first day's 
journey, she received an mtimation that she was to share the bed of her 
master: and directions were given to her how and when to come there. 
These oirections she saw fit to disregard. In the morning her master 
called her to account. He laughed in her face when she spoke of the 
wickedness of what he had commanded, and told her he did not want 
her to be preaching any of her sermons to him. He would excuse her 
disobedience this time; but she must take very good care not to re- 
peat it. 

The next evening she received directions similar to those which had 
been given the day before ; and again she disobeyed theoL Her master, 
who had been dnnking and gambling half the night, with some boon 
companions whom he found at the tavern, enraged at not finding her in 
his room as he had expected, sallied forth in pursuit of her. Luckily he 
was too drunk to know very well where he was going. He had gone 
but a few steps from the tavern door before he stumbled over a pue of 
wood, and injured himself very seriously. His cries soon brought some 
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of the tavern people to his assistance. They carried him to his room, 
bound up his bruises, and put him to bed. 

It was late the next morning before he was able to rise ; but he was 
no sooner up than he resolved to take ample vengeance for his disap- 
pointment and his bruises. He came hobblmg to the tavern door, with 
a crutch in one hand and a whip in the other. He had all his slaves 
paraded before the house, and made two of the stoutest fellows among 
them hold Cassv by the arms while he plied the whij). Her cries soon 
collected the idlers and loungers, who seem to constitute the principal 
poi)ulation of a Virginian village. Some inquired the cause of the 
whipping, but without seeming to think the question of consequence 
enough to wait for an answer. It seemed to be the general opinion that 
the master was tipsy, and had chosen this way to vent his drunken 
humours J but whether drunk or sober, nobody thought of interfering 
with his ^ sacred and unquestionable rights." On the contrary, all looked 
on with unconcern, if not with approbation ; and the greater number 
seemed as much pleased with the sport as so many boys would have 
been with the baitmg of an unlucky cat. 

Just in the midst of this proceeding a handsome travelling carriage 
drove up to the door. There were two ladies in it ; and they no sooner 
saw what was going on than, with that humanity so natural to the 
female heart that not even the horrid customs and detestable usages of 
slave-holding tyranny can totally extinguish it, they begged the brutal 
savage to leave oeating the poor girl, and tell them what was the matter. 

The fellow reluctantly dropped the lash, and answered in a surly 
tone, that she was an insolent, disobedient ba^gagOj not fit to be noticed 
by two such ladies, ^d that he was only giving ner a little wholesome 
correction. 

However, this did not seem to satisfy them ; and in the mean time the 
carriage steps were let down and they got out. Poor Oassy was sobbing 
and crying, and scarcelv able to utter a word ; her hair had fallen down 
over her face and shoulders, and her cheeks were all stained with tears. 
Tet, even in this situation, the two ladies seemed struck with her ap- 
pearance. They entered into conversation with her, and soon found 
that she had been bred a lady's maid, and that her present master was 
a slave-trader. These ladies, it seemed, had been travelling at the north, 
and while on their journey had lost a female servant by a sudden ana 
violent attack of fever. They were now on their return to Carolina ; 
and the younger of the two suggested to her mother— for such their re- 
lation proved to be— to buy Gassy to supply the place of the maid they 
had lost. The mother started some objections to purchasing a stranger, 
about whom they knew nothing, and who had been sold by her former 
owner, they knew not for what reasons. But when Gass/s tears, prayers, 
and supplications were added to the entreaties of her daughter, she found 
herself ciuite unable to resist ; and she sent to ask the man his price. He 
named it. It was a high one. But Mrs. Montgomery— for that was the 
lady's name— was one of those people who, when tney h&ve made up 
their minds to do a generous action, are not easily to be shaken from 
their purpose. She took Gassy into the house with her, ordered the 
trunks to be brought in, and told the man to make out his bill of sale. 
The purchase was no sooner completed than her new mistress took 
Gassy upstairs, and soon fitted her with a dress better becomin« her 
new situation than did the coarse gown and heavy shoes for whicn she 
was indebted to the disinterested generosity of her late master. 

Gassy was dressed, the bill of sale was deUvered, and the money paid, 
when Mrs. Montgomery's brother and laraTolling companion rode up 
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He rallied his sister not a little on what he called her fooMsh propensity 
to interfere between other people and their servants; he took her to 
task rather severely for the imprudence of her i)urcha8e and the high 
nrioe she had ^d ; and he told her with a smile and a shake of the 
huidy that one time or other her foolish oonfidence and ^nerosil^ would 
be her ruin. Mrs. Montgomery took her brother's raillery all in good 
part; the carriage was ordered, and they proceeded together on &eir 
journey. 

The ladies with whom Gassy had come to the meeting were Mrs. 
Montgomery and her daughter. They Hved some ton miles from 
Garleton-Hall. So near had Gassy and m/self been to each oldier for 
^ long months or more, without knowmg it. Gas^ spoke of her 
mistress with the greatest affection. Her ^titudewas unbounded; 
and she seemed to find a real pleasure and enjoyment in serving a b^e- 
fiustress who treated her with a gentle and waiform kindness, not often 
exerted even by those who are capable of momentary acts of the greatest 
generosity. 

As Gassy finished her story, she threw her arms about my neck, 
leaned her head upon my bosom, and looking me in the face, while the 
tears were streaming from her eyes, she heaved a sigh, and whispered 
tiiiat she was too, too happy ! W itn such a mistress, and restored so 
unexpectedly to the arms of a husband whom, fondly as she loved him» 
she feared to have lost for ever, what more comd she desire ! 

Alas, poor girl ! she forgot that ?re were slaves, and that tiie very next 
day mignt again separato us, subject us to other masters, and rmiew her 
sufferings and my miseries ! 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

Bbfosb we had half finished what we had to say to each other, the 
movement of the people on the hill-side informed us that the morning's 
religious services were over. Never before had one of my master's 
sermons seemed so short to me. We hastened towards the spot; I to 
receive my master's orders, and Gassy to attend upon her mistress. As 
we came near the rural pulpit I observed Mr. Garleton in conversation 
with two ladies, who proved to be Mrs. MontgomMy and her daughter. 
We stopped at a little distance from them. ACiss Montgomery looked 
around, and seeing us standing together, she beckoned to Gassy, and 
pointing to me, she inquired if that was the husband who had put her 
into suck a flutter that morning ? This question drew the notice of the 
other two ; and my master seemed a little surprised at seeing me in 
this new character. ** Whaf s this, Archy." he said': " what is the mean- 
ing of all this ? It is the first I ever heard of vour oein^ married. Toa 
don't pretend to claim that pretty girl there for your wife ? 

I replied that she was indeed my wife, though it was now some two 
yean or more since we had seen or known anything of each other. I 
added^ that I had never mentioned my marriage to nim because I had 
despaired of ever seeing my wife again ; and now it was nothing but the 
merest accident that had brought us together. 

" WelL Archy, if she is your wife, I don't know how I can help it, 
though I suppose I shall have you spending half your time at Poplar 
'^^ve. Is not that what your place is called, Mrs. Montgomery ?' 
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She said it was ; and after a moment's pause observed, that too little 
respect, she feared, was oftai paid to tbe matrimonial connections of 
servants. For her part she could not but regard them as sacred ; and if 
Cassy and myself were really married, and I was a decent, dvil fellow, 
she had no objection to my visiting Poplar Grove as often as 
Mr. Garleton would permit. 

My master undertook to answer for my good behaviour : and turning 
to me, he bade me bring up the horses. I made all the haste I could ; 
but before I returned Mrs. Montgomery was gone, and Cassywith her. 
We mounted, and had already taken the road to Garletpn Hall when 
my master seemed to recollect that I had just found a wife from whom 
I nad been long separated; and it began to occur to him that possibly 
we might take some pleasure in being indulged with a little of one 
Another's company. He gave me joy of my discovery with an air ha^ 
prions, half jocose, as if in doubt whether a slave were properly entitled 
to a master's serious sympathy; and remarked, in a careless tone, that 
perhaps I would like to i^>end the remainder of the day at Poplar 
Grove. 

Aa I knew that Mr. Carleton had much real goodness of heart, I had 
long since learned to put up with his cavalier manner ; and however 
little I might be pleased with the style in which he made the offer, the 
matter of his present proposal was so much to my fancy that I eagerly 
caught at it. He took his pencil from his pocket and wrote me a pass ; 
I a^ed and received such directions as he could, nve me about the 
way;^ and putting mpurs to my horse I soon overtook Mrs. Montgomery's 
<»mage, which I followed to Poplar Grove. 

This was one of those pretty and even el^;ant countrv seats which 
mre sometimes seen, though very seldom^ in Yirginia and the Carolinas ; 
and which may serve to prove that the mhabitants of those states, not- 
vrithstanding meir almost imiversal negligence of such matters, are not 
totally destitute of all ideas of architectural beauty and domestic com- 
fort. The approach to the house was through a broad avenue of old and 
venerable oaks. The buildings had the appearance of considerable 
toLtiquity ; but they were in perfect repair, and the grounds and fences 
were neat and well kept. 

As the ladies left the carriage I came up. I told Mrs. Montgomery 
that my master had ^ven me leave to visit my wife, and I hoped she 
would have no objection to my spending the afternoon there. 

Mrs. Montgomery answered, that Cassy was too good a girl to be de- 
nied any reasonable indulgence: and as long as I behaved well she 
would never make any objection to my coming to see her. She put me 
several questions about our marriage and separation ; and the sofbness 
€f her voice and the unassuming gentleness of her manner satisfied 
me that she was an amiable and kind-hearted woman. 

No doubt, through the broad extent of slave-holding America there 
are man;sr amiable women and kind-hearted mistresses. Tet how httle 
does their kindness avail ! It reaches only here and there. It has no 
power to alleviate the wretchedness or to diminish the sufferings of 
myriads of wretches, who never hear a voice softer than the overseer's, 
and who know no discUpine milder than the lash. 

The house servants at Poplar Grove were treated with kindness and 
even with indulgence, and were much attached to the family ; but as 
hapi)ens in so many other cases, the situation of the field hands was 
extremely different. Some three years before, Mrs. Montgomery, by 
her husband's death and the will which he left, became the owner and 
sole mistress of the estate. Upon this occasion her good nature and her 
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sense of justice prompted her to extend the same humane system to the 
management of the plantation, which she had always acted upon in the 
government of her own household. During her husband's Ufe the 
servants' quarter had been three miles or more from the house ; and aa 
the slaves were never allowed to come there unless they were sent for, 
Mrs. Montgomery saw scarcely anything of them, and knew very Uttle 
of their wants and grievances, and next to nothing of the general 
management of the estate. Indeed, she spent the greater portion of 
every year in visiting her relations in Virginia or in trips to the 
northern cities; and when at home, her husband's manifest disinclina- 
tion to her havmg anything to do with those matters had always pre** 
vented her from meddling m any way with the plantation affairs. 

But when her husbana was dead, and the plantation and slaves had 
become her own property, she could not reconcile herself to the idea of 
taking no thought, concern, or care for the welfare and well-being of 
more than a hundred human creatures, who toiled from morning to 
night for her sole benefit. She resolved upon a total change of system; 
and ordered the servants' quarter to be removed near the house, so that 
she might be able to go there dailv, and have an opportunity of in- 
specting and relieving the wants and ^ievances of her servants. 

She was shocked at the miserable pittance of food and clothing which 
her husband had allowed them, and at the amount of labour which he 
had exacted. She ordered their allowances to be increased, and their 
tasks to be diminished. Several instances of outrageous severity having 
reached her ears, she dismissed her overseer, and procured a new one. 
The servants no sooner discovered that their mistress had interested 
herself in their welfare, than she was overwhelmed with petitions, 
apneals, and complaints. One wanted a blanket, another a kettle, ana 
a third a pair of shoes. Each asked for some trifling gift, which it 
seemed very hard to refuse : and every request that was granted was 
followed by a half-a-dozen others, equally frifling and equally reason- 
able. But before the end of the year these small items amounted to 
a sum sufficient to swallow up half the usual profits of the plantation. 
Scarcely a day passed that Mrs. Montgomery was not pestered with 
complamts about the severity of her new overseer ; and the servants 
were constantly coming to her to beg off firom some threatened punish- 
ment. Two or three instances in which the overseer was checked for 
the tyrannical manner in which he exercised his authority only nerved 
to increase this annoyance. She was perplexed with continual appeals, 
as to which she found it next to impossible to get at the truth— since 
the overseer always told one story^ and the servants another. The 
second overseer was dismissed ; a third threw up his place in disgust ; 
and a fourth, who resolved to humour the indulgent disposition of his 
employer, suffered the hands to take their own course, and to do pretty 
muqh as they pleased. Of course, they did not care to work, while they 
had the choice of being idle. Every season since Mrs. Montgomery had 
commenced her experiments, the crop had fallen lamentably short ; but 
that year, there was scarcely any crop at all. 

Her friends now thought it time to interfere. Her brother, whom 
she loved, and for whose opinion and advice she entertained a high 
regard, had all along remonstrated against the course she was pursuing. 
He now spoke in a more decided tone. He told her that the silft* 
notions she had taken up about the happiness of her slaves would cer- 
tainly ruin her. "Whfere was the need of being more humane than her 
neighbours ?— and what folly could be greater than to reduce herself 
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and her ohildren to beggary, in the vain pursuit of a sentimental and 
impracticable scheme ? 

Mrs. Montgomery defended herself and her conduct with great 
earnestness. She pleaded her duty towards those unhappy being» 
whom God had placed in her power and under her proteciion. She 
even went so far as to hint at the injustice of living in luxury upon the 
firuits of forced labour ; and she spoke with much feeUng of the savage 
brutality of overseers, and the torture of the lash. Her brother replied 
that such talk was very pretty, and generous, and philanthropic, and ali 
that ; and while it went no further than talk, he had not tne least 
obgeotion to it. But pretty and philanthropic as it was, it would not 
make either com or tobacco. She might talk as she pleased ; but if she 
expected to live by h§r plantation, she must manage it like other people. 
Everybody who knew anything about the matter would tell her, tlmt if 
she wished to make a crop, she must keep a smart overseer, put a whip 
into his hands, and ^ve him unlimited authority to use it. If she 
would do this, she might justly call herself the mistress of the planta- 
tion ; but as long as she followed her present plan, she would be no 
better than the slave of her own servants ; and her philanthropy would 
end in their being sold for debt, and in her being lett a beg^. 

These warm remonstrances made a deep impression upon Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. She could not deny that the plantation had produced scarcdy 
anythmg since she had come into possession of it ; and she was conscious 
that after all her labours in their behalf, her servants were discontented, 
idle, and insubordinate. However, she did not feel inclined to yield the 
point. She still msdntained that her ideas on the mutual relation of 
master and servant were the obvious dictates of justice and humanity^ 
which no one could despise or overlook who made any pretensions to virtue 
or to conscience. She argued that the system which she was attempting 
to introduce was a good one ; and that nothing was wanting except an 
overseer who had sense enough to carry it into judicious operation* 
Possibly, there was something of truth in this. If she could have found 
a man uke Major Thornton, and made an overseer of him, she might 
perhaps have succeeded. But such men are seldom found anywhere, and 
in slave-holding America^ very seldom, indeed. Take the American 
overseers together, and they are the most ignorant, intractable, stupid^ 
obstinate, and self-willed race that ever existed. What could a woman 
do, who could only act through assistance of this sort^ and who had the 
prejudices of the whole neighbourhood actively excited a^nst her ? 
Thinffs went on from bad to worse. The readv money which her hus- 
band had left was all spent, and her affairs soon became so entangled and 
embarrassed^ that she was obliged to call upon her brother for assistance. 
He reftised m the most positive manner to have anything to do with the 
busing, unless she would surrender to him the sole and exclusive 
management of her affairs. To these hard terms, after a short and 
ineffectual struggle, she was obliged to consent. 

He immediately took the plantation into hisown hands.' He removed the 
cabins to their former situation ; revived the old rule that no servant 
should ever go to the house unless especially sent for ; reduced them to 
their former allowance of food and clothing ; and eneaged an overseer 
on the express condition that Mrs. Montgomery should never listen to 
any complaints against him, or intermeddle, in any way, with his ma- 
nagemeni of the plantation. 

within the first month after this return to the old system, near one- 
third of the working hands were runaways. Mrs. Montgomer>''s brother 
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told her that this was no more than might be expected \ for the rascals 
had been so spoiled and indulged, as to render them quite impatient of 
the necessary and wholesome severity of plantation discipline. After 
long searching, and a good deal of trouble and expense, the runaways, 
except one or two, were finally recovered; and Poplar-Grove, under its 
new administration, passed by defqrees to its ancient routine of whipping 
and hard labour. Once in a while, notwithstanding all the pains that 
were taken to prevent it, some instance of severity would reach the ear 
of Mrs. Montgomery ; and, in the first burst of mdignant feelii^;, she 
would scmietimes declare that the narrowest poverty would be far better 
than the wealth and luxury for which she was indebted to the whip of 
the slave-driver. But these exclamations of generous passion were 
scarcely uttered, before she acknowledged to herself, that to think of 
^ving up the luxury to which she had been accustomed from her 
in&ncy was out of the question. She strove to escape from the know- 
ledge, and to banish the recollection of injustice and crucdty, which her 
hei^ condemned, but which she lacked the power, or rather the spirit, 
to remedy. She fled from a home where she was for ever haunted by 
the specie of that dele|^ted tyranny, for which, however she might 
attempt to deny or disguise it, she could not but feel herself responsible; 
and while her slaves toiled beneath the bumins sun of a Carolina 
summer, and smarted under the lash of a stem and relentless overseer, 
she attempted to drown the remembrance of their wrongs in the dissi- 
pations and gaieties of Saratoga or Kew York. 

' But she was obliged to spend a part of the year at Foplar-Orove ; and 
with all her care she could not always save her feelings from some rude 
brushes. Of this I had a striking instance on my first visit. One of 
her plantation hands had been so &r indulsied by the overseer, who, by 
the way. was a very rigid Presbyterian, as to receive a pass to attend 
Mr. Carleton's meeting. After the meeting was over, his mistress hap- 
pened to see him there : and as she wished to send a message to one of her 
neighbours, she called nim to her, and sent him witl) it. It so happened 
that Mrs. Montgomery's overseer was at this neifl^bour's when tne ser- 
Tant arrived there with his mistress's messase. The overseer no sooner 
saw him than he inquired what business he had to come there, when his 
l)ass only allowed mm to ^o to ihe meeting and back again. It was in 
vain that he pleaded his mistress's orders. The overseer said that made 
no difierence whatever, for Mrs. Montgomery had nothing at all to do 
with the plantation hands ; and to impress this fact upon his memory, 
he gave him a dozen lashes on the spot. 

The poor fellow was bold enough to come to the house, and make his 
•complaint to Mrs. Montgomery. Nothing could exceed her aneer and 
vexation. But her agreement with her brother left her without a 
remedy. She made the servant a handsome present ; told him |j^t he 
had been very unjustly punished; and begged him to go home, and say 
nothing about it to anybody. She submitted to the mortification of 
making this request, in hopes of saving the poor fellow from a second 
punishment. But by some means or other, as I learned afterwards, the 
overseer found out what had been going on; and, to vindicate his 
sunreme authority, and keep up the discipline of the plantation, he 
inflicted a second whipping more severe than the first. 

Such is the malignant nature and disastrous operation of the slave- 
holding system, that in too many instances the sincerest good-will and 
best intended efforts in the slave s behalf end only in plunsing him into 
deeper miseries. It is impossible to build any edifice of good upon so evil 
a foundation. The whole system is totally and radically wrong. The 
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beneTolenoe, the good-nafcure, the humanity of a slave-holder, aTsil as 
little as the benevolence of the bandit, who generously clothes the 
stripped and naked traveller in a garment plundered from his own port- 
manteau. What grosser absurdity than the attempt to be humanely 
cruel and generously uiyust ! The very first act in the slave's behiS; 
without which all else is useless, and worse than useless, is— to make 
him free! 



CHAPTER XXin. 

I HATB before observed that Sunday is the slave's holiday. Where 
intermarriages are allowed between the slaves of different plantations, 
tins is generally the only occasion on which the scattered branches of the 
same &mily are indul^* with an opportunity of visiting each other. 
Many planters, who pnde themselves upon the excellence of their disci- 
pline, mrbid these intermarriages altogether ; and if they happen to have 
a superabundance of men-servants, they prefer that one woman should 
have a half-a-dozen husbands rather than suffer their slaves to be cor- 
rupted, by gadding about among other people's plantations. 

Other managers, just as good disciplinarians, and a little more shrewd 
than their neighbours, forbid the men only to marry away frY>m home. 
They are very wilUng io let their women get husbands where they can. 
TThey reason in this way. When a husband goes to see his wife who 
lives upon another nlantation, he will not be apt to ^ emptv-handed. 
He will carry somephing with him, probably something eatable, plun- 
dered from his master's fields, that may serve to make him welcome, and 
render his coming a sort of festival Now, everything that is brought 
upon a plantation m tliis way is so much clear gain, anC so fiur as it goes, 
it amounts to feeding one's people at the expense of one's neighbours ! 

Sunday, as I have said^s the day upon which are paid the matrimo- 
nial visits of the slave, but Sunday was no holiday to me ; for I was 
generally obhged on that day to attend mv master upon his ecclesiastical 
excursions. To make up for this, Mr. Garleton allowed me Thursday 
afternoons, so that I was able to visit Gassy at least once a week. 

The year that followed was the happiest of my life ; and with all the 
inevitable mortifications and miseries which slavery, even under its least 
repidsive form, ever carries with it, I stiU look back to that year with 
pleasure,— a pleasure that yet has power to warm a hearty saddened and 
«mbitterod by a thousand painful recollections. 

Befoje the end of the year Cassy made me a father. The infant boy 
had alfnis mother's beauty : and only he who is a father, and as fond a 
husband, too, as I was^ can know the feeUngs with which I pressed the 
little darling to my heart. 

No !— no one can know my feelings,— no one, alas, but he who is, as I 
was, the father of a slave. The father of a slave !— And ia it true, then, 
that this child of my hopes and wishes, this pledge of mutual love, this 
dear, dear infant, of whom I am the fEbtner, is it true he is not mine ? 

Is it not my dutv and my right, a right and duty dearer than life, to 
watch over his helpless infancy, and to rear him with all a father's 
tenderness and love to a manhood, that will, perhaps, repay my care, 
and in turn sustain and cheruih me, a tottering, weak old man ? 

My duty it may ]>e, but it is not my right. A slave can have no 
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nghtfi. His wife, his child, his toil, his blood, his life, and everythiogr 
that gives his life a value, they are not his ; he holds them all but at nis 
master's pleasure. He can possess nothing ; and if there is anything h& 
seems to nave, it is only by a sufferance which exists but in his owner's 
will. 

This very child, this very tender babe, may be torn from my arms, and 
sold to-morrow into the hands of a stranger, and I shall have no right, 
to interfere. Or if not so ; if some compassion be yielded to his infancy, 
and if he be not snatched from his father's embraces and his mothers 
bosom while he is vet all unconscious of his misery, yet what a sad, 
wretched, desolate fate awaits him ! Shut out from every chance or 
hope of anything which it is worth one's while to live for ;— bred up a 
slave ! 

'A slave !— That single word, what volumes it does speak ! It speaks of 
chains, of whips and tortures, compulsive labour, hunger, and fatigues, 
and all the miseries our wretched Dodies suffer. It speaKs of haughty^ 
power and insolent commands ; of insatiate avarice, of pampered pride- 
and purse-proud luxury ; and of the cold indifference and scornful 
unconcern with which the oppressor looks down upon his victims. It 
speaks of crouching fear and base servility ; of low, mean cunning, and 
treacherous revenge. It speaks of humanitv outraged, manhood de- 
graded, the social charities of life, the sacred ties of father^ wife, and 
child trampled underfoot ; of aspirations crushed ; of hope extinguished ; 
and the lisht of knowledge sacrilejaiiously put out. It^)eaksofman 
deprived or all that makes him amiable or makes him noble ; stripped 
of his soul, and sunk into a beast. 

And thou, my child, to this fate thou art bom ! May heaven have 
mercy on thee, for man has none ! 

The first burst of instinctive and thoughtless pleasure with which I 
had looked upon my infmt boy was dissipated for ever the moment I 
had recovered myself enough to recollect what he was bom to. Various 
and ever changing, but always wretched and distressing were the feelings 
with which I gazed at him as he slept upon his mother's bosom, or 
waking^ smiled at her caresses. He was indeed a pretty baby— a dear, 
dear child;— and for his mother's sake I loved him, how I loved him ! 
Yet, strugele as I might, I could not for a moment escape the bitter 
thought of what his fate must be. Full well I knew that did he live to> 
be a man, he would repay my love, and justly, with curses, curses on 
the father who had bestowed upon him nothing but a life incumbered 
and made worse than worthless by the inheritance of slavery. 

I found no longer the same pleasure in Gassy's society which it used 
to afford me ; or rather the pleasure which 1 could not but take in it 
was interminsled with much new misery. I did not love her less, but 
the birth of that boy had infused fresh bitterness into the cup of servi- 
tude. Whenever I looked upon him my mind was filled with horrid 
images. The whole future seemed to come visibly before me. I saw 
him naked, chained, and bleeding under the lash ; Isaw him a wretched^ 
trembling creature, cringing to escape it ; I saw him utterly debased 
and the spirit of manhood extinguished within him ; already he appeared 
that worthless thin^— a slave contented with his fate ! 

I could not bear it. I started up in a phrenzy of passion, I snatched 
the child f^om the arms of his mother, 'and, while! loaded him with 
caresses, I looked about for the means of extinguishing a life which, as 
it was an emanation from my existence, seemed destined to be only a 
prolongation of my misery. 
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My eyes rolled wildly, I doubt not, and the stern spirit of my deter- 
mination must have been visibly marked upon my face, for, gentle and 
'unsuspicious as she was, and wholly incapaWe of that wild passion 
which tore my heart, my wife, with a mother's instinctive watchfulness, 
seemed to catch some glimpse of my intention. She rose up hastily, 
and, without speaking a word, she caught the baby from my feeble and 
trembling grasp, and, as she pressed it to her bosom, she gave a look 
that told me all that she feared, and told me, too, that the mother^s life 
Was bound up in that of the child. 

That look subdued me,— my [arms dropped powerless, and I sunk 
down in a sort of sullen stupor. I had been prevented from accom- 
plishing my purpose, but I was not satisfied that in foregoing it I did a 
Jather*s duty to the child. The more I thought upon it— and it so en- 
grossed me that I could scarcely draw mv thoughts away— the more 
was I convinced that it were better for the boy to die. And if the deed 
did peril my own soul, I loved the child so well, I did not shrink even 
^tthat! 

But then his mother ? 

I would have reasoned with her, but I knew how vain would be the 
labour to array a woman's judgment against a mother's feelings ; and I 
felt that one tear stealing down her cheek, one look of hers Uke that 
«he gave me when she snatched the child away, would, even in my own 
mind, far outbalance the weightiest of my arguments. . 

The idea of rescuing the boy, by one bold act, from all the bitter 
miseries that impended over him,iiad shot upon my mind like some 
faint struggling star across the darkness of a midnight storm. But that 
glimmer of comfort was now extinguished. The child must live, — ^the 
life I gave him I must not take away. No ! not though every day of it 
would draw new curses on my devoted head, and those, too, the curses 
•of my child. This, this, alas! is the barbed arrow that still is sticking 
in my heart,— the fatal, fatal wound, that nought can heal. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

One Sunday morning, when the boy was about three months old, 
two strangers unexpectedly arrived at Carleton-Hall. In consequence 
of their coming some urgent business occupied my master's attention, 
fio that he found hunself obliged to give up the meeting which he haa 
appointed for that day. I was not sorry for it, for it left me at Uberty 
to visit my wife and child. 

It was the autumn. The heat of summer had abated, and the morn- 
ing was bright and balmy ; there was a soothing softness in the air, and 
the woods were clothed in a gay variety of colours, that almost outvied 
the foliage of the spring. As I rode along towards Poplar-Grove, the 
serenity of the sky and the beauty of the prospect seemed to breathe a 
peaceful pleasure to my heart. It was the.more needed, for I had been 
a good deal irritated by some occurrences during the week, and every 
new indignity to which my situation exposed me, 1 now seemed to suffer 
twice over,— once in my own person, and a second time, in anticipation 
ibr my child. I had set out m no very agreeable frame of mind ; but 
the ride, the prospect, and the fine autumnal air, had soothed me into 
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a cheerful alacrity of spirit, such as I had hardly felt for some weeks 
before. 

Gassy welcomed me with a ready smile, and those caresses which a 
fond me bestows so freely on the husbana whom she loves. Her mis* 
tress the day before had given her some new clothes for the child, and 
she had just been dressing him out to make the little fellow fit, she said, 
to see his father. She brought the boy and placed him on my knee. 
She praised his beauty ; and with her arm about my neck she tried to 
trace his father's features in the baby's face. In the fuU flow of a 
mother's fond affection she seemed unconscious and forgetful of the 
future ; and by a thousand tender caresses, and all the httle artifices of 
a woman's love, she sought to make me forget it too. She had but 
little success. The sisht of that poor, smiling, nelpless, and unconscious 
child brought back all my melancholy feelings. Yet I could not bear 
to disappoint my wife's hopes and efforts, and to make her think herself 
successful I strove to affect a cheerftihiess I did not feel. 

The beauty of the day tempted us abroad. We walked among the 
fields and woods, carrying the child by turns. Cas^ had a hundred 
little things to tell me of the first slight mdicatdons of mtelligence which 
the boy was giving. She spoke with all a mother's fluency and fervour, 
I said but uttle ; indeed I hardly dared to speak at aU. Had I once 
begun I could not have restrainea myself ^om going on ; and I did not 
vnsh to poison her pleasure by an outpouring of that bitterness which I 
felt bubbling up at the bottom of my heart. 

The hours stole away insensibly, and the sun was already declining. 
I had my master's orders to be back that night ; and it was time for 
me to go. I clasped the infant to my heart. I Kissed Oassy's cheek and 
pressed her hand. She seemed not satisfied with so cold a parting, for 
she threw her arms about my neck and loaded me with embraces. 
This was so different from £er usual coy and timid manner that I was 
at a loss to imderstand it Is it possible that she felt some instinctive 
presentiment of what was going to happen ? Did the thought dart 
across her mind that this might be our last, our final parting ? ^ 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

When i got bacjc to Carleton-Hall, I found everything in the greatest 
confusion. It was not long before 1 was made acquainted with the 
cause. It seemed that some twelve months previous Mr. Carleton had 
found himself very much pressed for money. This had obliged him to 
look a little into ms affairs. He found himself burdened with a load of 
debt of which before he had no definite idea; and as his numerous 
creditors, who had been too long put off with promises, were beginning 
to be very clamorous, he saw that some vigorous remedy was necessary. 
To borrow seemed the most certain means of relief firom the immediate 
pressure of his debts ; and he succeeded in obtaining a large loan fi^m 
some Baltimore money-lenders, of which he secured the repayment by 
a mortgage upon his slaves, including even the house servants, and 
myself among the number. This money he expended in satisf!jdiig 
several execunons which had abeady issued against him ; and in stop- 
ping the mouths of the most clamorous of his creditors. The money 
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was borrowed for a year, not witii any expectation on Mr. Oarleton's 
part of being able to repay it in that time out of any funds of his own ; 
but in the hope that before the year's end, he might sucoeed in obtain^ 
ing a nermanent loan, and so be enabled to oancelthe mortgage. 

In this expectation he had been hitherto disappointed ; and he was 
yet negotiating with the persons firom whom he expected to borrow, 
when the ^ime of repayment, mentioned in the morts^&ge, expired. 
This happened about a month previous ; and when I got back to Oar- 
leton-BAll I found that the strangers who had arrived that moming^ 
were the agents of the Baltimore money-lenders, who had been sent to 
taO^e possession of the mortgaged property. They had already caught 
as many of the dayes as they coula £nd; and I no sooner entered the 
house tiian I was seized and put under a guard. These j)recautions 
were thought necessary to prevent the slaves from runmng away or 
oonceahng themselves from the agents of their new owners. 

My poor master was in the greatest distress and embarrassment that 
oould he imagined. It was in vain that he begged for delay, and pro- 
posed various terms of accommodation. The agents declared that they 
had no discretion in the matter ; they were ins^cted to get either the 
money or the slaves ; and in case the money was not forthcoming, to- 
proceed with the slaves to Charleston, in South Carolina, which, at 
that time, was esteemed the best market for disposing of that oom- 
modilnr. 

As to paying the money at once, that was out of the question ; but 
Mr. Carleton hoped that he might be able in the course of a few days, 
if not to obtain the loan for wmch he was negotiating, at least to get 
such temporary assistance as would enable him to discharge the mort- 
gage. The agents agreed to give him twentv-four hours, but refused to 
wait any longer. Wc. Carleton despaired of doing anytmngin so short 
a time ; and did not think it worth his while to attempt it. The planta- 
tion hands must go ; there did not seem to be anv remedy for that ; but 
he was very desirous to save his house servants from tiie slave-market, 
and he begged the a^nts not to leave him without a servant to make 
his bed or cook his dmner. 

The agents replied that they were truly sorry for the disagreeable 
situation in which he found himself: but that, smce the mort^e was 
made, several of the slaves included in the schedule were d^: that 
some of the others seemed hardly worth the sum at which they had been 
valued ; that the price of slaves had fallen considerably since the mort- 
gage was made, and seemed likely to fall more ; and that, everything 
considered, they thought it more than doubtful whether the mortgaged 
property would be sufficient to satisfjf the debt. However, they were 
oesirous to indulge him as far as their duty to their principals would 
allow ; and if he would pay the value of such of the slaves as he wished 
to retain, tiiey had no objections to receive the money instead of the 
servants. 

Mr. Carleton had not fifty dollars in the house ; but he immediately 
started off to see what he could borrow in the neighbourhood. Wherever - 
he went he found that the news of what had happened had preceded 
him. Besides this Baltimore mortgage, he was known to owe many 
other debts; and his neighbours generally looked upon him as a ruined 
man. Of course, the greater part of them felt no inclination to lend 
him their money : and, in fact, very many of them were not so much 
better off than Mr. Carleton as to have much money to lend. After 
riding about the greater part of the day, he succeeded in borrowing a 
few hundred doUturs, on condition, however, that he should secure mQ 
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repayment by a mortgage of such slaves as he should redeem. He had. 
returned to the house a little before I did. and was already considering 
. with himself which of his slaves he should retain. He told me that I 
had been a good and trustworthy servant ; and that he was very unwil- 
ling to part with me. But he had not money enough to redeem us all ; 
and his old nurse and her family were entitled to be retained in pre- 
ference to any of the rest of us. Not only were their services the most 
essential to him, but the mother had long been a fevourite servant, her 
children were bom and bred in his family, and he considered it a matter 
of conscience to keep them, at all events. The agents released those of 
the servants whom he selected. The rest of us were kept confined, and 
received notice to be ready for a start early the next morning. 

I had vet one hope. 1 thought if Mrs. Montgomery could be in- 
formed of my situation she would certainly buy me. I mentioned it to 
my master. He told me- not to flatter myself too much with that idea» 
for Mrs. Mont^merv already had more servants about her house than 
she had any kind of use tot. However, he readily undertook to write 
her a note explaining; my situation. It was despatched by a servant, and 
I waited with impatient hope for the answer. 

At last the messenger returned. Mrs. Montgomery and her daughter 
had s^ne that mormng to visit her brother, who lived some ten miles 
from roplar-Grove, and thev were expected to be absent three or four 
days. I Delieve I had heard somethinj; of this in the morning; but in 
my hurry, confusion, and excitement, it had escaped my memoiy. 

My last hope was now gone, and as it went, the shock I felt was dread- 
ful. Till that moment 1 had concealed from my^lf the misery of my 
situation. I had been famihar with calamity, but this exceeded anything 
I had ever suffered. It is true, I had once before been separatea from 
my wife ; but my bodily pains, my delirium, and fever, had helped to 
blunt the agonv of that separation. Now, I was torn from both wife 
and child !— ana that, too, without anything to call off my attention, or 
to deaden the torture of conscious agony. My heart swelled with im- 
potent passion, and beat as though it would lean from my bosom. My 
forehead glowed with a burning heat. I would have wept ; but even 
that retief was denied me. The tears refused to flow; the fever in my 
brain had parched them up. 

My first impulse was to attempt making my escape. But mynew masters 
were too well acquainted with the business of legal kidnapping, to give 
me an opportunity. "We were all collected in one of the out-houses, 
and carefully secured. With many of the plantation hands, this was 
quite an unnecessarv precaution. A larKe proportion of them were so 
sick and weary of the tyranny of Mr. Carleton*s overseer, that they 
were glad of any chanee, and when their master made them a farewell 
visit,andbegantocondoTewith them upon theirmisfortune.severalof them 
were bold enough to tell him that they thought it no misfortune at all : 
for whatever might happen, thev could not be worse treated than they had 
been by his overseer. Mr. Carleton seemed not well pleased at this bold 
disclosure, and took his leave of us rather abruptly ; and certainly this 
piece of information could not have been very soothing to his feeUngs. 

At earljr dawn we were put into travelling order. A waggon carried 
the provisions and the jrounger children. The rest of us were chained 
together, and proceeded in the usual fashion. 

It was a long journey, and we were two or three weeks upon the road. 
Considering that we were slaves driven to market, we were treated, on 
the whole, with unexpected humanity. At the end of the third or 
fourth day's journey, the women and children were released trom their 
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chains ; and two or three days later, a part of the men received the same 
indulgence. Those of us of whom they were more suspicious were still 
kept in irons. Our drivers seemed desirous to enhance our value by 
putting us into good condition. Our daily journey was quite moderate ; 
we were all fmiished with shoes, and were allowed plenty to eat. At 
night, we encamped by the road-side, kindled a large fire, cooked our 
hominy, and made a hut of branches to sleep under. Several of the 
company declared that they were never so well treated in all their lives ; 
and they went along laughm^ and singing more like men travelling for 
pleasure, than like slaves gomg to be sold. So Uttle accustomed is the 
slave to kindness or indulgence of any sort, that the merest trifle is 
enough to put him into ecstacy. The ^ft of a single extra meal is 
sufficient to make him fall in love even with a slave-dnver. 

The songs and laughter of my companions only served to aggravate 
my melancholy. They observed it, and did their best to cheer me. 
There never was a kinder-hearted company, and I found some relief 
even in their rude efforts at consolation ; for there is more power in the 
sympathy of the humblest human creature than the haughty children 
of luxury are apt to believe. I was a favourite among the servants at 
Carleton-Hall, because I had taken some little pains to be so : for I had 
long since renounced that silly prejudice and foolish pride, wnich, at an 
earner period, had kept me alooi from my fellow-servants, and had justly 
earned me their hatred and dislike. Experience had made me wiser, and 
I no longer took sides with our oppressors by joining them in the false 
notion oi their own natural superiority,— a notion founded only in the 
arrogant prejudice of conceited ignorance, and long since discarded by 
the uberad and enlightened : but a notion which is still the orthodox 
creed of all America, and tne princij)al, I mi^t almost say the sole, 
foundation which sustains the iniquitous superstructure of American 
slavery. I had made it a point to gain the good-will and affection of my 
fellow-servants, by mixing among them ; taking an interest in all their 
concerns ; and rendering them such little services as my favour with 
Mr. Carleton put in my power. Once or twice, indeed, I had over- 
stepped the mark, and got myself into very senous trouble by letting 
my master know what severities his overseer inflicted. But though my 
attempts at serving them were not always successful, their gratitude 
was not the less on that account. 

When my companions observed my melancholy, they stopped their 
songs, and having run through their few topics of condolence, they 
continued their conversation in a subdued and moderated tone, as 
if unwilling to Irritate my feeling by what might seem to me un- 
seasonable merriment. I saw, and in my heart acknowledged, the 
kindness of their intention ; but I did not wish that my sadness should 
cast a shade over what they enjoyed as a holiday, — the only holiday 
perhaps which their miserable fate would ever allow them. I told them 
that nothing would be so likely to cheer me as to see them merry ; and 
though my heart was aching and ready almost to burst, I forced a laugh, 
and started a song. The rest joined in it ; the chorus rose again loud as 
ever; the laugh went round; and the turbulence of their merriment 
soon allowed me to sink again into a moody silence. 

I had the natural feelings of a man ; I loved my wife and child. Had 
they been snatched from me by death, or had 1 been separated from 
them by some fixed, inevitable, natural necessity, I should have wept, 
no doubt, but my feelings would have been those of simple grief, un- 
mixed with any more bitter emotion. But that the dear ties of husband 
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and father, ties so twined about my inmost heart, should be thus vio- 
lently severed, mthout a moment's warning, and at a creditor's caprice, 
— and he, too, the creditor of another ;— to be thus chained up, torn 
from my home and driven to market, there to be sold to pay the debts 
of a man who called himself my master ;— the thoughts of this stirred 
up within my soul a bitter hatred and a burning mdignation against 
the laws and the people that tolerate such things ; fi^ce and deadly 
passions which tore my heart distracted and tormented me even more 
than my grief at the sudden separation. 

I But the more violent emotions ever tend to cure themselves. If the 
patient survive the first paroxysm, his mind speedily begins to verge 
towards its natural equiliorium. I found it so. The torture of furiouB 
but impotent emotions at first almost overpowered me. Buti 



softened by degrees ; till, at tength, they subsided into a dull, but fixed 
and settled misery ; a misery whicn the impulse of temporary excite- 
ment may sometimes make me forget, but vniich, like the guilty man's 
remorse, is too deeply rooted to be ever eradicated. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

At length we arrived at Charleston, the capital of South Carolina. 
We spent several days in recruiting ourselves after our long journey. 
As soon as we had recovered from our lameness and fatigues, we were 
dressed up in new clothes, and fitted out to show off to ihe best advan- 
tage. We were then exposed for the inspection of purchasers. The 
women and children, pleased with their new finery, seemed to enjoy the 
novelty of their situation, and appeared as anxious to find a master 
and to bring a high price, as though the bargain were actually for 
their own benefit. The greater part of our company were bought 
up by a single purchaser, and I among the rest. We were purchased 
bv General Carter, a man of princely fortune, indeed, one of the richest 
planters in South Carolina ; and were immediately sent off to one of 
nisplantations, at some distance from the city. 

The lower country of South Carolina^ from the Atlantic for eighty or 
a hundred miles inward, including more than half the state, is, with 
the exception I shall presently mention, one of the most barren, miser- 
able, umnviting countries in the universe. In general^ the soil is 
nothing but a thirsty sand, covered for miles and miles with forests of 
the long-leaved pine. These tracts are called, in the expressive phrase 
of the country. Fine Barrens. For a great distance inland, these 
Barrens preserve almost a perfect level, raised but a few feet above the 
surface of the sea. The tall, straight branchless trunks of the scattered 
pines rise like slender columns, and are crowned with a tuft of gnarly 
limbs and long, bristly leaves, through which the breezes murmur with 
a monotonous sound, much hke that of falling waters, or waves breaking 
on a beach. There is rarely any undergrowth, and the surface is either 
matted with the saw-palmetto, a low evergreen, or covered with a coarse 
and scattered grass, on which herds of half-wild cattle feed in summer, 
and starve in winter. The trunks of the pines scarcely interrupt a 
prospect, whose tedious sameness is only varied by tracts, here and 
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there, of almost impenetrable swamp, thickly grown up with bays, 
water oaks, cypresses, and other large trees, adown whose spreading 
branches and whitened trunks a long duskv moss hangs in melancholy 
festoons, drooping to the ground, the very draperjr of disease and death. 
The rivers, which are wide and shallow, swollen with the heavj' rains of 
spring and winter, frequently overflow their low and marshy banks, 
and help to increase the extent of swampy ground, the copious source 
of poisonous vapours and febrile exhalations. Even where the country 
begins to rise into hills, it preserves, for a long distance, its sterile cha- 
racter. It is a collection of sandy hillocks, thrown together in the 
strangest confusion. In several places, not even the pine will grow : 
and the barren and thirsty soil is clothed only with stunted bushes or 
the black jack, or dwarf oak. In some spots even these are wanting, 
and the bare sand is drifted by the winds. 

Tluroughout this extent of country, of which, with aU its barrenness, 
a great part might be, and by the enterprising spirit of free labour doubt- 
less would be, brought into profitable cultivation, there are only some ' 
small tracts, principally along the water-courses, which the costly and 
thriftless system of slave labour has found capable of improvement. All 
tbe rest still remains a primitive wilderness, with scarcely anything to 
interrupt its desolate and dreary monotony. 

Thisoesoription does not include the tract stretching along thesea-shore, 
from the mouth of the Santee to that of the Savannah, and extending in 
some places twenty or thirty miles up the country. The coast between 
these rivers is a series of islands; — ^the famous sea-islands of the cotton- 
markets ; and the main land, which is separated from these islands by 
innumerable narrow and winding channels, is penetrated, for some 
^Bstanoe inland by a vast number of creeks and inlets. The islands 
Ijresent a bluff shore and a fine beach towards the ocean, but the opposite 
sides are often low and marshy. They were originally covered with a 
magnificent erowth of the live, or ever-green oak, one of the finest trees 
anywhere to oe seen. The soil is light ; but it possesses a fertiUty never 
yet attained in the dead and barren sands of tne interior. These lands 
are protected by embankments from the tides and floods, and the fields 
are divided and drained by frequent dykes and ditches. Such of them 
as can be most conveniently irrigated with fresh water are cultivated as 
rice-fields ;— the remainder are employed in the production of the long 
staple, or sea-island cotton.— a species of vegetable wool, which excels 
every other in the length or its fibre, and almost rivals silk in strength 
and softness. 

These beautiful districts present a strong contrast to the rest of the 
lower country of South Carolina. As far as the eye can stretch, nothing is 
to be seen but a smooth, level, highly-cultivated country, penetrated in 
«very direction by creeks and rivers. The resideiuses of the planters are 
often handsome buildings, placed on some fine swell, and shaded by a 
choice variety of trees and shrubbery. These houses are inhabited by 
their owners only in the winter. They are driven from home in the 
summer, partly by the tiresomeness of a listless and monotonous indo- 
lence, and partly by the unhealthiness of the climate, which is much 
agmvated by the rice cultivation. This absentee aristocracy congregates 
in Charleston, or dazzles and astonishes the cities and watering-places of 
the North, by its profuse extravagance and reckless dissipation. The 
plantations are left to the sole management of overseers, who, with their 
families, form almost the only permanent free population of these dis- 
tricts. The slaves are ten times as numerous as the free. The whole of 
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this rich and beautiful country is devoted to the support of a few 
hun(h*ed families in a lorldly, luxurious, dissipated indolence, which 
renders them useless to the world and a burden to themselves ; and to 
contribute towards this same great end, more than a hundred thousand 
human beings are sunk into the very lowest depths of degradation 
misery. 

General Carter, our new master, was one of the richest of these 
American grandees. The plantation to which we were sent was called 
Loosahachee : and though very extensive^ was but one out of several which 
he owned. Coming as I did from Virginia, there were manv things in 
the appearance of tne country, and in the way in which things were 
managed, that were entirely new to me. 

I and my companions, who had always been accustomed to some small 
quantity of mea^ as a relish to our com diet, found our mere unseasoned 
hominy neither so palatable nor so nourishing as we could wish. Being 
strangers and new-comers, we had not yet learned the customs of the 
coun^, and were quite unacquainted with many of the arts hy which the 
Carolina slaves are enabled to eke out their scanty and insufficient allow- 
ance. Our only resource was an appeal to our master's generosity ; and 
it happened, that about a fortnight after we were put upon the plantation. 
General Carter, with several of his friends, made a flying visit fronji 
Charleston to Loosahachee, to see how the crops were coming on. This 
we thought to be a good opportunity to get some improvement of our 
fare. We did not like to ask too much, lest our request should be re- 
jected without ceremony. Indeed we determined to be as moderate as 
possible ; and after due consultation, it was resolved to petition our 
master for a little salt to season our hominy— a luxury to wnich we had 
always been accustomed, but which was not included in the Loosahachee 
allowance, which consisted simply of com, a i)eck a week to each work- 
ing hand. My companions requested me to act as spokesman, and I 
readily undertook to do so. 

When General Carter and his friends came near my task, I walked 
towards him. He asked me what I meant by leaving my work in that 
fashion, and inquired what I wanted ? I told him that I was one of the 
servants whom ne had lately purchased; that some of us were bom and 
raised in Virginia and the rest in North Carolina; that we were not 
used to living upon bare hominy without anything to give it a relish ; 
and that we should take it as a very great favour if he would be kind 
enough to allow us a little salt. 

He seemed to be rather surprised at the boldness of this request, and 
inquired my name. 

*^ Archy Moore," I answered. 

" Archy Moore ! " he cried with a sneer,—-" and pray tell me how 
long it has been the fashion among you fellows to have double names ? 
You are the first fellow I ever owned who was guilty of such a piece 
of impertinence ; and a damned impertinent fellow you are. I see it 
in your eye. Let me beg leave to request of you, Mr. Archy Moore, 
to be satisfied with calling yourself Archy, the next time 1 inquire 
your name." 

I had taken the name of Moore since leaving Spring-Meadow : an as- 
sumption not uncommon in Virginia^ and which is there thought 
harmless enough. But the South Carolinians, who of all the Americans 
seem to have carried the theory and practice of tyranny to the highest 
perfection, are jealous of everything that may seem in any respect to 
raise their slaves above the level of their dogs and horses. 
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The words and manner of my master were sufficiently irritating, but 
X was not to be shuffled off in that way. I passed over his rebuke in 
eilenoe ; but ventured again, in the most respectful terms I could com- 
mand, to renew the recLuest, that he would be pleased to allow us a little 
salt to season our hominy. 

" You are a damned unreasonable, dissatisfied set of fellows as ever I 
met with !" was the answer. "Why, boy, you eat me out of house and 
home already. It is as much as I can do to buy corn for you. If you 
want salt, isn't there plenty of sea-water witmn five miles ? If you 
want it, you have nothmg to do but to make it !" 

So he said ; and as they wheeled their horses and rode away, he and 
his companions^ joined in a loudj laugh at the wit and point of his 
answer. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

Among Mr. Carleton's servants, or rather the servants that had been 
Mr. Carleton's, but who had now become the property of General Car- 
ter, was one named Thomas. While we had lived together at Carleton- 
Hall, I had contracted an intimacy with him, which we still kept up. 
He was of unmixed African blood, with good features, a stout, muscular 
frame, and on several accounts a very remarkable man. 

His bodily strength, and his capacity for enduring privation and 
fatigue, were very uncommon ; but the character of his mind was still 
more so. His passions were strong and even violent ; but what is verr 
rare among slaves, he had them completely under his control : and in all 
his words and actions he was as gentle as a lamb. The trutn was, that 
when quite young, he had been taken in hand by certain Methodists 
who lived and laboured in his neighbourhood ; and so strong and lasting 
were the impressions which their teaching made upon him, and so com- 
pletely had he imbibed their doctrines, that it seemed as if several of the 
most powerful principles of human nature had been eradicated from his 
bosom. 

His religious teachers had thoroughly inculcated into a soul, naturally 
proud and high-spirited, that creed of passive obedience and patient 
long-suffering, which under the sacred name of reUgion has been often 
found more potent than whips or fetters, in upholding tyranny and 
subduing the resistance of the superstitious and tarembling slave. They 
had tau^t him. and he beUeved, that God had made him a servant, and 
that it was his auty to obey his master and be contented with his lot. 
Whatever cruelties or indignities the unprovoked insolence of unlimited 
authority might inflict upon him- it was his duty to submit in humble 
silence ; and if his master smote nim on one cheek, he was to turn to 
him the other also. This, with Thomas, was not a mere form of words 
run through with and tnen forgotten. In all my experience, I have 
never known a man over whom ms creed appeared to hold so powerful 
a control. 

Nature had intended him for one of those lofty spirits who are the 
terror of tyrants and the bold assertors of liberty. 5ut under the in- 
fluence of his reUgion, he had become a passive, humble, and obedient 
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slave. He made it a point of duty to be faitlLful to his master in all 
things. He never tasted whiskey; he would sooner starve than stead; 
and he perferred being whipped to telling a lie. These qualities, so very 
uncommon in a slave, as well as his cheerful obedience and laborious 
industry, had gained him the good-will even of Mr. Garleton's overseer. 
He was treated as a sort of confidential servant ; was often trusted to 
keep the keys, and give out the allowance ; and so scrupulouslpr did he 
ftiml all that was required of him, that even the fretful caprice of an 
overseer had no fault to find. He had lived at Carleton-Hall more than 
ten years, and in all that time had never once been whipped. What was 
most remarkable and uncommon of all, at the same time that he obtained 
the confidence of the overseer. Thomas had succeeded in gaining the 
good-will of his fellow-servants. There never lived a kinder-hearted, 
better-tempered man. There was nothing he was not ready to do for a 
fellow-crealure in distress ; he was ever willing to share his provisions 
with the hungry, and to help the weak and tired to finish their tasks. 
Besides, he was the spiritual ^de of the plantation, and could nreach 
and pray almost as well as his master. I nad no sympathy for nis re- 
ligious enthusiasm, but I loved and admired the man ; and we had long 
been on terms of close intimacy. 

Thomas had a wife, Ann by name, a pretty, sprightly, good-natured 
girl, whom he loved exceedingly. It was a great comfort to nim — ^indeed 
he regarded it as a special interposition of Providence in his behalf-— 
that when carried away from Caueton-Hall they had not been separated. 
Never was a man more nateful or more delighted than Thomas was 
when he found that both ne and Ann had been purchased by General 
Carter. That they should ftdl into the hands of the same owner was all 
he desired ; and he readily transferred to the service of his purchaser 
all that zeal and devotion which, as he had been taught to believe, a 
slave owes to his master. While all the rest of us, upon our first arrival 
at Loosahachee, had beoi complaini^ and lamenting over the hardness 
of our tasks, and the poor and insufficient food whidi our new master 
allowed us^ Thomas said not a word ; but had worked away with such 
zeal and vigour, that he soon gained the reputation of being one of the 
best hands on the place. 

Thomas's wife had an infant child but a few weeks old, who, according 
to the Carolina fashion, was brought to her in the fi^d to be nursed ;•— 
for the Carolina planters, spendthrifts in everything else, in all that 
regards their servants are wonderful economists. One hot afternoon, 
Ann sat down beneath a tree, and took the infant from the hands of the 
little child, herself scarcely able to walk, who had the care of it during 
the day. She had finished the maternal office, and was returning slowbr» 
and perhaps rather unwillingly, to her task, wnen the overseer rode into 
that part of the field. The name of our overseer was Mr. Martin. He 
was one of those who are denominated smart fellows and good discipli- 
narians. He had estabUshed a rule that there was to be no loitermg 
at Loosahachee. Walking was too lazy a pace for him ; if there was any 
occasion to go from one port of the fidd to another, it was to be in a 
run. Ann had perhaps forgotten, at all events she was not complying 
with this ridiculous piece of plantation disdpline. This was no sooner 
observed by the overseer than he rode up to ner, cursed her for a Uzy 
vagabond ; and commenced beating her over the head with his whip. 
Thomas happened to be working close by. He felt every stroke ten 
times as keenly as though it had u^hted upon his own shoulders. Kere 
was a trial too strong for the artificial principles of any creed. He 
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moved forward as though he would go ix) his wife's assistance. We who 
were by begged him to stop, and told him he would only get himself into 
trouble. But the cries and shrieks of his wife made him deaf to our 
entreaties; he rushed forward, and before the overseer was aware he 
seiaed his whip, snatched it m)m his hand, and demanded what he 
meant bv beatmg a woman in that way for no offence whatever ? 

To judee firom Mr. Martin's looks, this was a displav of spirit, or, as he 
would caU it, of insolence and insubordination, for which ne was not at 
all prepared. He reined back his horse for a rod or two ; — ^when, seem- 
ing to recollect himself, he put his hand into his coat-pocket and drew 
out a pistoL He oocked it and pohited it at Thomas, who dropped the 
whip and turned to run. Mr. Martin fired ; but his hand shook too 
much to enable him to take a very effectual aim ; and Thomas continued 
his flight, leaped the fence, and disappeared in the thicket by which it 
was bordered. 

Having put the husband to flight, the overseer turned to the wife, 
who stood by trembling and crying. He was boiling over with rage ana 
passion, and seemed determinea to spend his fury on t^is helpless and 
unhappy woman. He called the driver of the gang and two or, three 
other men to his assistance, and bade them strip off her clothes. 

The preparations bein^ complete, Mr. Martin commenced the torture. 
The lash ouried itself m her flesh at every blow • and as the poor 
wretch threw up her gashed and gory arms, the blood ran down in 
streams. Her cries were dreadfuL Used as I had been to similar 
floenes» my heart sickened and mv head grew dizzy. I lon^ to seize 
the monster by the throat and dash him to the ground. How I restrained 
myself I do not know. Most sure I am, that nothing but the base and 
daistard spirit of a slave could have endured that scene of female torture 
and distress, and not have interfered. 

Before Mr. Martin had finished, poor Ann sunk to the ground in a 
state of total insensibility. He ordered us to make a litter of sticks and 
hoe-handles, and to carry her to his house. We laid her down in the 
passage. Tne overseer broueht a heavy chain, one end of which he put 
around her neck, and the other he fastened to one of the beams. He 
said her fainting was all pretence ; and that if he did not chain her she 
would be running away and joining her husband. 

We were now all oidered into the woods to hunt for Thomas. We 
separated and pretended to examine every place that seemed likely to 
conceal him ; but with the exception of the drivers, and one or two base 
fellows who sought to curry favour with the overseer, I do not believe 
that any of us felt any great anxiety, or took much pains to find him. 
Not &r from the fence was a low swampy place, thicklv ^own up with 
oane and gum-trees. As I was making my way throush it, I came sud- 
denly upon Thcmias, who was leaning against the trunk of a large tree. 
He laid his hand upon my shoulder, and asked what the overseer had 
done to his wife. I concealed from him, as well as I could, the miserable 
torture which had been inflicted upon her; but I told him that Mr. 
Martin was all fire and fUry, and that it would be best for him to keep 
out of the way till his passion could subside a little. I promised to 
return in the evening and to bring him food. In the mean tim^ if 
he would lie close, there would be little danger that any one would find 
Mm. 

We were presently called back from our ineffectual search, and 
ordered to resume our tasks. I finished mine as quickly as I could ; 
hastened home,2got some food ready, and went to see poor Anne. I 
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found her lying in the passage chained as we had left her. Her low 
moans showed that she had so far recovered herself as to be once more 
sensitive to pain. She complained that the chain about her neck huit 
her and made it difficult to breathe. I stooped down and was attempt- 
ing to loosen it, when Mrs. Martin made her appearance at the door ; 
she asked what right I had to meddle with the girl ; and bade me go 
about my business. I would have left the food I had brought, but Mrs. 
Martin told me to take it away again ; it would learn the wench better 
manners, she said, to starve her for a day or two. 

I took up my little basket and went away with a heavy heart. As 
soon as it grew dark I set off to meet Thomas ; but le^ my steps might 
be dogged by the overseer or some of his spies. I took a very roundabout 
course. I found him near the place where I had met him before. His 
earnest entreaties to know the whole drew from me the story of his 
poor wife's sufferings and her present situation. It moved him deephr. 
At intervals he wept like a child : then he strove to restrain himseu. 
repeating half aloud some texts of scripture, and what seemed a sort or 
prayer. But all would not do ; and carried away at last by a sudden 
gust of passion, foreetful of his religious scruples, he cursed the brutal 
overseer with all tne energy of a husband's vengeance. Presently he 
recovered his self-command, and beean to take fault to himself, ascrib- 
ing all the blame to his own foolish interference. The thought that 
what his affection for his wife had prompted him to do had only served 
to aggravate her sufferings seemed to agitate him almost to distraction. 
Again, the tide of passion swept all before it. His countenance grew 
convulsed, his bosom heaved, and he only found reUef in half-uttered 
threats and muttered execrations. 

He consulted with me as to what he had better do. I knew that the 
overseer was terribly incensed against him. I had heard him say that 
if such a daring act of insolence was not most signally punished, it 
would be enough to corrrupt and disorder the whole neighbourhood. I 
was aware that Mr. Martin would not dare absolutely to put him to 
death. But this prohibition to commit murder is the sole and single 
limit to an overseer's authority ; and I knew that he had both the rignt 
and the will to inflict a torture compared to which the agonies of an 
ordinary death-struggle would be but trifling. I therefore advised 
Thomas to fly, since even if he were caught at last, no severer punish- 
ment could be inflicted upon him than he would be certain of upon a 
voluntary surrender. 

For a moment this advice seemed to please him ; and an expression 
of daring determination appeared in his face, such as I had never seen 
there before. But it disappeared in an instant. " There is Ann," he 
said ; " I cannot leave her, and she, poor, timid thing, even if she were 
well, I could never persuade her to ny with me. It will not do, Archy ; 
I cannot leave my wife !" 

What could I answer ? 

I understood him well, and knew how to sympathise with him. I 
could not but admit the force of his objection. Such feelings I knew it 
would be in vain to combat with arguments ; indeed I could not make 
up my mind to attempt it ; and as I had no other advice to give, I re- 
mained silent. 

Thomas seemed lost in thought, and continued for some minutes with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground ; presently he told me that he had made 
up his mind,— he was determined, he said, to go to Charleston and ap- 
peal to his master. 
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The little I had Imown of General Carter did not incline me to put 
much dependence on his justice or generosity; but as Thomas seemed 
pleased with this plan, and as it was his only chance, I applauded it. He 
ate the food I had brought, and determined to set on inmiediately. He 
had only been once to Charleston during all the time we had been at 
Loosahachee ; but as he was one of those people who, if they have been 
once to' a place, find little difficulty in going a second time, I had no 
doubt of his .finding his way to town. 

I returned to my cabin; but I was so anxious and uncertain about 
the success of Thomas, in the scheme he had adopted, that I could not 
sleep. At daylight I went to my task. My anxiety acted as a stimulus 
upon me^ and I had finished long before any of my companions. As I 
was passmg from the field to my cabin I saw General Carter's carriage 
driving up the road, and as it passed me I observed poor Thomas be- 
hind, chained to the footman's stand. 

The carriage drove up to the house ; General Carter got out of it, and 
sent ofif in great haste for Mr. Martin, who had taken his gun and dog 
early that morning, and had been beating about the woods all day in 
search of Thomas. In the meantime General Carter ordered all the 
hands on the plantation to be collected. 

At last Mr. Martin arrived. The moment General Carter saw him 
he cried out, ** Well^ sir, here is a runaway I have brought back for 
you. Would you beheve it, the fellow had the impertinence to come to 
Charleston with the story of his grievances ! Even from his own ac- 
count of the matter he was guiltv of the greatest insolence I ever heaxd 
of,— snatching the whip from the hand of an overseer ! Things are 
coming to a pretty pass indeed, when these fellows undertake to justify 
such insubordination. The next thing we shall hear of they will be 
cutting our throats. However, I stopped the scoundrel's mouth before 
he had said five words. I told hhn I would pardon anything sooner 
than insolence to my overseer,— I would much sooner excuse imperti- 
nence towards myself. And to let him know what I thought of his 
conduct, here you see I have brought him back to you, and I have done 
it even at the risk of being obliged to sleep here to-night and catching 
the country fever. Whip the rascal well, Mr. Martin ! whip him well ! 
I have had all the hands collected, that they may see the punishment, 
and take warning by it." 

Mr. Martin, thus invited, sprung upon his prey with a tiger's ferocity. 
But I haveino inclination to disgust myself with another description of 
the horrid torment of which, in America, the whip is the active and 
continual instrument. He who is curious m these matters will do well 
to spend six months upon an American plantation. He will soon dis- 
cover that the rack was a sui)erfluous invention, and that the whip, by 
those well skilled in the use of it, can be made to answer any purposes 
of torture. 

Though Thomas was quite cut up with the lash, and whipped by two 
drivers till he fainted from pain and loss of blood, such was the nerve 
and vigour of his constitution, and the noble firmness of his mind, that 
he stood it like a hero^ and disdained to utter any of those piercing 
screams and piteous cries for mercy which are commonly heard upon 
the like occasions. He soon got over the effects of this discipline, and 
in a few days was at work again as usual. 

Not so with his wife. She was naturally of a slender constitution, 
and i>erhaps had not entirely recovered firom the weakness incident 
upon childbirth. Either the whipping she had suffered, or her chains and 
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starvaidon afterwards, or both together, had brought on a violent dis- 
order, of which at first she seemed to set better, but which left her suf- 
ferins under a dull nervous fever, without strength or appetite, or even 
tiie desire of recovery. Her poor baby seemed to sympathise with its 
mother, and pined from day to day, — at length it died. The mother did 
not Ions survive it; she Imgered for a week or two. Sick as she was. 
she haa no attendant except a superannuated old woman, who could 
neither see nor hear. Thomas of course was obliged to go to his taaka 
as usual He returned one night, and found her dead. 

One of the drivers, a mean-spirited fellow, and Mr. Martin's principal 
spy and informer, was the only person allowed to preach at Loosifthache^ 
and to act as the leader in those mummeries to which the ignorant and 
superstitious slaves give the name of religion. He paid a visit to the 
afflicted husband, and offered his services for the funeral. Thomas had 
BO much natural good sense, that he was not, like many persons of his 
way of thinking, imposed upon and taken in by every one who chose to 
make use of the cant of sanctity. He had long ago seen through this 
hypocritical fellow, and learned to despise him. He therefore declined 
his assistance ; and pointing to me, ''Himself and his friend," he saa(L 
^ would be sufficient to bury the poor girl" He seemed about to add 
something more ; but the mention of his wife had overpowered him, 
his voice choked, his eyes filled with tears, and he was constrained to be 
silent. 

It was a Sunday. The preacher soon left us ; and poor Thomas sat 
the whole day watching his wife's bodv. I remained with him ; but I 
knew how useless any attempt at consolation would be, and I said but 
little. 

Towards sunset several of our fellow-servants came in ; and they were 
presentlv followed by most of the plantation people. We took up the 
Body and carried it to the place of burial. This was a fine, smooth slope 
covered with tall trees. It seemed to have been long used for its present 
purpose. Numerous little ridges, some of them new, and others just 
oiscemible. indicated the places of the graves. 

The husband leaned over the body, while we busied ourselves in the 
sad office of digging its last resting-place. The shallow grave was soon 
finished. We all remained silent, in expectation of a prayer, a hymn, or 
some similar ceremony. Thomas attempted once or twice to begin, but 
his voice rattled in his throat, and died away in an inarticulate murmur. 
He shook his head, and bade us place the body in the grave. We did so ; 
and the earth was soon heaped upon it. 

It was already growing dark : and the burial being finished, those who 
had attended at it hastened homeward. The husband still remained 
standing by the side of tiie grave. I took his arm, and with a gentle 
force would have drawn him away. He shook me off, and raising his 
hand and head, he muttered in a low whisper, " Murdered, murdered T 
As he spoke these words he turned his eyes on me. There gleamed in 
them a spirit of passionate and indignant grief. It was plain that 
natural feeling was fast gaining the mastery over that system of artificial 
constraint in which he had been educated. I sympathised with him, and 
I pressed his hand to let him know I did so. He returned the pressure : 
and, after a short pause, he added, "Blood for blood ; is it not so, Archy ?'* 
There was somethins terrible in the slow but firm and steady tone in 
which he spoke. I knew not what to answer; nor did he appear to 
exnect a reply. Though he addressed me, the question seemed mtended 
omy for himself. I took his arm, ajid we walked off in silence. 
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CHAPTEE xxyni. 

It is customary in South Carolina to allow the slaves the week from 
Christmas to the new year, as a sort of holiday. This indulgence is 
extended so far, that during that week they are, lor the most park 
allowed to leave the plantations, the scenes of their daily labours and 
sufferings, and to wander about in the neighbourhood, pretty much ftb 
their own will and pleasure. The highways present at that season a 
siikgular appearance. The slaves of every age and sex, collected from the 
populous plantations of the tide-waters, and dressed in the best attire 
th^ have been able to muster, assemble in great numbers, swarming 
along the road, and clustering about the little whisl^y-shops, producing 
a scene of bustle and conmsion, witnessed only at the Christmaa 
holidays. 

. Those shops are principally supported bv a traffic with the ^ves for 
stolen rice and cotton,--a traffic which all the vindictive fury of the 
planters, backed by an abundant legislation, has not been able to eradi* 
cate. They are the chief support, in fact, the only means of livelihood, 
open to a considerable portion of the lower order of the white anstocraoy 
of the country. It is the same in Carolina as in Lower Virginia. The 
poor whites are extremely rude and ignorant, and acquainted with but 
few of the comforts of civilised Ufa They are idle, dissipated, and 
vicious, with ail that vulgar brutality of vice which poverty and igno> 
ranee render so conspicuous and disgusting. Without land, or. at best» 
possessing some litUe tract of barren and exhausted soil, which tney have 
neither skill nor industry to render productive ; without any trade or 
handicraft art ; and looking upon all manual labour as degrading to free 
men, and fit only for a state of servitude^,— these poor wnite men have 
become the jest of the slaves, and are at once feared and hated by the 
sdect aristocracy of rich planters. It is only the right of suffrage which 
thev possess that preserves them the show of consideration and respect 
with which they are yet treated. This right of suffrage, or which the 
select aristociacy are extremely anxious to deprive them, is the only 
safeguard of the poor whites. But for this^ they would be trampled 
under foot without mercy, and bv force of law and legislation would soon 
be reduced to a condition little superior to that of the very slaves 
themselves. 

On the Christmas holidays which succeeded my becoming an inhabi* 
tant of Loosahachee, a gres^ number of slaves, of whom I was one, were 
assembled abo>it a little store on the neighbouring high-road, laughing, 
talking, drinking whisky, and making merry after our several fashions. 
While we were thus employed, I observed, ridinff alonj; the road, a mean- 
looking fellow, shabbilv dressed, with a face of that disagreeaUe cadave- 
rous hue that makes the inferior order of whites in Lower CaroUna look 
80 much like walking corpses. He was mounted on a lean scraggy horse, 
jirhose hips seemed just bursting through the skin, and he earned in his 
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hand an enonnous whip, which he handled with a familiar grace, seldom 
acquired except by an American slave-driver. As he passed us, I 
noticed that aJQ the slaves who had hats pulled; them off to nim ; but as 
I did not see anything in the fellow's appearance that demanded any 
particular respect, and as I was ignorant of the Carohna etiquette, 
which requires fifom every slave an obsequious bearing towards every 
freeman, seldom expected in Virginia, I let my hat remain upon my 
head. The fellow noticed it; reined up his jaded beast, and eyed me 
sharply. My complexion made him doubt whether I might not be a 
freeman ; my dress, and the company I was in, gave him equal grounds 
for supposing me a slave. He inquired who I was, and beins told that I 
was one of General Carter's people, he rode towards me with nis ui)raised 
whi]), demanding why I did not take off my hat to him, and, without 
waiting for an answer, he began to lay the lash over my shoulders. The 
feUow was evidently drunk, and my first impulse was to take the whip 
away from him. Luckily, I did not yield to this impulse; for any 
attempt to resist even a drunken white man. though that resistance was 
only in repelling the most unprovoked attack, according to the just and 
equal laws of Carolina, might have cost me my Ufe. 

1 learned upon inquirv that this fellow had been an overseer ; but 
some time previous had been discharged by his employer for suspected 
dishonesty. Not long after, he had set up a whisky shop about naif a 
mile distant. From- what he said to the owner of the store where we 
were assembled, it would seem that his shop had not been so much fre- 
quented during the holidays as he had expected, and in beating me, he 
had vented his drunken spite and ill-humour on the first object that 
gave him anything like a pretence to exercise it. I learned, too, that 
this fellow, whose name was Christie, was a cousin of Mr. Martin, our 
overseer. They had been close friends ; but had lately bad a violent 
quarrel. Christie had stabbed Martin, and Martin had shot at Christie 
with his double-barrelled gun. He had taken a stiU more effectual 
revenge by doing the best to stop the trade from Loosahachee to Christie's 
shop, which he had formerlv wmked at, and which had been carried on, 
much to Christie's benefit, oy the exchange of well-watered whisky for 
General Carter's rice and cotton. 

I no sooner heard this account of Mr. Christie, than it occurred to 
me that I had him in my power, and, at once, I resolved to make him 
smart in his turn, for the lashes he had inflicted upon me. It is true, I 
was obUged to play the part of a spy and an informer ; but such low 
means are the only resource which the condition of servitude allows. As 
soon as I ^ot home, I hastened to the overseer, and with an abundance 
of hypocritical pretences, and professions of zeal for mv master's service, 
I communicated to him, as a great secret, the fact that Mr. Christie was 
in the habit of trading with the hands, and buying whatever they 
brought him^ without asking any questions. 

Mr. Martm said that he was well aware of it, and he would give me 
five dollars if I would help him to detect Christie in the fact. 

We quickly struck up a bargain. The overseer furnished me with a 
quantity of cotton, and I set off one moon-Ught night to pay a visit to 
Mr. Christie's shop. 

He recognized me at once, and jested a good deal about the whipping 
he had given me. He thought it an excellent joke \ and it best answered 
my purpose to apipear very much of the same opinion. I found him not 
at all diiinclinea to trade, provided I would exchan^ my cotton for his 
whisky, at the nominal price of a dollar a quart. It was not long be*. 
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fore I paid him a second visit. That time, Mr. Martin and one of his 
friends were posted outside the shop, at a plaoe where they could peep 
between the logs, and see and overhear the whole transaction. 

To buy rice, cotton, or in fact anything else, of a slave, unless he pro- 
duces a written permit from his master to sell it, according to the Ca- 
ndina statute-book, is one of the most enormous crimes a man can 
commit. Mr. Christie was indicted at the next court. He was found 
guilty on the express testimony of Mr. Martin and his companion, and 
was fined a thousand dollars and sentenced to a year's imprisonment. 
The fine swept away what little properly he had, and how his imprison- 
ment ended 1 never heard. More than one of the jurymen who con- 
vieted him were grievouslv suspected of the very same practices ; but 
the dread of incurring fresh suspicion, or perhaps the jealous rivalry of 
trade, made those very fellows the most clamorous for his condemna- 
tion. 

Mr. Martin was so well pleased with my services in this affair—in 
which he fancied I had put myself forward merely to be used as his cat's 
paw— that he took me quite into favour, and began to employ me as 
one of his regular spy&s and informers. Tyranny, whether on the great 
scale or the uttle, can onlv be sustained through a system of espionage 
and betrayal, in which the most mean-spirited of the oppressed are 
turned into the tools and instruments of oppression. There are many 
alleviations of the wretchedness of servitude to be expected from the 
favour and indulgence of an overseer. Let it be remeinbered also, that 
so strong are the allurements which power holds out, that even among 
freemen there are hundreds of thousands always to be found, who are 
ready to assist in sacrificing the dearest rights of their nei^bnours. by 
volunteering to be the instruments of superior tvrants. What then 
can be reasonably expected from those who have been studiously and 
systematically degraded? What wonder if among the oppressed are 
found the readiest and most relentless instruments of oppression ? 

As I knew I could turn Mr. Martin's favour to gooa account, I took 
care not to let him suspect with what scorn and loajhing I regarded the 
office in which he sousht to employ me. Sut while he imagined that I 
was engaged heart and hand in his service, I counterworked him more 
than once, by communicating his plans and stratagems to those whom 
he sought to entrap. This same Mr. Martin, though he was absolute 
viceroy over more than three hundred people, was a very i^orant and 
a very stupid fellow. Several circumsfitnces occurred wmoh, with a 
shrewd person, would have betrayed me; but I succeeded so completely 
in blinding Mr. Martin's eves, that he still continued to place an un- 
limited confidence in my fidelity. Of this he soon gave me a new proof, 
for, riding one day into the field where I was at work, and not miding 
matters going on just to suit him, he called out the driver of the gang, 
and took from him the whip, which he carried as the badge and prin- 
cipal instrument of his office. He then called for me ; and having given 
me twenty or thirty lashes, according to the custom in such cases, he 
put the whip into my hand, appointed me driver of the gang, and bade 
me do the first duty of my new office upon the fellow to whose plaoe 1 
had succeeded. 

It is under the inspection of drivers, who are appointed from among 
the slaves, at the will of the overseer, that the culture of a Carolina 
plantation is carried on. The overseers have learned too much of the 
airs and the luxurious indolence of their employers to be willing to b^ 
riding about all day in the hot sun looking after the labourers. 
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slavefl are divided into sangs, and each ^ng is put und^ the charge of 
a driver^ who is ffenerally selected for Ins cowardly and mean-spirited 
subserviency, ana his readiness to tyrannize over and to betray his 
companions. The driver is entrusted with all the unlimited and abso- 
lute authority of the master himself. He receives a double allowance; 
he has no task ; his sole business is to look after his gang and see that they 
I>erform the work aaeigned them ; and for this purpose he takes his sta- 
men in the midst of them, whip in hand. When the overseer makes his 
appearance in the field, all the drivers collect about him to receive his 
orders. For the performance of the work assigned to his gang, each 
driver is himself responsible ; and that he may perfectly understand by 
what means he is to enforce its performance, the overseer usually in- 
ducts him into ofiB.ce by giving hun a severe castigation with the very 
whip which he afterwards puts into his hand to be used upon his oom- 
pamons. 

The absolute power of an overseer is often, I ought rather to say 
always, shockingly abused ; but the absolute power of drivers is yet one 
st^ hiffher towards the perfection of tyranny. The driver faithfully 
copies all the arropnceand insolence of the oversea from whom he re- 
ceives his commission ; and as he is always among his gang, the a^;ra- 
Tating weight of his authority is so much the heavier. Me is but one 
of themselves, and the slaves are naturally more impatient of his rule 
than they would be of the same dominion ezercisea by one belonging 
to wlmt they have been taught to regard as a superior rao& and whom, 
being a freeman, tiiey are ready to acknowledge as actually their 
superior. Besides, the drivers are far from limiting their demands, as 
the overseer himself generally would do, to the performance of the field 
labour. The^ have a thousand littte ^^ ^ g^tify, a thousand nur- 
poses of their own to accomplish. They are, in fact, the absolute 
masters oi everything which any of their gang may happen to possess : 
and the persons of the women are as much at their disposed as at that or 
the overseer or the master. Even if by chance a driver daould happen 
not to be disposed to abuse his authorify, the dread of losing his situation 
and the knowledge that all the deficiencies of any of his subordinates 
will be visited upon his head, makes him of necessity hasty, hare^ and 
eruel. * 

Heaven is my witness, that while I held the ofiBce of driver my great 
object was to use the authority which it gave me to alleviate, as nir as 
I could, the misery of my companions. My gang consisted of the 
Oarleton hands, with whom I nad long been connected, and whom I 
looked upon as friends and fdlow-sufferers. Many is the time when I 
have seen one and another fainting under his task and unable to finish 
it, that I have dropped the whip, seized the hoe, and instead of the 
stimulus of the lash have used the encouiagement of aid and assistance. 
This I did repeatedly, though Mr. Martin more than once, when he 
found me so employed expressed his disapprobation, and told me it was 
no way, and would only bring the station of driver into contempt. 

But it is no part of my purpose to write an eulogium on myself; 
and I shall not hesitate to confess the whole truth. There were times 
that I abused my ofi&ce ; and I verily beUeve that no man ever exercised 
an unlimited authority who did not abuse it. The consciousness of my 
power made me insolent and impatient; and with all my hatred my 
hearty, experimental hatred of tyranny, the whip had not long been 
placed in my hands before I caught myself in the act of playing the 
tyrant. 
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Power is ever dangerous and intoxicating. Human nature cannot 
bear it. It must be oonstanliy checked, controlled, and limited, or it 
declines inevitably into tyranny. Even all the endearments of the 
faanily connection, the tenderness of connubial love, and the heart- 
binding ties of paternity, seconded, as they always are, by the etrone in- 
fluence of habit and opmion, have not m^de it safe to entrust the head 
of a family with absolute power even over his own household. What 
terms, then, are strong enough in which to denounce the vain, ridi- 
culous, and wanton fofly of expecting anything but abuse where power 
is totally unchecked by either moral or legal control ? 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

SiircB the death of his wife, a remarkable change had taken place in 
my Mend Thomas. He had lost his former air of contentment and 
good-nature, and had grown morose and sullen. Instead of being the 
most willing and industrious labourer in the field, as he used to be, he 
seemed to have imbibed a strong distaste for work, and he sUghted and 
neglected his task as much as possible. Had he been under any other 
driver than myself, his idleness and neglect would have frequently 
brought him into trouble. But I loved and pitied him, and I screened 
him all I could. 

The wrongs and injuries that had been inflicted upon him since his 
arrival at Loosahachee seemed to have subverted all l^e principles upon 
which he had so long acted. It was a subject on which he did not seem 
inclined to converse, and upon which I was unwilling to press him ; but 
I had abundant reason to suspect that he had totally renounced the 
rehgion in which he had been so carefully instructed, and whickfor so 
long a time, had exercised so powerful an influence over him. He had 
secretly returned to the practice of certain wild rites, which in his early 
youth he had learned from his mother, who had herself been kidnapped 
from the ooast of Africa, and who had been, as he had often told me, 
zealously devoted to her country's supjerstitions. He would sometimes 
talk wildly and incoherently about having seen the spirit of his departed 
vnfe, and of some promise he had made to the apparition ; and I was led 
to believe that he suffered under occasional fits of partial insanity. 

At all events, he was in most respects an altered man. He had 
ceased to be the humble and obedient slave, contented with his lot, and 
zealously devoted to his master's service. Instead of promoting his 
master's interest, it seemed now to be his study and his aim to do as 
much mischief as possible. There were two or three artful, daring, 
unquiet spirits on the plantation, from whom, till lately, he had kept 
aloof, but whose acquaintance he now sought, and whose confidence he 
soon obtained. They found him bold and prudent, and what was more, 
trusty and magnanimous ; and they soon gave place to his superioritv or 
intellect, and acknowledged him as their leader. They were joined by 
some others, whose only motive was the desire of plunder, and they 
extended their depredations to every part of the plantation. 

In this new character, Thomas still ^ve evidence that he was no 
ordinary man. He conducted his enterprises with singular address ; and 
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when all other stratagems by which to save his companions from detec- 
tion proved unavailing, he had still one resource that showed the native 
nobleness of his soul. Such was the steady firmness of his mind, and 
the masculine vigour of his constitution, that he was enabled to do what 
few men could. He could brave even the torture of the lash—a torture, 
as I have said already, not less terrible than that of the rack itself. 
When every other resource failed him, he was ready to shield his com- 
panions by a voluntary confession, and to concentrate upon himself a 
punishment which he knew that some among them were too feeble 
and faint-hearted to endure. Magnanimity such as this is esteemed 
even in a freeman the highest pitch of virtue :— how then shall we 
sufficiently admire it in a slave ? 

Thank God, tyranny is not omnipotent ! 

Though it crush its victims to the earth, and tread them into the 
dusl^ and brutify them by everv possible invention, it cannot totally 
extingjuish the spirit of manhood within them. Here it glimmers, and 
there it secretly bums, sooner or later to burst forth in a name that will 
not be quenched and cannot be kept under ! 

So long as I was in the confidence of Mr. Martin, I was able to render 
Thomas essential service by informing him of the suspicions, plans, and 
stratagems of the overseer. It was not long, however, before I forfeited 
that confidence ; not because Mr. Martin entertained any suspicions of 
my playing him false,— for it was veiy easy to throw dust into the eyes of 
so stupid a fellow,— but because I did not come up to his notions of the 
spirit and the duty of a driver. The season was sickly ; and as the hands 
who composed my ^ang were from a more northern climate, and not yet 
seasoned to the pestiferous atmosphere of a rice-plantation, they suffered 
a good deal from sickness, and several of them were often unable to 
work. I had explained this to Mr. Martin, and he seemed to be satisfied 
with my explanation : but riding into the neld one day, in a particularly 
bad humour, and I oeheve a little excited with Uquor, he got into a 
towering rage at finding not half my gang in the field, and more than 
half the tasks untouched. 

He demanded the reason. 

I told him that the hands were sick. 

He swore they had no business to be sick ; he was tired, he said, of 
this talk about sickness ; he knew very well it was all sham, and he 
was determined to be imposed upon no longer. " If any more com- 
plaints are made of sickness, Archy, you have nothing to do but whip 
the scoundrels and set them to work.'' 

" What," said I, " if they are really sick ?" 

" Sick or not sick, I tell you. If they are not sick a whipping is no 
more than they deserve ; and if they are, why nothing is so likely to do 
them good as a Uttle blood-letting." 

"In that case," said I,** you had better appoint another driver; I 
should make a poor hand at whipping sick people." 

'*Hold vour tongue, you damned insolent blackguard. Who gave 
you leave to advise me or dispute my orders ? Hand me your whip, 
you rascal." 

I did so ; and Mr. Martin thereupon administered upon me a fresh 
infliction of that same discipUne he had bestowed when ne first put the 
whip into my hand. So ended nay drivership ; and though I now lost 
my double allowance, and was obliged to turn into the field again and 
perform my task like the other hands, I cannot say that I much re- 
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gretted it. It was a pitiful and sorry office, which no one but a 
scoundrel ever ought to undertake. 

I now united myself more closely to the party of Thomas, and joined 
heart and hand in all their enter]3rises. Our depredations became at 
last so considerable that Mr. Martin was obliged to estabUsh a regular 
watch, consisting of his drivers and a few of their subordinates, who 
kept prowling about the plantation aU night, and made it unsafe to 
venture into the fields. This arrangement was hastened by a circum- 
stance that happened upon the plantation, about which a very strict 
inquiry was instituted, but which led to no definite result. On one and 
the same nisht General Carter's splendid plantation-seat and his expen- 
sive rice nuDs were discovered to be on fire, and notwithstanding all 
efforts to save them, both were totally consumed. Several of the slaves, 
and Thomas among the rest, were put to a sort of torture to make them 
acknowledge some participation in this house-burning. That cruelty 
availed nothing. They all stoutly denied knowing anything about it. 
I was, as I have said, very much m Thomas's confidence, yet he never 
spoke to me about that fire. As he was one of those men who know 
how to keep their own secrets, I always suspected that he knew much 
more about the matter than he chose to divulge. 

At all events, it was evidently a much more potent feeling than the 
mere love of plunder by which Thomas was actuated. Since his wife's 
death he sometimes drank to excess; but this was seldom, and there 
never was a man more temperate in his meats and drinks or less fasti- 
dious than Thomas generally was. He had formerly dressed with much 
neatness; now he neglected his dress altogether. He did not love 
society ; he had little intercourse with anybody except with me ; and iV 
was not always that he seemed to wish even for my company. Thomas 
had little use for his share of the plunder ; and, in fact, he generally 
distributed it among his companions. 

When the thing was first proposed, he seemed to have little inclina- 
tion to extend our depredations beyond the limits of Loosahachee. But 
as it was no longer sale to continue them there, and as his companions 
had rioted too long in plunder to be willing to relinquish it, Thomas 
yielded at last to tneir urgent solicitations, and led us night after night 
to the neighbouring plantations. We soon pushed our prooeedinss so 
fiajr as to attract the notice of the overseers whose domains we had in- 
vaded. At first they supposed that the thieves were to be looked for at 
home; and numberless were the severities they exercised upon those 
whom they supected. But, in spite of all their cruelties, the depreda- 
tions were still continued ; and such was the singular art and cunning 
which Thomas displayed in varying the scene and manner of our visits, 
that for a long time we escaped all the traps and ambushes that were 
planned against us. 

We were one night in a rice field, and had almost filled our bags, when 
the watchful ear of Thomas detected a sound, as if of some one cautiously 
approaching. He supposed it might be the patrol, which, of late, 
instead of whiling away their time by the help of a fiddle and a bottle 
of whisky, had grown more active, and actually performed some of the 
duties of a night watch. Under this impression he gave a signal for 
us to steal ofif quietly, in a certain order which he had arranged before- 
hand. The field was bordered on one side by a deep and wide river, 
£rom which it was protected by a high embankment. We had come by 
water, and our canoe lay in the river, under the shade of a clump of 
bushes and small trees which grew upon the dike. One by one we cau- 

I 
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tiously stole oyer the bank, carefully keeping in the shade of the bushes, 
and all but Thomas were already in the boat. We were ^raiting for our 
leader, who, as usual, was the last man in the retreat^ when we heard 
seyeral shouts and ones, which seemed to indicate that he was disooTered, 
if not taken. The sound of two musket shots fired in rapid succession 
increased our terror. We hastily shoved the boat from the shore, and 
pushing her into the current of the flood-tide, which was setting up the 
river, we were carried rapidly and silentlv out of sight of our landing- 
niace. The shouts were still oontinued. but they grew fainter and 
fainter, and seemed to take a direction from the river. We now put 
out our paddles, and plying with all our strength we nretty soon reached 
a small cove or creek, the place where we kept our Doat. and at which 
we were accustomed to embark. We drew the canoe on snore, and care- 
Ailly concealed it among the high grass. Then, without taking out our 
rice-bagS; and leaving our shoes in the boat, we ran towards Loosaha- 
chee, which w« reached without any further adventure. 

I was very anxious about Thomas ; but I had scarcely thrown myself 
upon my bed before I heard a tight tap at the door of my cabin, which I 
knew to be his. I sprang up and let hun in. He was panting for breath 
and covered with mud. Thomas said, that just as he was goinff to climb the 
embankment, he looked behind him and saw two men rapidly approach- 
ing. They seemed to observe him just at the same moment, and called 
to him to stop. If he had attempted to reach the boat it would nave drawn 
them that way. and perhaps led to the detection of the whole company. 
The moment tney called to him he dropped his rice-bag, and stooping as 
low as he could, he pushed rapidly through the rice in a direction from 
the river. His pursuers raised a loud shout, and fired their muskets at 
him,— but without eflfect. He jumped several cross ditches, made for the 
high ^und at a distance from the river, and drew off the patrol in that 
direction. Thev pursued him closely; out as he was verv strong and 
active, and well acquainted with the place, he succeeded in escaping 
from among the ditches and embankments of the rice-field, gained the 
high ^unds, and took a direction towards Loosahachea But though 
he had distanced his pursuers, thev had still kept upon his track, and 
he had expected that they would follow him up, and would shortly be 
arriving. 

While Thomas was telling his adventures, he had stripped off his wet 
clothe^ and washed off the mud with which ne was covered. I furnished 
him with a dry suit, which he took with him to his own cabin, which 
was close by mine. I hastened round to the cabins of our companions 
and told them what visitors to except. The barking of all the plsLntatioiL 
dogs pretty soon informed us that the patrol was coming. TThey had 
roused up the overseer^ and, with torches in their hands, they entered 
and searched every cabm in the quarter. But we were prepared for their 
visit ; we were roused with difficulty out of a deep sleep, and seemed to 
be very much astonished at this unseasonable disturbance. 

The search proved to be a veir useless one ; but as the patrol were 
certain that they had traced the ragitive to Loosahachee, the overseer of 
the plantation upon which we had been depredating, came over the 
next morning to search out and punish the culprit. He was accom- 
panied by sevend other men, who it seems were freeholders of the dis- 
trict, selected with such forms, or rather such neglect of all form, as the 
laws of Carolina prescribe in such cases. Five GarotiAa freeholders, 
selected at hap-hsusard, constitute such a court as in most other coun- 
tries would hardly be trusted with the final adjudication of any matter 
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aboTe the value of forl^ shillings at the utmost. But in that part of the 
world they not only have the power of judging all charges against slaves, 
and sentencing the accused to death, but what the Carolinians doubtless 
consider a much graver matter— the right of saddhng the state treasury 
with the estimated value of the culprit. This law for refunding to the 
masters, nominally a nart, but what oy over-valuation usually amounts 
to the entire value ch condemned slaves, deprives the poor wretches of 
that protection a^nst an unjust sentence, which otherwise they might 
find in the pecuniary interest of their masters, and leaves them without 
any sort of shield against the prejudice, carelessness, or stupiditjr of their 
judges. But why raiould we expect anything like eauity or fkimess in 
the execution of laws which themselves are founded upon the grossest 
wrong ? It must be confessed, that in this matter the Ameri<jans pre- 
fieorve throughout an admirable consistency. 

A table was set out before t^e door of the overseer's house; some 
glasses and a bottle of whisky were placed upon it, and the court pro- 
ceeded to business. We were all brought un and examined one after the 
other. The only witnesses were the patrol who had pursued Thomas, 
and they were ordered by the court to pick out the culprits. That was 
rather a difficult matter. There were oetween sixty and seventy men 
of us ; the night had been cloudy and without a moon, and the patrol 
had only caught some hasty and uncertain glimpses of the person whom 
they had followed. The court seemed rather vexed at their hesitation. 
Tet perhaps it was not very unreasonable, since they were quite unable 
to agree togetfaer as to what sort of a man it was. One thought him 
short; the other was certain that he was auite tall. The first pro- 
nounced him a stout, weU-set fellow; the other had taken him to be 
very slender. 

By this time the first bottle of whisky was emptied, and a second 
was put upon the table. The court now told the witnesses that it would 
not do— they did not come up to the mark at all : and if they went on 
at that rate,'.the fellow would escape altoeether. Just at this moment, 
the overseer of the ^antation which had been plimdered rode up ; and 
as soon as he had dismounted, he stepped forward to the reUef of the 
witnesses. He said, that while the court was organising, he had taken 
the opportunity to ride over and examine the rice-field, in which the 
rogue had been startedlup. It was much trampled in places, and there 
were a great many foot-prints: but they were all just alike, and seemed 
to have been made by the same person. He took a little stick from his 
pocket, on which, he said, he had carefully marked the exact length 
and breadth. 

Now this was a trick for detecting people, which Thomas understood 
very well, and he had taken good care to be prepared for it. Our whole 
company were provided with shoes of the largest size we could get, and 
aU exactly the same pattern ; so that our tracks had the appeangice of 
being made by a single person, and he a fellow with a very large foot. 

This speech of the overseer seemed to revive the drooping hopes of the 
judges, and they made us idl sit down upon the ground andhate our feet 
measured. There was a man on the plantation named Billy, a harmless, 
«tupid fellow, wholly unconnected with us; but unluckily for him, the 
only one of all the slaves whose foot corresponded at all with the measure. 
The length of this poor fellow's foot wasr fatal to him. The judges 
fihouted with one voice, and in the stvle of condemnation to be expected 
from such a court, that " they would be damned if he was not the thief." 
It was in vain that the poor fellow denied the charge, and pleaded f^^- 
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mercy. His terror, confusion, and surprise, only served to confirm the 
opinion of his ^ilt ; and the more he denied and the louder he pleaded^ 
the more positively his judges were determined against him. W ithout 
further ceremony, they pronounced him guilty, and sentenced him to 
be hung ! 

The sentence was no sooner pronounced than preparations were made 
for its execution. An empty barrel was brought out, and placed under 
a tree that stood before the door. The poor fellow was mounted upon 
it; the halter was put about his neck, and fastened to a limb over his 
head. The judges had already become so drunk as to have lost all sense 
of judicial aecorum. One of them kicked away the barrel, and the 
unnappy victim of Carohna justice dropped struggling into eternity. 

The execution over, the slaves were sent into the field ; while Mr. 
Martin, with the judges and witnesses, and several others whom the 
fame of the trial had drawn to Loosahachee, commenced a regular 
drunken debauch, which they kept up all that day, and the nighi 
following. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

The authority of masters over their slaves is in general a continual 
reign of terror. A base and dastard fear is the sole principle of human 
nature to which the slave-holder appeals. When it was determined to 
hang the poor fellow, whose fate I have described in the last chapter, 
his judges could not know, nor do I suppose they much cared, whether 
he were innocent or guilty. Their great object was to terrify the sur- 
vivors ; and, by an example of what they would denominate wholesome 
and necessary severity, to deter from any further trespasses upon the 
neighbouring plantations. In this they succeeded ; for though Thomas 
endeavoured to keep up our spirits, we were thoroughly scared, and felt 
little inclination to second his boldness, which seemed to grow more 
determined, the more obstacles it encountered. 

One of our confederates, in particular, was so alarmed at the fate of 
poor Billy, that he seemed to have lost all self-control, and we were in 
constant fear lest he should betray us. When the first paroxysm of his 
terror was at its height, the evening after he had witnessed the execu- 
tion, I believe he would gladly have confessed the whole, if he could have 
found a white man sober enough to listen to him. After a while, he 
grew more calm ; but in the course of the day he had dropped some 
hints, which were carefully treasured up by one of the drivers. He 
reported them, as I discovered, to the overseer ; but Mr. Martin had not 
yet recovered from the effects of the frolic, and he was too drunk and 
stupid to understand a word that the driver said to him. 

We had be^un to get the better of our fears, when a new incident 
happened, which determined us to seek our safety in flight. Some 
persons, in passing along the river bank, had discovered our canoe, 
which, in the hurry of our retreat, we had taken too little care to 
conceal. It contained not jonly our bags full of rice,— for we had not 
yet recovered courage enough to go after them,— but our shoes also. aU 
exactly of the same size, anof corresponding with the measure which had 
been produced upon the trial. Here was ample proof that quite a 
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ttnmber Iiad been engaged in the scheme of depredation, and as one of 
the company had been traced to Loosahachee, it would be reasonable to 
look for the others upon the same planMion. Luckily, I obtained an 
early intimation of this discovery, by means of one of the overseer's 
house-servants, with whom I had the policy to keep up a nretty intimate 
connection. A man had arrived at the overseer's house, nis horse drip- 
•ing with foam, and with an appearance of great haste and impatience, 
_ie had asked to see the overseer. The moment he came in, the stranger 
requested to speak with him alone, and Mr. Martin took nis guest into 
another room, and locked the door. The girl, who was my spy and 
informant, under an appearance of the greatest simplicity, was artful and 
intelligent ; and she was prompted to overhear this secret conversation, 
as much by her own curiosity, as by the suspicion that it might possibly 
be somethmg in which I would take an mterest. She contrived to 
conceal herself in a closet, which was separated from the room in which 
the overseer and his visitor were conversing, only by a thin partition, and 
having overheard his story, the substance of wmch I have already men- 
tioned, — and learned, besides, that the court would hold a new session at 
Loosahachee the day following.— she hastened to inform me of what she 
had heard. She knew nothing in particular of our affairs ; but she had 
reason to beUeve that this piece of news would not be entirely un- 
interesting to me. 

I informed Thomas of what she had told me. We agreed at once 
that our best chuice of safety was in flight, and we immediately com- 
municated our intention, and the cause of it, to the rest of our confede- 
rates. They were anxious to accompany us, and we all resolved to be 
off that very night. 

As soon as evening came on we stole away from the plantation, and 
gained the woods in company. As we anticipated that a very dihgent 
search would be made for us, we thought it best to separate. Thomas 
and myself resolved to keep together; the others scattered and took 
various directions. As long as the darkness lasted we travelled on as 
rapidly as we could; when the morning began to appear we plunged 
into a thick swampy piece of woods, pxid having broken down some 
branches and young trees, we made as dry a bed as we were able and 
lay down to sleep. We were much fatigued with our long and rapid 
journey, and slept soundly. It was past noon when we waked. Our 
appetiti^ were sharp, but we had no provisions. Just as we were be- 

fmning to consider what course it would be best for us to pursue, we 
eard the distant baying of a hound. Thomas listened for a moment, 
and then exclaimed that he knew that cry. It was a famous dog, a 
cross of the bloodhound, which Mr. Martin had long had in training, 
and upon whose performances in tracking out runaways he very much 
prided himself. The place where we were was a thick swamp, in which 
rt was difficult to move, and not easy to stand ; to cross it would be im- 
possible, and we resolved to get into the edge of it, where the ground 
was harder and the undergrowth thinner, and to continue our flight. 
We did so, but the hound gained rapidly upon us, and his baying 
sounded louder and louder. Thomas drew a stout sharp knife which he 
carried in his pocket. We were now just at the border where the dry 
ground came down upon the swamp, and looking behind us, across the 
level and open woods, we could see the hound coming on with his nose 
to the ground, and uttering at intervals a deep and savage cry ; farther 
behind, but still in full view, we saw a man on horseback, whom we 
took to be Mr. Martin himself. 
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The dog was evidently upon our track, and following it to the place 
where we had first plunged into the swamp, he disappeared from our 
view; but we could still hear his clamour, which grew louder and 
almost oonstajit, and we soon perceived by the rustling and cracking of 
the underwood that he was close upon us. At this moment we faced 
about and stood at bay, — ^Thomas in front, with his knife in hand, and 
I just behind, with a sharp and heavy li^htwood knot, the best, indeed 
the only, weapon of whion I could avail myself. Presetitly the dog 
emerged from the swamp. The moment he saw us he redoubled mi 
ory, and dashed forward foaming and open-mouthed ; he made a great 
leap directly at Thomas's throat, out only succeeded in seizing his lefb 
arm, which Thomas raised bs a shield ^^ainst the dog's attack. At the 
same instant he dealt a stroke with his knife which penetrated to the 
hilt, and dog and man came struggling to the ground. How the con- 
test would have ended had Thomas been alone is very doubtful, for 
though the hound soon received several wounds, they only seemed to 
increase his ferocitv, and he still struggled to get at the throat of his 
antagonist. My lightwood knot now md good service ; two or thre& 
heavy blows upon the dog's head laid him senseless and sprawling on 
t he g round. 

"Wnile we had been awaitine the dog's attack, and during the con- 
test, we had scarcely thought of his master, but looking up, after it was 
over, we discovered that Mr. Martin was already very near us. "When 
the dog took to the swamp, his master had followed along upon its edge, 
and came suddenly upon us before we had expected him. He pointed 
his gun and called upon us to surrender. Tnomas no sooner saw the 
overseer than he seemed to lose all his self-control, and graspmg his 
knife he rushed directly upon him. Mr. Martin fired, but the buck- 
shot rattled harmlessly among the trees, and as he was attempting to 
wheel his horse;, Thomas dashed upon him, seized him by the arm, and 
dragged hiiivto the ground. The horse ran frightened through the 
wood, and ii was in vain that I attempted to stop him. We looked 
round in expectation of seeing some others of the huntsmen coming up; 
none were m sight, and we seized the opportunity to retreat, and to 
carry our prisoner into ttie covert of the swamp. 

We learned from him, that by the time the court and their attendants 
arrived at Loosahaohee, our flight had been discovered, and that it was 
immediately resolved to raise the neighbourhood, and to commence a 
general search for the runaways. All the horses, dogs, and men that 
could be come at were put into requisition. They were divided inta 
parties, and immediately commenc^ beating through the woods and 
swamps in the neighbourhood. 

A party of five or six men, with Mr. Martin and his bloodhound, had 
traced three of ®ur companions into a thick swamp, just on the bank 
of a river. The pursuers dismounted, and with theur guns in their 
hands, they followed the dog into the thicket. Our poor fellows were 
so overcome with fatigue, that they slept till the very moment that the 
hound sprang in upon them. He seized one of them by the throat, and 
held him to the ground. The others ran : and as they ran, the pursuers 
fired. One of the fugitives fell dead, horribly mangled and cut to 
pieces with buck-shot ; the other still continued his flight. As soon as 
the dog could be compelled to quit his hold of the man he had seized, 
which was not without difficulty and delay, he was put upon the track 
of th'e surviving fugitive. He followed it to the river, where he stood 
at fault. The man had probably plunged in, and swam to the other 
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side ; but as the dog oould not be made to take the water, and as the 
swamp on the opposite bank was reputed to be very soft and dangerous, 
no further pursuit was made ; the chase in that direction was given up, 
and the poor fellow wafi suffered to escape for the present. 

The pursuers now separated. Two of them undertook to carry back 
to Loosahachee the captive they had taken, and the other three, with 
Mr. Martin and his hound, were to continue the hunt in search of the 
rest of us. They learned from their captive the place at which we had 
parted company, and the directions whicn the several parties had taken. 
After beating about for some time, the hound struck upon our trail, 
and opened m full cry ; but the horses of Mr. Martin's companions 
were so broken down, that when he began to spur on, to keep up with 
the hound, he soon left them far behind. Mr. Martin ended his story 
by advising us to go in and surrender ourselves ; giving us his word and 
honour as a gentleman and an overseer, that if we would offer him no 
further violence or injury, he would protect us from punishment, and 
reward us most handsomely. 

The sun was now setting. The short twilight which follows a Caro- 
lina sunset would soon be sucoeeded by the darkness of a cloudy and 
moonless night ; and we felt but Httle apprehension of being imme- 
diately troubled by our pursuers. I looked at Thomas, as if to inauire 
what we had better do. He drew me aside, having first examinea the 
fastenings of our prisoner, whom we had bound to a tree, by some cords 
found in his own pocket, and which were doubtless intended for a very 
different purpose. 

Thomas paused for a moment, as if to oolleot his thoughts ; then, 
pointing to Mr. Martin, '* Archy," he said, " that man dies to-night." 

There was a wild enersy, and at the same time a steadv co<^ess, in 
the tone in which he spoke. It startled me ; at first I made no answer; 
and as meanwhile I looked Thomas in the face, I saw there an expres- 
sion of stem exultation, and a fixedness of purpose not to be shaken. 
His eyes flashed fire as ne repeated, but in a low and quiet tone, that 
contrasted strangely with the matter of his speech, " I tell you, Arohy. 
that man dies to-night She commands it ; I have promised it ; and 
now the time is come." 

" Who commands it ?" I hastily inquired. 

''Do you ask who? Arohy, that man was the murderer of my 
wife!" 

Though Thomas and I had Uved in great intimacy, this was almost 
the first time, since the death of his wife, that he bad mentioned her to 
me in such plain terms. He had, it is true, now and then made some 
distant allusions to her ; and I recollected that on several occasions 
before, he had dropi)ed some strange and incoherent hints about an 
intercourse which he still kept up with her. 

The mention of his wife Drought tears into his eyes ; but with his 
hand he wiped them hastily away, and soon recovering his former air of 
calm and steady determination, ne again repeated, in the same low but 
resolute tone, " Archy, I tell you that man dies to-night." 

When I called to mind all the circumstances that had attended the 
death of Thomas's wife, I could not but acknowledge that Mr. Martin 
had been her murderer. I had sympathised with Thomas then, and I 
sympathised with him now. The murderer was in his power; he 
believed himself called upon to execute justice upon him ; and I oould 
not but acknowledge thiat his death would be an act of righteous 
retribution. 
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Still I felt a sort of instinctiTe horror at the idea of shedding blood - 
and, perhaps, too, there still crept about my heart some remains of 
that slavish fear and servile timidity which the bolder spirit of Thomas 
had wholly shaken off. I acknowledged that the life of the overseer was 
justly forfeit; but, at the same time, I reminded Thomas that Mr. 
Majrtin had promised, if we would carry him home in safety, to procure 
our pardon, and protect us from punishment. 

A scomml smile played about the lijp of my comrade while I was 
speaking. " Yes, Archy," he answered, pardon and protection !— and 
a hundred lashes, and a hanging the next day, perhajps. No ! boy, I 
want no such pardon ; I want no pardon such as they \ml give. I have 
been a slave too long already. I am now free ; and when they take me 
thev are welcome to take my life. Besides, we cannot trust him ;•— if we 
wished it, we cannot trust him. You know we cannot. Thwr do not 
think themselves obliged to keep any promises they make us. Taiey will 
promise anything to get us in their power, and then their promises are 
worthless as rotten straw. My promises are not hke theirs ; and have I 
not told you that I have promised it ? Yes, 1 have sworn it ; and I now 
say, once for all, that man must die to-night." 

There was a strength and a determination in his tone and manner 
which overpowered me. I could resist it no longer, and I bade him do 
his pleasure. He loaded the gun which he had taken from Mr. Martin, 
and which he had held in his hand all the time we had been talking. 
This done, we returned to the overseer, who was sitting; at the foot of the 
tree to which we had bound him. He looked up anxiously at us as we 
approached, and inquired if we had determined togo in? 

We have determined," answered Thomas. ** We allow you half an 
hour to pirepare for death. Make the most of it. You have many sins 
to repent of, and the time is short." 

It is impossible to describe the look of mingled terror, amazement, and 
incredulity with which the overseer heard these words. One moment, 
with a voice of authority, he bade us untie him ; the next, he forced a 
laugh, and affected to treat what Thomas had said as a mere jest ; then, 
yielding to his fears, he wept like a child, and cried and Degged for 
mercy. 

" Have you shown it ?" answered Thomas. "Did you show it to mv 
poor wife ? You murdered her ; and for her life you must answer with 
your own." 

Mr. Martin called God to witness that he was not guilty of this 
charge. He had punished Thomas's wife, he confessed ; but he did only 
what his duty as an overseer demanded ; and it was impossible, he said 
that the few cuts he gave her could have caused her death. 

" The few cuts ! " cried Thomas. " Thank God, Mr. Martin, that we 
do not torture you as you tortured her ! Speak no more, or you will 
but aggravate your sufferings. Confess your crimes ! Say your prayers ! 
Do not spend your last moments in adding falsehood to murder !" 

The overseer cowered beneath this energetic reproof. He covered his 
face with his hands, bent down his head, and passed a few moments in a 
silence wMch was only interrupted by an inarticulate sobbing. Perhaps 
he was trying to prepare himself to die. But life was too sweet to be 
surrendered without another effort to save it. He saw that it was use- 
less to appeal to Thomas ; but rousing himself once more, he turned 
to me. He begged me to remember the confidence he had oncejplaced 
in me, and the lavours which, as he said, he had shown me. He pro- 
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mised to purchase us both, and give us our liberty, anything, everything, 
if we would only spare his life ! 

His tears and piteous lamentations moved me. My head grew dizzy, 
and I felt such a faintness and heart-sinking, that I was obhged to sup- 
port myself against a tree. Thomas stood by, with his arms folded and 
resting on the gun. He made no answer to the reiterated prayers and 
promises of the overseer. Indeed, he did not appear to notice them. His 
eyes were fixed, and he seemed lost in thoueht. 

After a considerable interval, during which the unhappy overseer 
CO' tinned to repeat his prayers and lamentations, Thomas roused him- 
self. \ He stepped back a few paces, and raised the gun. ** The half hour 
is ouV' he said ; " Mr. Martin, are you ready ? " 

** Ni) ! oh, no ! Spare me, oh, spare me I—one half hour longer,— I 
have ^nuch— '* 

Fj did not live to finish the sentence. The gun flashed; the ball 
penetrated his brain, and he fell dead without a struggle. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

We scraped a shallow grave, in which we placed the body of the over- 
seer. We dragged the dead hound to the same spot, and Laid him with 
his master. Tney were fit companions. 

We now resumed our flight,— not, as some perhaps may suppose, with 
the frightened and conscience-stricken haste of murderers, but witn that 
lofty feeling of manhood vindicated and tyranny visited with a just re- 
tribution which animated the soul of the Israelitish hero whilst he fled 
for refuge into the country of the Midianites, and which burned in the 
bosoms of Wallace and of Tell as they pursued their midnight flight 
among the friendly cliffs and freedom-breathing summits of their native 
mountains. 

There were no mountains to receive and shelter us. But still we fled 
through the swamps and barrens of CaroUna, resolved to put, as soon as 
possible, some good miles between us and the neighbourhood of Loosa- 
nachee. It was more than twenty-four hours since we had tasted foocL 
yet such was the excitement of our minds that we did not faint, and 
were hardly sensible of weakness or fatigue. 

We kept a north-westerly direction, steering our course by the stars, 
and we must have made a good distance, for we did not once stop to 
rest, but pushed forward at a very rapid pace all night. Our way lay 
through the open "piney woods," through which we could travel almost 
as fast as on a road. Sometimes a swamp or the appearances of a plan- 
tation would compel us to deviate from our track, but as soon as we 
could we resumed our original direction. 

The darkness of the night, which for the last hour or two that it 
lasted had been increased oy a foggy mist, was just beginning to yield to 
the first indistinct grey dawn of the morning. We were passing along 
a little depression in the level of the pine barrens, now di^, but in the 
wet season probably the bed of a temporary stream, looking for a place 
in which to conceal ourselves, when we suddenly came upon a man 
lying, as it seemed, asleep in the midst of a clump of bushes, with his 
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bead resting on a bag of com. We recognised bim at onoe. He was 
asla^e belonging to a plantation next adjoining Ijoosahaobee, witb wbom 
we bad bad some sUgbt acquaintance, but wbo, as we were informed, bad 
been a runaway for some two or tbree montbs past. Tbomas snook 
bim by tbe sboulder, and be wakened in a terrible frigbt. We told 
bim not to be alarmed, for we were runaways like bimself, and very 
mucb in need of bis assistance, being balf dead witb bunger, and in 
a country witb wbicb we were totalljr unacquainted. At first 
tbe man appeared very reserve iL and suspicious. He feared, it seemed, 
lest we migbt be decoys, sent out on purpose to entrap bim. At last, 
bowever, we succeeded m dissipating bis doubts ; and no sooner was be 
satisfied witb tbe account we gave of ourselves tban be bade us foUow 
bim, and we sbould presently nave food. 

Witb bis bag of com upon bis sboulder bo pursued tbe sballow ravine 
in wbicb we bad found bun, for a mile or more, till at length it widened 
into what seemed a large swamp, or rather a pond grown up witb trees. 
We now left tbe ravine, and followed along on tbe edgje of tbe pond for 
some distance, when presently our guide l)egan wadmg in tbe water, 
and called to us to follow bim. We plunged in ; but before going far, 
be laid down bis bag of com upon a fallen tree, and Koing back he care- 
fully efiaced the marks which our footsteps bad made upon the muddy 
edge of the pond. He now led us forward through mud and water up 
to our waists for near half a mile. The gigantic trees, among which we 
were wading, sprung up like columns from the surface of the water, 
witb round, straight whitish-coloured branchless trunks, their leafy 
tops forming a thick canopy over-bead. There was scarcely any under- 
growth, except a species of enormous vines, which ran twinmg like great 
cables about the bodies of tbe trees, and reaching to the very tons, 
helped with their foUase to tbidcen tbe canopy above us. So effectually 
was the liKbt exoludeoL and so close did the trunks of the trees stana 
toffetber, that one could see but a very bttle way into this watery forest. 

The water began to grow deeper, and the wood more glocmiy, and we 
were wondering whither our guide was leadins us, when presently we 
came to a little island which rose a few feet from tbe surface of tbe 
water, so regular and mound-like, that it bad quite the ap|pearanoe of 
an artificial structure. Perhaps it was tbe work of the ancient inbabi* 
tants of the country, and the site of one of their forts or fastnesses. It 
was about an acre m extent, and was covered with a thick growth of 
trees, quite different, bowever, fir<Hn those of the lake bv which it wa» 
surrounded, and mucb inferior in size and majesty, its edges were 
bordered by low shrubs and nusbes, whose abundant foliaxe gave the 
islet tbe apj;)earance of a mass of green. Our guide pointea out to us a 
little openmg in tbe bushes, through which we ascended ; and after 
having gained tbe drv land, be led us through the thicket along a nar- 
row ana winding patn, till presently we came to a rude cabin buHt of 
bark and branches. He now gave a pecuUar whistle, which was im« 
mediately answered, and two or tbree men presently made their ap< 
pearance. 

They seemed a good deal surprised at seeing us, and me especially, 
wbom apparently tney took for a freeman. But our guide assured them 
that we were friends and fellow-sufferers, and led tbe way into tbe cabin. 
Our new hosts received us kindly; and having beard bow long we had 
been without food, before asking us any further questions, they hastened 
to satisfy our hunger. They produced beef and hominy in abundance, 
on wbicn we feasted to our hearts' content. 
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We were then called upon to give an acooont of ourselves. Accord- 
ingly we made a reiaiion of our adventures, omitting, however, any 
mention of the fate of the overseer; and as our guide, who knew us, 
could confirm a part of our story, our account was pronounced satis- 
factory, and we were presently admitted to the privilege of joining their 
fratermty. 

There were six of them besides ourselves ; all brave feUows, who, weary 
of daily task- work and the tyranny of overseers, had taken to the woods, 
and had succeeded in regaining a savage and stealthy freedom, which, 
witii all its hardships and dangers, was a tiiousand .times to be preferrea 
to the forced labour and wretched servitude from which they had 
escaped. Our guide was the only one of them whom we had ever seen 
till now. The leader of the band had fled from his master's plantation 
in the neighbourhood, with a single companion, some two or three year* 
before. They did not then, know of the existence of this retreat ; but 
being sharply pursued^ they had attempted to cross the pond or swamp^ 
by which it was surrounded— a thing, 1 suppose, which nad never been 
tried before. In this attempt they were fortunate enough to hght upon 
the isldi, which, being unknown to any one else, had ever since served 
them as a secure retreat. They soon picked up a recruit or two, and 
had afterwards been joined by their other companions. 

Our guide, it seems, had been to a neighbouring plantation to trade 
for com ; a traffic which our friends carried on with the slaves of several 
of the nearest plantations. After the business was oonoluded. the men 
with whom he had been dealing had produced a bottle of whiskey, of 
which our guide had drank so n'eely, that he had not gone far on his 
way home before his legs felled him. He sunk down in tiie place where 
we had found him, and teXL fast asleep. 

Drinking whiskey away from home, according to the prudent kw» 
of this swamp-encircled commonwealth, was a hi^h misdemeanor, 
punishable with thirty-nine lashes, which were forthwith inflicted upon 
our guide with a good deal of emphasis. He took it in good part though, 
as being the execution of a law to which he had himself assented, and 
which he knew was enacted as much for his own benefit as for the 
benefit of those who had just now carried it into execution. 

The life ujjon which we now entered had at least the charm of novelty. 
In the day time we eat, slept, told stories, and recounted our escapes, 
or employed ourselves in dressing skins, making clothes, and curing 
provisions. But the ni^ht was our season of adventure and enterprise. 
As the autumn was coming on we made frequent visits to the neigh- 
bouring corn-fields and potato-patches, which we felt no scruples what- 
ever in laying under severe contribution. This, however, was only for 
a month or two. Our regular and certain supply was in the herds of 
half-wild cattle, which wander through the ^piney woods" and feed 
upon the coarse grass which they furnish. We killed as many of these 
cattle as we needed, and their flesh, cut into long strips, we dried in the 
sun. Thus cured, it is a palatable food ; and we not onl^ kept a stcK^k 
on hand for our own consumption, but it furnished the principal article 
oi a constant but cautious traffic, which, as I have already mentioned, 
we carried on with the slaves of several neighbouring plantations. 

This wild life of the woods has its privations and its sufferings ; but it 
has too its charms and its pleasures ; and in its very worst aspect, it is a 
thousand and ten thousand times to be preferred to that miscalled 
civilization which degrades the noble savage into a crineing and broken- 
spirited dave ;^^ civilization, which purchases the indolence and luxury 
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of a single master with the sighs and tears, the forced and unwilling 
labour, the degradation, misery, and despair of a hundred of his fellow- 
men ! Yes— there is more of true manhood in the bold bosom of a 
single outlaw than in a whole nation of cowardly tyrants and crouching 
^ves! 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 

' By the end of the winter, the herds of cattle which were accustomed 
to frequent our neighbournood were a good deal thinned; and the 
pasturage had now become so bare and withered that what remained of 
them were httle better than walking skeletons, and in fact, scarcely 
worth the trouble of killing. 

Moreover, the overseers of the neighbouring plantations were begin- 
ning to be very well aware that they were expoiedto some i)retty regular 
and diligent depredators. We learned from the slaves with whom we 
trafficked, that there was a good deal of talk about the rapid disappear- 
ance of the cattle, and that preparations were making for a grand hunt 
in search of the plunderers. 

With the double object of disappointing these preparations, and of 
getting among some fresh herds of cattle, it was resolved that five of us 
should make an excursion to a considerable distance, while the other 
two remained at home and kept close. 

^ One of our number undertook to lead us into the neighbourhood of a 
plantation beyond the Santee, on which he had been raised. He knew 
all the counl^ about it perfectly well. There were several good hiding- 
places, he said, in which we could conceal ourselves in the day time ; 
and the extensive woods and wastes ftimished a good range, and abun- 
dance of cattle. 

We set off under his Kuidanoe. and kept on for several days, or nights 
rather, in a northwaroly direciion. On the fifth or sixtn evening of 
our journey, we started soon after sun-set, and having travelled till a 
little past midnight, through a country of abrupt and barren sand hills, 
our guide told us that we were now in the neighbourhood into which he 
intended to carrv us. But as the moon had gone down, and it was cloudy 
and quite dark, he was rather uncertain as to the precise place we were 
at : and we should do best, he said, to camp where we were, till day- 
light, when he would lead us to some better place of concealment. 

This advice was verv acceptable ;— for by this time we were way-worn, 
tired, and sleepy. We kindled a fire, cooked the last of the provisions 
we had brought with us, and having appointed one of our number to 
keep watch, the rest of us lay down and were soon fast asleep. 

I, at least, was sleeping soundly, and dreaming of poor Gassy and our 
infant child^ when my dream was interrupted, and I was roused from 
my slumbers by what seemed a discharge of fire-arms and a galloping of 
horses. I sprang upon my feet, hardly knowing whether I was awake. 
At the same moment my eye fell upon Thomas, who had been sleeping 
beside me, and I perceived that his clothes were all stained with blood. 
He had already gained his feet, and without stopping to hear or see any- 
thing further, we sprung together into the nearest thicket, and fled for 
some time, we scarcely knew where or why. At last, Thomas cried out 
that he could go no further. The bleeding of his wounds had weakened 
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him mucli. and they were now gromng stiff and painful. The morning 
was just Beginning to dawn. We sat down upon the ground, and 
endeavoured to bind up his wounds the best way we were able. A ball 
or buck-shot had passed through the fleshy part of his arm, between the 
shoulder and elbow. Another shot had struck him in the side,— but as 
far as we could judge, had glanced on one of his ribs, and so passed off 
without doing any mortal injury. These wounds had bled profusely, and 
were now very painful. We bound them up as well as we could, and 
looking round we found a little stream of wat^r with which to wash 
away the blood and quench our thirst. 

Tnus recruited and refreshed, we began to consider which way we 
should turn and what we were to do. We did not dare to go back to the 
camp where we had slept ; indeed we were very doubtful whether we 
were able to do so. for the morning had been dark and we had fled with 
heedless haste, taking very little note of our direction. Our island 
retreat was at the distance of some seven or eight days' journey ; and as 
we had travelled in the night and not always in precisely the same 
direction, it would be no very easy matter to find our way back again. 
However, Thomas prided himself upon his woodmanship, and though 
he had not observed the course of our journey quite so closely as he 
could have wished, he still thought that he might succeed in finding the 
way back. 

fiut his wounds were too recent and he felt too weak to think of 
starting off immediately. Besides, it was already broad daylight, and we 
had the best of reasons for travelling only by night. So we sought out 
a thicket in which we concealed ourselves till nightfall. 

As the evening came on, Thomas declared that he felt much better 
and stronger, and we resolved to set out at once on our return. In the 
first place, nowever, we determined to make an attempt to find the camp 
of the preceding night, in hopes that some of our companions might 
have escaped as well as ourselves, and that by some good luck we might 
chance to fall in with them. 

After wandering about for some time, at length we found the camp. 
Two dead bodies, stiff and bloody, lay by the extinguished embers of 
the fire. They seemed to have been shot dead as they slept, and 
scarcely to have moved a limb. The bushes about were stained and 
spattered with blood ; and by the moonlight we tracked the bloody flieht 
of one of our luckless companions for a considerable distance. This 
must have been our sentinel, who had probably dropped asleep and 
thus exi>osed us to be surprised. 

Perhaps he might be lurking somewhere in the bushes, wounded and 
helpless. This thought emboldened us. We shouted and called aloud ; 
but our voices echoed through the woods, and died away unanswered. 
We returned again to the camp, and gazed once more upon the 
distorted faces of our dead companions. We could not bear to leave 
them unburied. I hastily scraped a shallow trench, and there we 

S laced them. We dropped a tear upon their grave, and sad, dismayed, 
egected, we set out upon our long, weary, and uncertain journey. ^ 
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CHAPTEE XXXni. 

We travelled slowly all that night, and soon after the morning dawn 
we concealed ourselves aifgaan, andlay down to sleep. Thomas's wounds 
were much hotter, and seemed disposed to heal. The hurt in his side 
was &r less dangerous than we hsA at first supposed ; and as the pain 
had subsided, he was now able to sleep. 

We slept well enough, but awoke weak and faint for want of food ; 
for it was now some twenty-four hours since we had tasted any. The 
sun was not yet down ; ^et we resolved to set out immediately, m hopes 
that daylight might pomt out to us something with which to satisfy 
cur hunger. 

After travelling a considerable distance through the woods, just as the 
sun was setting, we ebnack into a road. This road we determined to 
follow, in hopes that it might presently lead us into the nei^bourhood 
of some farm house, near which we might light upon sometmne eatable. 
It was an unlucky resolve ; for we had not gone above half a mue, when, 
just upon the crest of a short hiU, we suddenly came upon three travel- 
lers on horseback, wh<»n the undulations of the road had concealed from 
us till we were within a few yards of each other. 

Both parties were mutually surprised. The travellers reigned up their 
horses and eyed us sharply. Our appearance might well attract atten- 
tion. Our clothes— such as we had— were torn and ragged. Instead of 
fiihoes, we wore a kind of hig[h moccasins, made of untanned ox-hide \ we 
had caps of the same matenal: and the dresses of both of us, especially 
of Thomas, were roattered ana stained viith blood. 

They took me for a fireemaa, and one of them called out, ** Hallo, 
stranger, who are yon, and where are you going ? and whose follow is that 
you lw,ve along?" 

I did my best to take advantage of my colour, and to seem what they 
took me for. But this I soon found would not avail ; for though appa- 
rently at first they did not suspect that I was a slave, yet our apnearance 
was so strange that they questioned me very closely. As I had no 
definite idea where we were, and was totally unacquainted vrith the 
neighbourhood, I^was not at all able to hit upon appropriate answers to 
the numerous questions th^put me; ana my statements soon grew 
oonfused and contradictory. Thisserved to excite their suspicions; and 
while I was attendinff to the questions of the one who acted as chief 
spokesman, another of the company suddenly sprang from his horse, and 
seizing me by the collar, swore that I was either a runaway, or a negro- 
stealer. The other two jumped down in a moment ; and while one of 
them caught me by the arm, the other attempted to seize Thomas. 

He eluded this attempt and turned to run. He had gone but a little 
distanc^when looking back and seeing me on the ground, he forgot 
at once his wounds, his weakness, and his own danger. He grasped his 
staff, and rushed to my rescue. They had throttled me till I vras power- 
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less and almost insensible ; and while one of them still held me to the 
ground, the other stood up to meet Thomas, who, as he turned short 
round} had struck his pursuer to the earth, and now came on to my re- 
lief with his staff uplifted. His new antagonist was both s^one and 
activa He succeeded in avoiding the stroke of Thomas's cudgel, and 
immediately dosed with him. Thomas had but Uttle use of one arm; 
and his strength was much reduced by loss of blood and long fasting ; 
but he struggled hard, and was ah^eady getting the upper hand, when the 
fellow whom he had knocked down at the commencement of the fight 
regained his senses, and came to the assistance of his companion. Both 
together they were too much for him ; and they soon got mm down and 
bound his hands. They did the same with me ; and one of them having 
produced a piece of rope from his saddle-bags, they rmAe halters of i^ 
which they put about ovtr necks, and by the apphcation of their whips 
they compelled us to keep up with their horses. 

In about half an hour we came to a mean and forlorn-looking cabin 
by the roadside. It appeared to be a sort of inn or tayem, and here we 
were to lodge. The only persons about the house seemied to be the 
landlady herself and her little dai^hter, some ten or twelve years old. 
The whole appearance of the pUu^ bore evident marks of uacomfort 
and poverty. Our captors had no sooner provided for their horses than 
they called for chains ; trace-chains, they said, or, in £act, anythinff in 
the shape of a chain would answer tneir purpose. But much to their 
disappomtment the landlady declared that she had nothing of the sort. 
However, she procured some old rope, and having secured us as effec- 
tually as they could, they made us sit down in the passage. 

The landlady told them that in all probability we were runaways, for 
the neishbournood had lately been much troubled bv them. A com- 
pany of five or six men, she said, had gone out two or tbree nights since 
on purpose to hunt up the rasoils, and had unexpectedly come upon 
quite a party, asleep in the woods around a fire. 

The gang seemed too large to be easily taken, but it was resolved that 
the fellows should not escape, espedally as the man whose slaves they 
wwe supposed to be, and wno was one of the party, openly declared that 
he had rather they were all shot than to have them wandering about the 
country, useless to him and mischievous to his neighbours. 

The company separated, and each man approaoned from a different 
point. Upon a gi^n signal all fired, and tiien putting spurs to 
weir horses, they rode off and returned home each by himself. 
Nobody had stopped to see what execution was done, but as the 
men were all good shots, it was supposed that most of the run- 
aways were either killed or desperately wounded ; and as our clothes 
were bloody and one of us was hurt, she thought it likely, she said, that 
we belonged to that same gang. 

It appeared in the course of the conversation between the landlady 
and her guests that the murderous kind of attack to which our com- 
panions had fallen victims, but which had been intended for anol^er 
party of runaways, is an operation occasionaJly practised in Lower 
Carolina^ when a party of slave-hunters falls in with a gang of Aigi- 
tive slaves too large to be easily arrested. 

The dispersion of the attacking party, and each one shooting and 
zettuming Dyhimself, is only the effect of an ancient and traditionary 
prejudice. By the law of Carolina^ the killing of a slave is regarded as 
murder ; and thoudi. probably, this law was never enforced, and would 
doubtless be treated by a jury of modem slaveholders as an old-fashioned 
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and fanatical absurdity, there still linger in the breasts of the people 
some remains of horror at the idea of deliberate bloodshed, and a sort 
of superstitious apprehension of the possible enforcement of this anti- 
quated law. To bundfold their own consciences, and to avoid the possi- 
iihty of a judidial investigation, each man of an attacking party takes 
care to see none of the others when they fire : and no one goes to the 
place to ascertain how many have been killed or disabled. The poor 
wretches who are not so fortunate as to be shot dead upon the spot are 
left to lingering torments of thirst, fever, starvation, and festering 
wounds ; and when at length they die, their skeletons lie bleaching in the 
Carolina sun, proud proofe of slave-holding civilization and humanity. 

While our captors were at supper^ the little girl, the landladsr's 
daughter, came to look at us, as we lay m the passage. She was a pretty 
ehild. and her soft blue eyes filled with tears as she looked upon us. I 
asked her for water. She ran to get it for us; and inquired if we did 
not want something to eat. I told her that we were half dead with 
hunger ; and she no sooner heard it, than she hastened away, and soon 
returned with a large cake of bread. 

Our arms were bound so tight that we were utterly helpless, and the 
little girl broke the bread, and fed us with her own hand. 

Is not this one instance enough to prove that nature never intended 
man to be a tyrant ? Avarice, a blind lust of domination, the false but 
specious suggestions of ignorance and passion, combine to make him, 
so ; and pity at length islbanished from his soul. It then seeks refuse 
in the woman's heart ; and when the progress of .oppression drives it 
even thence, as sad and hesitating, it prepares to wing its way to heaven, 
still it lurks and Ungers in the bosom of the child ! 
* By listening closely to the conversation of the travellers— for by this 
time the landlady had produced a jug of whisky, and they had become 
very communicative— we learned that we were within a few miles of 
tiie town of Camden, and on the great northern road leading from that 
town to North Carolina. Our captors, it seemed, were from the upper 
country. They had not passed through Camden, but had struck into 
this road very near the place where they met us. They were travelling 
into Virrinia to purchase slaves. 

Afber discussing the Question at considerable length, they concluded 
to delay their journey lor a day or two, and to take us to Camden, in 
hones to find our owner and obtsdn a reward for apprehending us ; or if 
nobody should claim us immediately, they could lodge us in jail, adver- 
tise us in the newspapers, and give farther attention to the business 
upon their return. 

By this time the whisky jug was emptied, and the travellers made 
preparations for sleeping. There were but two rooms in the house. The 
landlady and her daughter had one, and some beds were prepared for 
the guests in the other. We were carried into their room^ and after 
afiain lamenting that the landlady could not furnish them with chains, 
they carefully examined and re-tightened the ropes with which we were 
bound, and then undressed and threw themselves upon their beds. 
They were probably fatigued with their journey, and the whisky in- 
creased their drowsj incUnation; so that before long they all gave 
evident tokens of heme in a sound slumber. 

I envied them that nappiness, for the tightness of my bonds and the 
uneasy position in whicn I was obliged to lie prevented me from 
sleeping. The moonbeams shone in at the window, and made every 
object distinctly visible. Thomas and myself were Iwnenting in whi»- 
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pen our wretched condition, and consulting hoi>el6S8ly together, when 
we saw the door of the room cautiously and silently opening. In a 
moment the landlady's little daughter made her appearance. She came 
towards us with noiseless steps, and one hand raised, as if motioning to 
us to be fflleut. In the other she held a knife, and stooping down, she 
hastily cut the cords by which we were bound. 

We did not dare to speak^ but our hearts beat hard, and I am sure 
our looks expressed the gratitude we felt. We gained our feet with as 
httle noise as possible, and were stealing towards the door, when a new 
thought struck Thomas. He laid his hand upon my shoulder to draw 
my attention, and then began to pick up the coat, shdes, and other 
clothes of one of our captors. At once I understood his intention, and 
imitated his example. The little girl seemed astonished and displeased 
at this proceeding, and motioned to us to desist; but without seeming 
to understand her gestures, we gained the door with the clothes in our 
hands, and passing out of the passage, we walked slowly and cautiouGdy 
for some distance, taking good heed, lest the sound of our footsteps 
might give an alarm. In the meantime the little girl patted the house- 
dog on the head and kept him quiet. When we had gained a sufficient 
distance, we started upon a run, which we did not give over till we were 
jftiirly out of breath. 

As soon as we had recovered ourselves a little, we stripped off our 
ragsed dresses, and hid them in the bushes. Luckily the clothes which 
we had brought off in our flight fitted us very tolerably, and gave us a 
much more respectable and less suspicious appearance. We now went 
on for two or three miles, till we came to a road that crossed the one 
upon which we were travelling, and ran off towards the south. 

In all this time, Thomas had said nothing ; nor did he scarcely seem 
to notice my remarks, or to hear the questions which fVom time to time 
I put to him. When we came to the cross road, he suddenly stopped, 
and took me by the arm. I supposed that he was going to consult with 
me as to the course which we should take, and great was my surprise 
to hear him saj[, " Archy, here I leave you." 

I could not imagine what he intended, and I looked at him for an 
explanation. 

^ You are now," he said, "on the road to the north. You have good 
clothes, and as much learning as an overseer. You can readily pass for 
a freeman. It will be very easy for you to get away to those free states^ 
of which I have heard you speak so often. If I go with you. we shall 
both be stopped and questioned. We shall be pursued, and ir we keep 
together, and follow this road, we shall certainly be taken. It is a great 
way to the free states, and I have little chance and no hope of ever 
getting there, and if 1 did, what should I gain by it ? I will try the 
woods again, and do as I can. I shall be able to get back to our old 
place ; but you, Archy, you can do better. You are sure of getting away 
to the north. Go, my boy ; go, and God bless you ! " 

I was deeply moved, and it was some time before I was able to reply. 
The thoughts of escaping from my present situation of danger and 
misery, to a land where I could bear the name and enjov the rights of a 
freeman, flashed upon my mind with a radiant and dazzlins brightness, 
that seemed almost to blot out every other feeling. Yet still my love for 
Thomas, and the gratitude I owed him, glimmered through these new 
hopes, and a low voice from the very centre of my heart bade me not to 
desert my friend. After too long a pause, and too much hesitation, I 
b3gan to answer him. I spoke of his wounds, of our sworn friendship, 
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and of the risk he had eo lately ran in 1117 behalf^ and insigted that I 
would stay with him to the last. 

I spoke, I fear, with too little of zeal and earnestnesa. At leasts aJl 
that I said only seemed to confirm Thomas in his determination. He 
repUed that his wounds were healing, and that he was already almost aa 
strong as ever. He added, that if I stayed with him, I might do myself 
much harm, without the chance of doing him any good. He pointed 
iJonK the r€KBd, and in an energetic and commanding yoioe, he rade me 
to follow it. while he should take the cross-road towards the south. 

When Tnomas had once made u^ his mind, there was a firmness in 
the tone with which he spoke, sufficient often to overawe the most un- 
willing. At the present moment, I was but too ready to be prevailed 
upon. He saw his advantage, and pursued it. ''Go, Arcn^," he repeated, 
'* go,— if not for your own sake, go for mine. If you stay with me, and are 
taken, I shall never forgive you for it." 

Little by littlb, my better feeliags yielded, and at last I consented to 
the separation. I took Thomas bv the hand, and pressed him to my 
heart. A nobler spirit never breathed,— I was not worthy to call myseu 
his friend. • ^ 

" God bless you, Archy," he said, as he left me. I stood watching him 
as he walked rapidly away, and as I looked, I was ready to sink into the 
earth with shame and mortification. Once or twice, I was just starting 
to follow him; but selfish prudence prevailed, and I held back, it 
watched him till he was out of sight, and then resumed my journey. 
It was a base desertion, which not even the love of liberty ooumL 
excuse. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I WALEBD on as fast as I was able, till alter daylight, without meeting a 
single individual, or passing more than two or three mean andlonely houses. 
Just as the sun was rising, I gained the top of a considerable hiU. Here 
there was a small house by the road-side, and a horse saddled and bridled 
was tied to a tree near by. The animal was sleek, and in good condition, 
and from the cut of the saddle-bags, I took him to belong to some 
doctor, who had come thus early to visit a patient It was a tempting 
opportunity. I looked cautiously this way and that and seeing nobody, 
I unfastened the horse, and jum^ied into the saddle. I walked him a 
little distance, but presently put him into a gallop, that soon carried me 
out of sight of the nouse. 

This was a very lucky acquisition : for as I was upon the same road 
which the travellers from whom I had escaped would follow, as soon as 
they resumed their journey, I was in manifest danger of being overtaken 
and recognized. As I found that my horse had both spirit and bottom, 
I put him to his speed, and went forward at a rapid rate. Mv good luck did 
not end here ; for happening to put my hand into the pocket of my new 
ocjt, I drew out a pocket-book, which, beside a parcel of musty papers, 
I found on examining it a little to contain quite a pretty sum of money 
in bai^, notes. This discovery gave a new impulse to my spirito, whicn 
were high enou^ before, and I pushed on all day without stopping; 
except now and then to rest my horse in the shade of a tree. 
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Towards evening I g[ot a supper, and com for my horse, at k little 
liedge tayem ; and waiting tiH the moon rose, I set out again. By 
morning, my horse was completely broken down, and gave out entirely. 
Thankful for his- services thus far, — for, according to my reckoning, he 
had carried me upwards of a hundred miles in the twenty-four hours,-*- 
I stripped off his saddle and bridle, and turned him into a wheat-field to 
refresh himself. I now pursued my journey on foot; for I feared if I 
kept the horse, the possession of hmi might perhaps get me into diffi- 
<iulty \ and in fact, he was so jaded and worn out, that he would be oi 
very httle use to me. I had got a good start upon the travellers, and J 
did not doubt that I could get on as fast upon foot .as they would ol 
horseback. 

Before sunset, I arrived at a considerable village. H^re I indulged 
myself in a hearty meal, and a good nighVs sleep. Both were needed : 
for, what with watching, fasting, and fktigue, I was quite worn out I slept 
some ten hours, and awoke with new vigour. 1 now resumed my ioumey. 
which I pursued without much fear of interruption ; though 1 judged 
it prudent to stop but seldom, and to push forward as rapidly as possible. 
I £ept on through North CaroUna and Virginia; crossed the rotomac 
into Maryland; and avoiding Baltimore, I passed on into Pennsylvania^ 
«nd congratulated myself that at last I trod!^a soil cultivated by freemen. 

I had gone but a few miles before I p^!t;eived the differ^ice. In fiict, 
I had scarcely passed the slave-holdinjg border, before the change be<»me 
tipparent. The spring was just openme, and everything was beginning 
to look fresh, sreei^. and oeautiAil. The nicely cultivated fields, the 
numerous small enclosures^ the neat and substantial farm-houses, 
thickly scattered along the way, the prettv villages and busy town& the 
T^ roads themselves^ which were covered with waggons and traveUera, 
—all these signs of umversal thrift and comfort gave abundant evidence 
that at length I saw a country where labour was honourable, and where 
«very one laboured for himself. It was an exhilarating and deUghtful 
prospect, and in strong contrast with aU I had seen in the former part 
•of my ioumey, in wmch a wretched and lonely road had led me oa 
through a vast monotonous extent of unprofitable woods^ deserted fidds 
grown over with broomsedge and mullen, or fields just ready to be 
deserted, gullied, barren, and with all the evidences upon them of a 
negligent, unwilling, and unthrifty cultivation. Here and there I had 
l»ffiea a mean and ciHnfortless house ; and once in fifty miles a decaying^ 
poverty-stricken village, with a court-house, and a store or two, and a 
-gpe&t crowd of idlers c<41ected about a tavern-door, but without one 
Angle sign of industry or imi)rovement. 

Iwas desirous of seeing Philadelphia ; but that city, so near theslave^ 
holding border, I feared might be infected with sometMng of the slsve- 
holding spirit ; for the worst plagues are the most apt to be contaaous. 
I passed by without passing through it, and hastened on to New Y(vk. 
I crossed the noble Hudson, and entered the town. It was the first 
city I had ever seen : at least, the first one worthy to be called a city ; 
and when I beheld the spacious harbour crowded with shipping, the long 
lines of warehouses, the niunerou^ streets, the splendid shops, and the 
fiwarminp crowds of busy people, I was astonished and delighted with 
the new idea which all this gave to me of the resources of human art 
and industry. I had heard of such tldngs before, but to feel, one ought 
to see. 

I did nothing for several days but wander up and down the streets, 
looking, gazing, and ezaminmg with an almost insatiaMe curiosity. 

X 2 
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New York then was far inferior to what it must by this time have 
become ; and the commercial restrictions which then prevailed must 
have tended to diminish its business and its bustle. Yet, to my rustic 
inexperience, the city seemed almost interminable ; and the rattling of 
the durays and carriages over the pavements, and the crowds of people in 
the streets, far exceeded all my previous notions of the busy oonfusion 
of a dtv. 

I had now been in New York about a week, and was standing one 
forenoon by a triangular grass-plot, near the centre of the town, gazing 
at a fine building of white marble, which one of the passers-by told me 
was the City Hall, when suddenl/ 1 felt mv arm rudely seized. I looked 
round, and with horror and dismay I found mvself in the gripe of 
General Carter,— the man who in South Carolina had called himself my 
master— but who, in a country that prided itself in the title of a " free 
state," ought no longer to have had any claim upon me. 

Let no one be deceived b:^ the false and boastful title which the 
northern states of the American Union have thought fit to assume. 
With what justice can thev pretend to call themselves free states, after 
having made a bar^n with the slave-holders, by which they are bound 
to deliver back again into the hands of their oppressors, every miserable 
fugitive who takes refuge within their territory ? The good people of 
the free states have no slaves themselves. Oh, no ! Slave-holding, they 
confess, is a horrible enormity. They hold no slaves themselves ; they 
only act as bum-baili£& and tipstaves to the slave-holders ! 

My master— for so even in the free city of New York I must continue 
to call him,— had seized me by one arm, and a friend of his held me by 
the other. He called me by name ; and in the hurry and confusion of 
this sudden surprise I forgot for a moment how impolitic it was for me 
to appear to know him. A crowd began to collect about us. When 
they heard that I was seized as a fugitive slave, some of them appeared 
not a Uttle outraged at the idea that a white man should be subject to 
such an indiffuity. Tbey seemed to think that it was onlv the black 
whom it was lawful to kidnap in that way. Such indeed is the untiring 
artfulness of tyranny that it is ever nestling even in the bosoms of the 
free : and there is not one prejudice, the offspring, as all prejudices are-, 
of ignorance and self-conceit, of which it has not well learned how to 
avail itself. 

Though several of the crowd did not scruple to use very strong ex- 
pressions, they made no attempt to rescue me ; and I was dragged along 
towards that very City Hall which I had just been admiring. I was 
carried before the sitting magistrate; some questions were put and 
answered ; some oaths were sworn, and papers written. I had not yet 
recovered from the first confusion of my seizure ; and this array of 
courts and constables was a horrid sort of danger to which I was totally 
unaccustomed, so that I scarcely know what was said or done. But, to 
the best of my recollection, the magistrate declined acting on the ques- 
tion : though he consented to grant a warrant for detaining me in prison 
till I could oe taken before some other tribunal. 

The warrant was made out. and I was deUvered over to an officer. 
The court-room was filled with the crowd, who had followed us from 
the street. They collected close about us as we left the court-room ; 
and I could see bv the expression of their faces, and the words wUoh some 
of them droppe(^ that they were very well inclined to favour my escape. 
At firsts I seemed all submission to the officer; we had gone, however, 
but a very few steps when, with a sudden spring; I tore myself from his 
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grasp, and darted among the crowd, which opened to giye me a pawage. 
I heard noise, confusion, and shouis behind me ; but in a moment 1 
had cleared the inclosure in which the City Hall stood, and crossing 
one of the streets by which it was bounded, I dashed down a narrow and 
crooked lane. The people stared at me as I ran, and some shouted. 
" Stop thief ! " One or two seemed half-inclined to seize me, but I turned 
one short corner, and then another, and finding that I was not pursued, 
I soon dropped into a walk. 

Por this escape I return my thanks, not to the laws of New York, but 
to the good-will of her citizens. The secret bias and selfish interest of the 
law-makers often leads them wrong ; tho unpromi)ted and disinterested 
impulses of the people are almost always right. It is true that the artful 
practice and cunning insti^tion of the purchmed friends and bribed 
advocates of oppression, jomed to the interest which the thieves and 
pickpockets of a great city always have in civil tumult and confUsion, 
may now and then succeed in exciting the young, the ignorant, the 
thoughtless and the depraved, to acts of violence in favour of tyranny. 
But so congenial to the human heart is the love of freedom, that it 
bums not brighter in the souls of sages and of heroes, than in the 
bosoms even of the most ignorant and thoughtless^ when not quenched 
by some excited prejudice, hase passion, or sinister influence. 

In my previous wandermgs about the town, I had discovered the road 
that led northwardly out of it ; and I soon turned in that direction, 
determined to shake off from my feet the very dust of a city where I 
had been so near falling back again into the wretched condition of 
servitude. 

I travelled all that day, and at night the innkeeper, at whose house I 
lodged, told me that I was in the state of Connecticut. I now pursued 
my flight for several days, through a fine hilly and mountainous 
country, such as I had never seen before. The nobleness of the pros- 
pect, the craggy rocks and rugged hills, contrasted finely with the ex- 
cellent cultivation of the valleys, and the universal thrift and industry 
of the inhabitants. Where freedom nerves the arm, it is in vain that 
rocks and hills of granite oppose the labours of the cultivator. Indus- 
trious Uberty teaches him the art to extract comfort, competence, and 
wealth, from a soil the most unwilling and ungrateful. 

I knew that Boston was the great sea-port of New England; and 
thither I directed my steps, resolved to leave a land, however otherwise 
inviting, whose laws woiud not acknowledge me a freeman. As I ap- 
proached the town, the country lost much of its picturesque and hilly 
grandeur; but this was made up for by the greater beauty of iw 
smoother and better cultivated fields: and bv the pretty dwellings 
scattered so numerously alon^ the road, that the environs of the town 
seemed almost a continued village. The city itself, seated on hills, and 
seen for a considerable distance, gave a noble termination to the 
prospect. 

I crossed a broad river, by a long bridge, and soon entered the town ; 
but I did not stop to examine it. Xiberfy was too precious to be sacri- 
ficed to the gratification of an idle curiosity, a New York mob had set 
me free ; a Boston mob might perhaps dehght in the opportunity of 
restoring me to servitude. I found my way, as soon as the crooked and 
irregular streets would allow me, to the wharves. Many of the ships were 
stripped and rotting in the docks: but after some search and inquiry, I 
found a vessel about to sail for Bordeaux. I offered myself as a sailor. 
The captain questioned me, and laughed heartily at my land-lubberly 
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air aaA rustio ignorance ; but, finallj, lie agreed to take me at half 
wag^. He advanced me a month's pay ; and the second mate, who was 
a mie young fellow, and who seemed to feel for my lonely and helpless 
iffnorance, assisted me in buying such clothes as would be necessary for 
tiae voyage. 

In a few days our cargo was completed, and the ship was ready for 
sea. We dropped off from the wht^; threaded our course among the 
numerous islets and headlands of Boston harbour, passed the castle 
and the lighthouse, sent off our pilot, and with all sail set and a 
smacking breeze we left) the town behind. 

As I stood upon the forecastle, and looked towards the land, which 
soon seemed but a little streak in the horizon, and was fast sinking^ 
ftom our sight, I seemed to feel a heavy weight drop off me. The 
eimins were gone. I felt myself a freeman ; and as I watched the fast- 
receding shore, my bosom heaved with a proud scorn,— a mingled 
feeling of safety and disdain. 

** Farewell, my country ! " such were the thoughts that rose upon my 
mind, and preyed to find an utterance from my lips. ** And such a 
country ! A land boasting to be the chosen seat of liberty and eaual 
rights, yet holding such a portion of her people in hopeless, helpless^ 
miserable bondage ! 

''Parewell, my country ! Much is the gratitude and thanks I owe 
tiiee ! Land of the tyrsmt and the shive, farewell ! 

" And welcome, welcome, ye bounding billows and foamy surges of 
the ocean ! Ye are the emblems and the children of Hberty— I hail ye 
as my brothers ! for, at last, I, too, am free !— free !— firee ! *' 
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The &vourable breezes with which we had set out did not last long. 
The weather soon became temi)estuous, and we were involved in fogs, 
and driven about by contrary winds. Our labours and hardships were 
very great; but still I found a sort of pleasure in them. It was for 
myseu that I toiled and suffered ; and that thought gave me strength 
and vigour. 

I applied myself with the greatest zeal and ^ood-will to learn the bum- 
ness of my profession. At first, my companions laughed at my igno- 
rance ana awkwardness, and were fall of their jokes and tricks upoa 
me. But though rude and thoughtless, they were generous and go9d- 
natured. In the very first week of our voyage, I had a fair fight with 
the bully of the ship. I whipped him soundly ; and the crew all agreed 
that there was something in me. 

I was strong and active ; and as I made it a point to imitate whatever 
I saw done by any of the crew, I was surprised to find in how short a 
time I was aole to run over the rigging and venture upon the yards. 
G%e maze of ropes and sea-terms that at first perplexed me soon grew 
dear. Before we were across the ocean, I could hand, reef, and steeg% 
with any man on board ; and the crew swore with one consent that 1 
was bom to be a sailor. 

But I was not satisfied with setting sails and handling ropes. I wi^ed 
to understand the art of navigation. One of our crew was a young maa 
of good education, who served before the mast, as is common with New 
"^^iglanders, in expectation of presently commanding a ship himself. 
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He had his books and his instruments ; and as he had already been one 
or two voyages, he understood pretty well how to apply them, and used 
to keep a re^oning of the ship's course. This same youn^ sailor, Tom 
Tomer by name, was a fine, free-hearted fellow as ever hved ; but he 
was of shght make, and his strength was not equal to his spirit. I had 
gained his eood-will by standing by him in some of our fore<^le firolios ; 
and seeing now anxious I was to learn, he undertook to be my instructor. 
He put ms Navigator into my hand, and whenever it was my watch 
below, I was constantly poring over it. At first, the whole matter 
seemed mighty mysterious. It was some time before I could see into 
it. But Tom, who had a fluent tongue, lectured and explained ; and I 
listened and studied ; and presently I b^n to understand it. 

All this time we were beating about in the neighbourhood of the 
banks of Newfoundland ; and as we exi)erienced a constant succession 
oi storms and contrary winds, we made but little progress. We lost a 
couple of topsails and several of our spars, and had been out some seventy 
days in very rough weather. 

I took it all kindly though ; I was in no hurry to get ashore. I had 
chosen the ocean for my country; and when the winds roared, the 
rigging rattled, and the timbers creaked, I only wrapped my monkey- 
iacket a little closer, braced myself against my sea-chest, and studied my 
J^avigator— that is, if it happened to be my watch below; for when 
upon deck, I was always ready at the first call, and was the first to 
earing into the rigging. 

At last, the weather moderated, and we made sail for the coast of 
Prance., We had made the landj^and were within a few i leagues of 
our harbour, when an armed bng, with the British colours flying, 
bore down upon us, fired a shot a-head, and sent a boat's crew on 
board. 

In those days, American vessels were quite accustomed to such sort 
of visitations ; and our captain did not seem to be much alarmed. But 
no sooner had the boat* s officer reached our deck, than laying his hand 
upon his sword, he told the captain that he was a prisoner. 

It seemed that while we were beating about on the Grand Bank, 
America, at last, had screwed up her courage, and had declared war 
against England. The armed bng was a British privateer, and we were 
her prize. At first, we were all ordered below ; out presently we were 
called up agtdn, and offered the choice of enlisting on board the pri- 
vateer, or bcang carried prisoners into England. Near half our crew 
were what the sailors call l)utchmen, that is, people from the North Sea, 
or the coasts of the Baltic. These adventurers readily enlisted. Tom 
Turner was spokesman for the Americans ; and when called upon to 
follow this example, he answered the lieutenant, in a tone so gruff as to 
be little better than a growl,—" We'll see you hanged first !" 
. For myself, I felt no patriotic scruples. I had renounced my country, 
if indeS that place can be fitly called one's country, which, while it 
gives him birth, outs him off. by its wicked and unjust laws, from every- 
thing that makes life worth having. Despite the murmurs and hisses of 
my Gommnions, I stepped forward, and put my name to the shipping 
paper. Had they known my histonr, they would not have blamed me. i 

After cruising for some time, without success, we returned to liver- 
pool to refit. Our crew was recruited, and we soon put to sea again. 
Cruisine off the coast of France, we took several priaes, out none of very 
great value. We now made sail for the West Indies, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bermudas, while close hauled to the vnnd and under 
easy sail, we discovered a vessel a-head, and gave chase. 
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The cliase slackened Bail and -waited for us to oome up. Thin made 
us suppose that it misht be a man-of-war : and as we were more anxious 
for plunder than for fighting, we put up the helm and bore away. 

Tne chase now made sail m pursuit ; and as she proved to be mudi 
the better sailor, she gained rapidly upon us. 

When we saw that there was no chance of escaping, we took in owe 
light canvas, brought the vessel to, ran up the British flag, and oleared 
for action. 

The enemy was an armed and fast sailing schooner— an Amerioaa 
privateer, as it proved, about a fair match for the brig, in point of size 
and armament, but in much finer trim, and [most beautifull;^ worked. 
She ran down upon us ; her crew gave three cheers, and shooting across 
our bows, she gave us a broadside that did much execution. She tacked 
and manoeuvred till she gained a favourable position, and then poured 
in her fire with such steadiness that she seemed all a-blaze. Her guns 
were well shotted, and well aimed, and did serious damage. Our captain 
and first lieutenant were soon wounded and disabled. We paid back 
the enemy as well as we could ; but our men dropped fast, and our fire 
began to slacken. The schooner's bowsprit got fast in our main rig^g, 
and directly we heard the cry for the boarders. We seized our pikes, 
and prepared to receive them; but a party of the enemy soon got 
a footing on board the brig, wounded the only oflacer on deck, and drove 
our men, frightened and confused, towards the forecastle. 

I saw our danger, and the idea of falUng again into the hands of the 
tyrants from whom I had escaped summoned back my ebbing courage. 
I seemed to feel a more than human energy spring up withm me. I 
put myself at the head of our yielding and dispirited crew, and fought 
with all the frantic valour of a mad hero of romance. I struck down 
two or three of the foremost of the enemy ; and as they quailed and 
shrunk before me, I cheered and encouraged my companions and called 
on them to charge. My example seemed to in^ire them. They raUied 
at once, and rushed forward with new courage. They drove the enemy 
before them ; tumbled some into the sea^ and pressed the others bs^ok 
into their own vessel. 

Nor did our success stop here. We boarded in our turn ; and the 
decks of the schooner saw as bloody a battle as had been fought on those 
of the brig. The fortune of the fight still ran in our favour, and we 
soon drove the enemy to take refuge on the quarter-deck. We called 
to them to surrender, but their captain, waving his bloody sword, sternly 
refused. He encouraged his men to charge once more, and rushed 
furiously upon us. His cutlass clashed against my pike and flew from 
his hand. He sUpped, and fell upon the deck, and in a moment my 
weapon was at his breast. 

He cried for quarter. I thought I knew his teuce, 

"Your name?" 
! "Osborne!*' ? 

" Jonathan Osborne, late commander of the Two Sallys ?" 

"The same!" 

" Then die ;— a wretch like you deserves no mercy !" and as I jmoke 
I plunged the weapon to his heart, and felt thrilUng to the very elbow- 
jomt the pleasurable sense of doing justice on a tyrant. 

But lustice ought never to be sulUed by passion, and, if possible, 
should be unstained with blood. If in my feeUngs, at tnat moment, 
there was something noble, there was far too much of jsavage ftiry ana 
passionate revenge. Yet, from what I then felt, I can well understimd 
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tiie fierce spirit and ferocious energy of the slav& who vindicates his 
liberty at the sword's point, and who looks upon the slaughter of his 
oppressors ahnost as a debt due to humanity. 

The crew no sooner saw their captain slain than they threw down 
their arms and cried for quarter. The schooner was ours, and a finer 
yessel never sailed the seas. 

Every officer on board the brig was wounded. All confessed that the 
capture of the prize was, in a great measure, due to me ; and, wi^ the 
approbation of all the crew, I was put on board as prize-master. 
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Wb had a short passage to Liverpool. The schooner was condemned 
«s a prize, and was Dougnt in by the owners of the bris. They fitted her 
out as a privateer; and as they had been informed now large a share 
I had in ner capture, they offered me the command of her. I readily 
accepted it; and havmg selected an experienced old sailor for my first 
lieutenant; I soon collected a crew and set sail. 

The cruising ground which I preferred was the coast of America. Off 
the harbour of Boston we were so lucky as to fall in with and nu^e 
prize of a homeward-bound East-Indiaman, with a veiy valuable cargo 
of teas and silks. We put a prize-crew on board and sent her off for 
Liverpool, where she arrived safelsr, and produced us a very handsome 
sum in pnze-money. We now stood to the southward, and for a month 
or two we cruised off the capes of Virginia. As we kept well in to the 
coast, we often made the land ; and 1 never saw it without feeling a 
strong inclination to send a boat's crew ashore^and to kidnap from their 
beds such of the nearest planters as I could la;^ my hands ui>on. But I 
did not think it prudent to attempt to carry into execution this piece 
of experimental instruction, of which the Virginians stand so much in 
need 

My cruising adventures, chases, and escapes, would fill a volume ; but 
they are Uttle to my present purpose. Suffice it to say, that while the 
war lasted I kept the seas; and when it ended, most reluctantly I lefb 
them. My share in the prizes we had taken rendered me wealthy— at 
least what the moderation of my wishes made me esteem so. But what 
was to supply the ever-varying stimulus and excitement which till now 
had sustained me and prevented my mind from preying on itself, and 
poisoning my peace with bitter recollections? The images of my wife, 
my child, and of the friend to whom I owed so much, often, on mv 
voyages, flitted mournfully across my mind ; but the cry of " Sail ahead ' 
would call off my thoughts, and dissipate my incipient melancholy in 
the bustle of action. But now that I was on shore, homeless, alone, a 
stranger, with nothing to occupy my mind,— -the thoughts of those dear 
sufferers haunted me continually. The very first thing I did was to look 
up a trusty agent whom I mighC send in search of them. Such a one I 
found. I ^ve lum all the information which misht promote the object 
of his mission ; I allowed him an unlimited creout on my banker, and 
stimulated his zeal by a luindsome advance, and the promise of a still 
larger reward if he succeeded in the oljeot of his mission. 
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He sailed for America by the firet opportunity, and I consoled m^lf 
with the hope that his search would be successful. In the mean lame, 
to haye some occupation that might keep off anxious doubts and ^ou- 
blesome anxieties, I applied myself to study. When a child I had a 
fondness for readmg and an ardent loye of knowledge. This love of 
knowledge the accursed discipline of servitude had stifled and kept 
under, but had not totally extinguished. I was astonished to find it still 
BO strong. Having once turned my attention that way, my mind drank 
in all sorts of information, as the thirsty earth imbibes the rain. I 
might rather be said to devour books than to read them. I scarcely 
gave myself time to sleep. No sooner had I finished one than I hurriea 
to another with restless mquietude. I read on without selection or dis- 
crimination. It was a long time before I learned to compare, to weigh, 
and to judge. It happened to me as it has happened to mankind in 
general. In my anxiety to know, I was ready to take everything on 
trust ; and I did not stop to distinguish between what was fact and 
what was fiction. But while I allowed an abundance of folly and false- 
hood to be palmed upon me under the sober disguise of truth, I had 
but littie taste for writers professedly imaginative. I could not und^- 
gtand why they wrote, or what they aimed at. I despised the poets ; 
but voyages, travels, histories, and narratives of every sort, I devoured 
with un(ustinguishing voracity. Time and reflection have since enabled 
me to extract something of truth and philosophy from these chaotic 
acquisitions. 

For a while, my studies had much the same stimulating and exciting 
effect with my former activity. They raised my sinrits, and enabled me 
to bear up under the discouraging advices which I received from 
America. But they palled at last.— and when my agent returned with 
the disastrous information, that all his searches had been unavailing, I 
found no support under the load of grief that overwhelmed me. 

From such information as my agent had been able to obtain, it 
appeared that Mrs. Montgomery, Cassy*s mistress, had become security 
to a large amount to that brother of hers, by whose advice and agency 
she managed her affairs. That brother was a planter, and amone the 
American planters the passion for gambUng is next to universal,—for it 
is one of the few excitements by wnich they are able to relieve the list- 
less and wearisome indolence of their useless lives. Mrs. Montgomery's 
brother was a gambler, and an unsuccessful one. Having ruined him- 
self, he began to prey upon his sister. Besides embezzling all sudi 
money of hers as he could lav his hands ui)on, — and as he had the entire 
management of her affairs, her income was much at his disposal, — he 
induced her, under various pretences, to put her name to bonds and 
notes to a large amount. On these notes and bonds suits were com- 
menced; but this, her brother, who strove to defer the disclosure of his 
villanies as long as possible, took care to conceal from her ; and the first 
thing she knew of the matter, her entire property was seized on exe- 
cution. 

Among her other chattels, my wife and child were sold,— for it is the 
law and the practice of America to sell women and children to pay the 
debts of a gambler ! 

Gassy and her infant had fallen into the hands of a gentleman, — suoh 
is the American phrase,— who followed the lucrative and respectable 
business of a slave-trader. My aeent no sooner learnt hid name than he 
set out in pursuit of him. But he found that the man had been dead 
for a year or two, and that he had left no papers behind him, from which 
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might be tmoed the history of his slaTO-trading expeditions. Not jet 
disooimged. ny agent travelled over the entire route which he was told 
the deoeaised slave-trader had usually followed. He even suooeeded in 
getting some traoe of the very gang of slaves which had been purchased 
at the sale of Mrs. Mont^mery's property. He tracked them from 
Tillage to village, till he arrived at Augusta, m the state of Georgia • but 
here ne lost siuit of them altogeth^. That town is, or was. one or the 
neat marts or the American slave trade, and h^e, in all probability, the 
oaves were sold ; but to whom, it was impossible to discover. 

Thus baffled in his search, my agent had recourse to advertisements in 
the newspapers, in which the person of my wife was particularly de- 
Eoribed, mention was made of the name of her late owner^ and a very 
generous reward was offered to any one who would give mformation 
where she or her child was to be found. These advertisements brought 
him an abundanoe of oommunications, but none to the purpose, and 
afLer having spent near two years in the search, he gave it up, at bust, as 
imavBiiing. 

Of Thomas, he could learn nothing^ except that General Carter had 
never retaken him. A man of his figure and appearance had been 
cooasionally seen traversing the woodsor that neignrourhood, and lurk- 
ing about me plantations, and it seemed not unhkely that he was still 
alive, and Hie leader of some band of runaways. Such was the informa- 
tion which my agent brought me. 

While he remained in America, however Httle encouragement hit 
letters gave, still I could hope ; but now the last staff of consolation was 

S lucked from under me. what availed it that I had myself shaken off 
lie chains, which were still hanging, and perhaps with a weight so 
much the heavier, to the friend of my heart, to the wife of my bosom, 
to the* dear, dear infant, the child of mv love ? The curse of tyranny, 
indeed^ is multifold,— nay, infinite ! It blasted me across the broad 
Atlantic ; and when I thought of Gassy and my boy, I shrunk and 
trembled, as if again the irons were upon me, and the bloody lash crack* 
ing about my head ! Almighty God ! why hast thou created beings 
capable of so much misery! 

I recovered slowly from the shock, which at first had quite un- 
manned me: but though I regained some degree of composure, it was 
in vain that I courted anything like enjoyment,— a worm was gnawing 
at my heart which would not be appeased. Never was there a bosom 
more incUned than mine to the sentle pleasures of domestic Ufe ; but 
I found only torture in the recollection that I was a husband and a 
fiftther. Oh, luui my wife and my dear boy been with me, in what a 
sweet retirement I could have spent my davs, ever finiung a new 
relish for present bliss in the recollection of ills endured and miseries 
esoaped! 

The sense of loneliness which oppressed me, and the bitter thoughts 
* and hateM imases that were ever crowding on my mind, made my life 
an irksome burden, and drove me to seek relief m the excitements of 
travel. I visited every country in Europe, and sought occupation and 
amusement in examining their scheme of society, and studying their 
laws and manners. I traversed Turkey and the regions of the East» 
once the seats of art and opulence, but long since rmned by the heavy 
hand of lyranny and the ever-renewed extortions of military pillage. 
I crossed the Persian deserts, and saw in India a new and better^dvi- 
fiution slowly rising upon the ruins of the old. 
The interest I felt in the oppressed and unfortunate raoe with which 
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upon my mother's ode, I am oonneoted, carried me again wmm tfa« 
ocean. I have climbed the loftjr crests of the Andes, and wandered 
among the flowery forests of Bram 

Eyery where I have seen the hateftil empire of aristocratic U8iirpati(»i 
lording it with a high hand over the lives, the liberty, and the happi- 
ness of men ; but everywhere, or almost everywhere, I have seen tne 
bondsmen beginning to forset the base lore of traditionary subser- 
viency, and already feeling the impulses and lisping in the language of 
freedom. I have seen it everywhere,— everywhere except in my native 
America. 

There are slaves in many other countries, but nowhere else is oppres- 
sion so heartless and unrelenting ; nowhere else has tyranny ever as- 
sumed a shape so fiendish; nowhere else is it, of all the world beside, 
the open aim of the lawtL and the professed purpose of the masters, to 
blot out the intellects of naif the population, ana to extingui^ at once 
and for ever both the capaciW and the hope of freedom. 

In Catholic Brazil, in the Spanish islands, where one might expect to 
find tvranny aggravated by ignorance and superstition, the slave is still 
regarded as a man, and as entitled to somethmg of human sympathies. 
He may kneel at the altar by his master's side, and he may hear the 
Catholic priest proclaiming boldly from his j>ulpit the sacred truth that 
all men are equal He may find consolation and support in the hope 
of one day becoming a freeman. He may purchase nis liberty with 
money; if barbarously and unreasonably punished, he may demand it as 
his legal right; he may expect it from the gratitude or the eenerosity 
of his master, or from the conscience-stricken dictates of nis priest- 
attended deathbed. When he beqpmes a freeman he has a freeman's 
rights, and enjo;^s a real and practical equality, at the mere mention of 
which the [pratmg and prejudiced Americans ai^e filled with creeping 
horror and passionate indication. 

Slavery in those countries, by the force of causes now in operation, 
is &st ajpproaching to its end; and let the African slave-trade be once 
totally abolished, and before the expiration of half-a-century there will 
not a slave be found in either Spanish or Portuguese America. 

It is in the United States alone— that coun^ so apt to claim a mo- 
nopoly of freedom— that the spirit of tyranny still soars boldly trium- 
phant and disdains even the most distant thought of limitaldon,— here 
alone, of all the world beside, oppression riots unchecked by fear of 
God or sympathy for man. 

To add the last security to despotism, the American slave-holders, 
while they fiercely refuse to rehnquish the least tittle of their whip- 
wielding authority, have deprived themselves, by special statute, of the 
power of emancipation, and have thus artfully and industriously dosed 
up the last loop-hole through whidi Hope might look in upon their 
victims! 

And thou, my child ! these are the mercies to which tlur youth is 
delivered over ! Perhaps already the spirit of manhood is extinguished 
within thee, already perhaps the frost of servitude has nipped thy bud- 
ding souL and left it blasted, worthless ! 

No ! oh no ! it oueht not, must not, cannot, shall not be so ! Child ! 
thou hast yet a father,— one who has not forgotten, and who will not 
forsake thee. Thy need is great, and great shall be his efforts. That 
love is Uttle worth which di^ppomtment tires or danger daunts. 

Yes. I have resolved it. I will revisit America, and through the length 
and the breadth of the land I will search out my child. I will snatch 
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him from the oppressor's grasp, or perish in the attempt. Should I he 
reoosnized and seized ! It is not in vain that I have read the history 
of the Eomans. I know a way to disappoint the tyrants,— the g;uilt he 
on their heads ! I cannot he a slave the second time. 



CHAPTEE yXXVU. 

Hayiko formed the resolve recorded at the close of the last chapter, I 
began immediately to make preparations to carry it into execution, and 
now once more I resume my pen to recount my further adventures. 

I had lived for yeajrs past a life of constant uneasiness and anxiety; 
haunted, as it were, hv the spectres of wife and child, pale, weeping, 
holding out imploring hands, as if calling to me for aid and dehverance. 
Prom the moment that I began to prepare for my new journey and 
search, I felt a lightness, an exhilaration, a relief as if a great stone had 
been plucked out of my heart. Now, at last, I nad again something to 
live and to strive for:— a shadow perhaps, one so vain and unsubstantial 
that ever since the failure of my former searches it had seemed idle to 
attempt to pursue it. Yet how much better to pursue even a shadow, if 
one can but prevail upon himself for the moment to think it real, than 
to sit still in hopeless and idle vacuity ! Man was made to hope and to 
act. 

Before leaving EnglancL I took care to provide myself with passports 
as a British subject, under the name of Captain Archer Moore, by 
which I was known to my En^ish acquaintances, and with letters also 
of introduction to the mercantile correspondents of those acquaintances 
in the principal commercial towns of America. It was in the character 
of a traveller, curious to investigate American sodety, that I revisited 
the country of my birth. 

As it was from Boston that I had taken my departure, so I resolved, 
to reland there, and thence to retrace my steps to the scenes of my 
youth, as the fint means towards obtaining, if possible, some due to the 
object of my search. 

It was now more than twenty years since I had hastily fled from Bos- 
ton, a panting fugitive, eager to find on the boisterous ocean, or some- 
where beyond it, that freedom which the laws of America denied me 
there. How different from the stem and deperate spirit of defiance with 
which I had seen those shores fade from my si^ht was the tender senti- 
ment, rising almost to hope, with which I agam saw spreading out be- 
fore me that same land emerging from the waters ; crueiland ofbondago 
as it had been to me, but where yet I might— O, kind Heaven, that I 
might !— regain a long-lost wife and child I 

As we landed at the wharf and made our way into the town, we found 
it in a state of great confusion. A vast orowoL mostly of well-dressed 
people, was collected about a building, which I afterwards understood 
to be the City Hall : and just as we approached it, an unfortunate per- 
son, with a rope about his neck, was dragged, apparently from soma 
neighbouring house or by-way, into the micTcQe of fiie street The shout 
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VIS laUed, ''Hang lam ! luuag him \" and the genUeaien in fine liroad- 
doth, in whose hands he was, seemed quite re»dy to do the bidding oC 
the mob, and to be looking round^ as if for some lamp-post or other con** 
venienoe for that purpose. MaJcmg our way with great difficulty to an 
adjoining street, we found it completely choked up with a well-dressed 
crowd, through which, amid jeers and insults, a few women, holding 
each other's hands, slowly made their way, retreating apparently from a 
neighbouring builoin^, and for some reason or other evidently objects 
of very great indignation. 

On reaching my hotel^ called, I think, the Tremont House, I anxiously 
inquired into the occasion of all this tumult. The landlord informea 
me that it had all been caused by the obstinacy of the women whom I 
had seen in the streets. In spite of the remonstrances of the citizens, as 
expressed at a great public meeting lately held, in which all the leadins 
merchants ana lawyers had participated, these obstinate females had 
persisted in meeting to pra:f for and to plot the abolition of slavery ; and 
what was still more provo]ang,to listen to the exhortations on that sub- 
ject of an emissary lately sent over from England. It was the object of 
the gentlemanly mob I nad seen, composed, as he assured me. of men of 
property and standmg, to catch this emissary if they could, and to punish 
him in some fittine way for his insolence. 

"And pray,* said I, ''as you have no slaves in Boston, nor, I believe, 
in this part of the country, why all this zeal against these good women ? 
Being an Englishman myself, I must confess to some little interest in 
this unfortunate countryman of mine, whom your Boston gentry are so 
anxious to hang. Why need your lawyers and merchants play the dog 
in the manger-^neither themselves do anything to abolish slavery, nor 
even aJlow the women to pray for it P " ** Aei a stranger and an English- 
man," said the landlord, who, thou(;h in a great state of excitement 
against the offending females, was evidently a person not without good 
reelings, *' these things may seem a little stomge to you. Yet allow me 
to suggest a word of caution. It would be an unpleasant thing for me 
to have one of my guests seized as a British enuasary, and made to 
undergo the scrutiny and perhans insults of a party of volunteer jpohoe. 
Suffice it to sav, that just at this moment the price of cotton is very 
high, and southern trade a great object. New York and Philadelphia 
have set the example of mobbing the abohtionists, and we should be in 
danger of losing tul our southern customers if we did not follow the 
example. Besides, at a pubUc meeting held here in Boston, we have just 
nominated a candidbftte for president; and should we fiul in zeal for 
southern interesla, how are we to expect to s^t any southern votes ?* 

After this specimen of Boston, I saw nothing to detain me there, and 
flo hastened on to New York. It was not without strong emotions that 
I stood again in the park, on the very apot where General Garter had 
seized and claimed me as a slave. The whole scene, with all its 
incidents, came back to my mind as fresh as at the moment of the seizure, 
and I walked straight to the court-room to which I had been carrie<L 
with as little doubt, hesitation, or uncertainty as if it had all happened 
the day before. There were a number of prisoners at the bar, the room 
was crowded with spectators, and a trial or examination of evident 
interest was going on. It soon appeared that the prisoners were charged 
vrith having sacked and plundered a number of houses, whose occupants 
were suspected to be tainted with aboUtionism, and having, in the same 
spirit, burnt down an African church. The feeUng in the court-room 
seemed, however, altogether in favour of the prisoners, and such, as &r 
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as I could judge by the newspapers, and the oonyenKtionB which I 
heard, was the current opinion of the city. The prevaiUng idea seemed 
to be, that the persons really guilty of the riots were those who had 
suffered by them, since it was their nestilent. upopular opinions which 
had stirred up the mob to sack and plund^ tneur houses. 

What I saw in New York.and Boston served to cure me of an error, 
as to America^ sufficiently common. I had supposed that in the tree 
states, so called, there was really some freedmn. I knew, indeed, by my own 
experience, that no asylum was to be found there bj refugee slaves from 
the southern stdtes ; but I had imagined that the natiye-bom inhabitants 
did enjoy a certain desree of Uberty. My mistake in this respect wfu 
now very apparent. No one in New York or Boston was at Uberty, at 
the time of my visit, to entertain, or at least publicly to express^ any 
detestation of the system of slayer^, or desire or hope for its speedy 
abolition, under penalty of beins visited with the puUio indignaticna. 
Such persons, indeed, would be lucky if they escaped without insult to 
their persons, and destruction of their property. The leading poUtician& 
lawyers, and merchants of those cities under whose enooiuragement and 
instigation these outrages were inflicted, seemed to stand in no less awe 
and terror of the anger of the southern planters than the yeej slaves 
who delved the plantations. Those slaves were h^ in check by the 
whip and superior force : the northern freemen, so called by their own 
pusillanimity and base love of money. In fact^ already I began to 
doubt whether this voluntary slavery of the nonunally free— voluntary 
on the part of an overwhehmng majority, however a virtuous and noble 
minority mieht struggle against it— waa not every way a more wretched 
and lamentable thing than the forced slavery of the labourers of the 
south. Hitherto I had hated a country, from whose prison-houses I 
had with such difficulty escaped, and which oonti&uea to retain, it 
indeed, death had not fortunately deUvered them, l^ose nearest and 
dearest to me. To Idiis hatred I now began to add contempt for a 
mean-spirited population, in whidi there were nu»re vohinta^ slaves 
than forced ones. 

From New York I passed on to Philadelphia^ and thence to Washings 
ton. That city had oreatly expanded once, as one of a chained gang of 
slaves. I had been lodged in the slave-prison of Messrs. Savage, Brotfaizs^ 
and Company, for shipment to the south. In evor^ village and town on 
my way I heard the same execrations vented ac^nst the abohtionists^ 
vnth accounts of new riots in which they had suffered, or new attempts 
to subiect them to more legal punishments. There seemed to be a 

funeral conspiracy against freedom of speech and freedom of the press* 
learned judge of Massachusetts) after severely denouncing the aboli- 
tionists as incendiaries, proposed to have them indicted at common law 
as guilty of sedition, if not of treason. The accomplished governor of 
the same state said ditto to the judg^e, and added fresh denunciations oi 
his own. Almost the only perscm m New England of any note, as I 
understood, who ventured to withstand this popular clamour, or to.drop 
a word of apology for those unfortunate abohtionists, was Dr. Channing, 
whose writings have made him well known wherever theEnglish language 
is read ; but whose refusal on this occasion to become, by silence, a 
participator in the outrages going on around him, had very nearly 
destroyed, at least for the time, his weight and influence at home. 

Washington I found in the greatest state of excitement An unfor« 
tunate botanist, who had been gathering plants in the neighbourhood, 
had, from some cause or other, fiUen under suspicion as being an aboli- 
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tionist. His pereon, room, and trunks had been searched. He wms 
found to have in possession a pile of newspapers, which was made to 
genre the purpose of an herbarium, in which to dry, press, and preserve 
his plants. This pile of x)ax)er8, on being carefully scrutinized, was found 
to contain some articles bearing strongly to abolition sentiments. The 
whole district of Columbia was at once m commotion. The unfortunate 
botanist had been immediately arrested on the charge of having in his 
possession an incendiary publication. The alarm had reached a yery 
nish pitch; but when it was known that this botanical incendiarv. this 
fellow who sought to entice the 0pwers and the herbage into a btoody 
conspiracy, was safely locked up in gaol, and all bail remsed, the oily of 
Wasninffton, especially the southern members of Congress, once more 
breathed freely, as if deliyered from impending destruction. 

The high degree of excitement, alarm, and terror, which I found thns 
prevaihng wherever I went, and which, according to all accounts, over- 
spread at this moment the whole United States, was much of a puzzle 
to me. I doubt yery much whether the Stamp Act itself had caused 
half so much commotion. Even the sacking of Washington by the 
British could hardly have produced more alarm than I found prevailing 
in that city and neighbourhood. The mere fact that a few women of 
Boston had formed a society to pray for the abolition of slavery, or that 
a file of abolition newspapers had found its way to the district of Colum- 
bia^ did not seem sufficient to account for so great an alarm. Even the 
circumstance, that a Miss Prudence Crandall. somewhere in Connecticut, 
had set up a school, to which she admitted coloured children on terms or 
equality with her white pupils, would not api)ear in itself so alarming a 
];natter, since a number of the most pious and distinguished gentlemen 
of her state and neighbourhood, including a judge of the United States 
court, had taken an early opportunity to break up her school and to 
send her out of the town. 1 was assured, in fact, tnat this was not all. 
This Boston female society and Connecticut school were only small 
items. I was told of a grand plot formed by the abolitionists, tending 
to the most alarming results ; no less than the cutting the throats of all 
the white men throughout the south, horrible indignities upon all the 
white women, the ruin of northern trade and commerce, the destruction 
of the south, and the dissolution of the Union. It was admitted by 
some of the more charitable persons with whom I conversed, that ])06- 
sibly the abolitionists themselves did not distinctly contemplate all these 
ends. But they asked for the immediate aoolition of slayery, a 
thing which could end in nothing but in the above-mentioned disasters 
and horrors. 

I had a great curiosity to know who these formidable plotters, objects 
of so much alarm and terror, might be. I was not ignorant of affairs in 
America^, but of these terrible aboUtionists I had never heard ; indeed, 
it would seem as if they had all at once started suddenly out of the 
ground. I learnt, upon inquiry, that within a short time past there had 
sprung up. in New England and elsewhere, seyeral societies, delegates 
from whicn had lately met at New York, to the number of twelve men, 
where they had formed a national society. It was the fundamental 
principle of those societies, that to hold men in forced bondase was 
politically a wrong, socially a crime, and theologi^Jly a sin ; disqualifying 
those guilty of it to be esteemed either good democrats, good men, or 
good Christians; and that, nationally and individually, this v^rong, 
crime, and sin, ought to be at once repented of and abanaoned. These 
fanatical persons had n^idly increased in numbers. Several wealthy 
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merchants, several zealous and eloquent divines had joined them. A 
good deal of money, as much as forty or fifty thousand dollar^ had heen 
oontaibuted and expended in the dissemination of this startling cseed, 
partly by agents ana missionaries sent forth for that purpose, partly by 
thepubUa * - 



_ J publication of newspapers, of which there were alreaay two or three 
devoted to the cause, and especially by the i^rinting of tracts, setting 
forth the cruelties and injustice of slavery, which hod been sent by mail 
into all parts of the country, even into the southern states. 

It was these tracts that mid thrown the whole south, planters, poli- 
tioians, merchants, lawyers, divines, into an agony of terror, a terror 
with which even the people of the north so far sympathized as to be 
ready to trample underfoot, for the extinction of these horrible inno- 
vators, every safeguard of liberty hitherto esteemed the most sacred. 
Free speaking ana free writing were not to be any longer tolerated. 
Throughout the United States, so far as related to the subject of slavery, 
they were to be suppressed by mob violence. 

A few hundred men and women, hitherto mostly obscure and un- 
known, by the holding of a few pubhc meetings and the pubUcation of 
a few tracts, had thrown a whole country into commotion. Not John 
the Baptist, when he preached that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, 
had more terribly alarmed King Herod, the scribes and the pharisees ; 
and now, as then, the murder of the innocents seemed to be thought 
the most feasible way of staving off the apprehended catastrophe. 

As there are glens among the mountains where the faintest spoken 
words come back in thunder from a thousand echoes, so there are times 
and seasons when human hearts respond in Uke manner to the faintest 
uttered truth, testifying to the force of it, sometimes by loud responses 
of approbation and applause, sometimes in deafening shouts of indigna- 
tion, defiance, and conscience-stricken dread. 



CHAPTEE XXXVm. 

Haying reached Bichmond on my southern journey, I found that 
city also showing the general alann. A committee of vigilance for the 
suppression of incendiary pubUcations was vigorously at work, and as we 
drove into the town, a great bonfire was burning in the main street, 
consisting of publications lately seized and condemned. One of the 
books thus burnt at the stake was made up, I was told, entirely of 
extracts from speeches delivered within a few years past in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, in which the evils of slavery had been prettv strongly 
depicted. But whatever liberty of that sort might previously have been 
allowed, nothing of the kind was to be tolerated for the future. 

At Bichmond I procured a horse and serv»ntj--for in Lower Vir- 
einia there were no pubUo oonveyance6^--and set off on a visit to Spring- 
Meadow, my birthplace. To satisfy mauiries,— since any traveller, a 
stranger and unknown, was at that time liable to suspicion,— I gave out 
that^ on a former visit to the country, many years before, I had beoom* 

L 
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acquainted with the family at Spring-Meadow, to which, indeeiJU.I 
clauued a distant relationship. As I began to approach that neighbour- 
hood, I found the aspect of desolation and desertion charactaristio 
enougn of Virginia as I remembered it and as I now again saw it, grow<^ 
ing more and more marked. As I rode along absorbed in thought^ my 
eves at length met an object which I recognbied, being no other than the 
shop and dwelUng-house of Mr. Jemmy Gordon, situated- at the crotoh 
of the roads, some six or seven miles from Spring-Meadow. It was & 
fine, warm summer afternoon, and on a rude oench or settle beside the 
door was sitting, more asleep than awake, an old gentleman, who^ to the 
best of my reoolleotion, could be no other than Mr. Jemmy hunsalt I 
aooordingly addressed him as Mr. Grordon, when he roused himself upL 
did the honours of the house with a erace, and bade me walk in ana 
refresh myself with a glass of peach brandy. He confessed, however, 
that I had the advantage of him, as he found it impossible to recollect 
my name. I endeavoured to remind him of a young Mr. Moore^ an 
Englishman, who, some twenty years before, had passed a week or two 
at Spring-Meadow, and more than once had ridden by his shop : and 
after a good deal of nodding, thinking, and muttering to himself, he 
declared at last that he recollected me perfectly. When I inquired alter 
Spring-Meadow and its occupants, Mr. Gordon shook his heed mourn- 
fully. " Gone, sir, all gone to rack and ruin. Colonel Moore, in his old 
age, was obliged to move off somewhere, to Alabama^ with such of the 
hands as h6 could save from the clutch of the sheriff : and that's the lact 
I've heard of him. The old plantation has been abandoned these tea 
years ; and the last time I was by there, the roof of the mansion-houae 
was all tumbling in." As I knew there was no house nearer than Gor- 
don's, I begged of him to entertain me for a day or two, whUe I took a 
turn round the old plantation. From mv conversation vrith him, I 
learned that, with the decrease of the population in the neighbourhood, 
his trade had fallen off, and that he, too, nad serious thoughts, old as he 
was, of moving off to Alabams^ or somewhere else at the south-west. 
Early the next morning, leaving my servant and horse behind me. I set 
off on foot. But I was no sooner-out of sight of Jemmy Gordon's house 
than I directed my steps, not to Spring-Meadow, but to that old deserted 
plantation on the higher lands a[x>ve to which I had fled vrith Caasy, 
and where, in the hopefulness and thoughtlessness of youth, runaways 
as we were, we had passed some weeks of nappy privacy, ending. indeecL 
in heavy tribulation. The great house had now completely fallen, and 
was one undistinguishable heap of ruins ; but the little brick dairy, near 
the run below, was very much in the same condition as when we had 
found in it a temporary shelter. As I sat down beneath one of the 
great trees by which it was shaded, how all the past came rushing up 
before me ! 

After an hour or two of reverie, I made my way through the woods 
to Sprins-Meadow, where I found another similar scene of desolation. 
The garden, where I had spent so many thoughtless hours in childish, 
sports with Master James, was now overgrown with persimmons, which 
choked and overshadowea the few remaining shrubberies. Yet the old. 
garden walks might be distinctly traced in several places, and there were 
considerable remnants of an old summer-house, where we had sat hour 
after hour, hid away from his brother William, and stud^ng Master 
James's lessons together. Adjoining the garden was the family Durving- 
ground, and over Master James's grave I dropped a tear. My motners 
'^mvB I had to seek in another part of the plfuatation» What stnu^ger* 
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lighting on tbe gpot oquM hare now distinguished, from any difference 
in the grass and trees that waved above them, or in the wild aspect 
scouna of nature regaining her dominion, in which spot the master 
rested, and in which the slave? These silent graves, aheady half 
oUiterated, no less than the fast-mouldering ruins of what had once 
been the seat of opulence and plenty, seemed plainly to testify that not 
by such means were families to be perpetuateo, prosperous communities 
to be founded, or permanent triumphs over nature secured. 



CHAPTEE XXXrX. 

BBTURNDro to Bidmiond, I found that consequential little town 
still in a state of the greatest alarm. The whole orcunary course of law 
had been set aside, and a self-constituted committee of vigilance assum- 
ing to dictate to the citiz^is what newspapers they should be allowed 
to receive^ and what books to read, or to have in their houses. At such a 
moment, it was very easy to fall under suspicion ; and, unfortunately, 
just before setting out on my late excursion, I had drawn attention to 
myself at the dinner-table, by an unlucky jest at the Aright into which 
the great 8tat6 of Virginia had been thrown by a few picture-books ; for 
it was .the outs with which some of the aboUtion tracts were illustrated 
which seemed to inspire the Greatest alarm. My coming back redoubled 
their, suspicions. I had hardly had time to wash and dress myself, when 
I was waited upon by three grave-lookins gentlemen, among the most 
respectable citizens of the town, as the landlord assured me, and in 
terms poUte, but very peremptory, they required me to make my imme- 
diate appearance beifore the vigilanoe committee, then sitting in the 

I bad brought letters to a merchant of the place, whom I found, like 
mest jof the merchants in the southern towns, to be a northern man by 
biirth, and Arom whom, on the presentation of my letters on my first 
arrival, I had received the usual attentions. With some difficulty. I 
obtained leave from the bailiffi} of the vigilance committee to send for 
this gentleman, and also for another, whom I had met at his house at 
dinner, and whom I understood to be a leading lawyer. The merchant 
soon sent me an apology for not coming. His wife had suddenly been . 
seized with an alarming sickness, which made it impossible for him to 
leave her. But when I read this note to the three volunteer bailiff, 
who still remained with me, regaling themselves with mint-juleps at 
my expense, they heard it with an incredulous smile ; and one of them 
exclaimed—" What more could you expect of the sneaking Yankee F. 
He means to keep himself out of harm's way, at all events.'' 

The lawyer soon made his appearance, and having accepted a fee. 
entered with great apparent, and I dare say real, zeal into my case. I 
begged to know whether those who luid summoned me before them 
possessed any le^ authority, and whether I was bound to pay any 
attention to their summons. I had supposed, I said, that the state of 

l2 
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Virginia was a oountry of laws, and that I oonld only be held to i . 
to some charge sworn against me before some maf^trate. Was I 
obliged to submit to a ])ersonal examination before this vigilance com* 
mittee ? To this my friendly lawyer reptied, that in the present state 
of alarm, the law was suspended. The necessity of self-presenration 
rose above all law ; and in the imminent danger to which the whole 
southern states were exposed— the breakins out of a general slave insur- 
rection — everything must be sacrificed to the safety of the community. 
The throats of the white inhabitants, the puritv of their wives and 
daughters, were at risk. Two Yankee schoolmasters had been warned 
out of the town the day before, and nothinff but the earnest efforts of 
himself and a few others, and their own prudence in not attempting the 
shghtest resistance to this mandate, had saved them from the indignity, 
perhaps, of a public flogging, and a coat of tar and feathers. As it was. 
they had been obliged to fly, because they had not known how to hold 
theur foolish Yankee tongues— this, perha^, was a sly hit at my own 
imprudent freedom of speech— the chief witness and informant against 
them being a fellow whom one of them had sued the day before, to 
recover payment for several quarters' schooling for his children, and 
who, so the lawyer seemed to intimate, had taken this compendioua 
method of squarmg the account. It would be safest for me, in the pre- 
sent excited state of the pubtic mind, if I wished to save myself from 
disagreeable' personal indignities, to pay the greatest deference to the 
committee and their orders ; and he would do his best to get me off as 
easily as possible. ' 

Having found, upon inquiry, that the English consul was absent fh>m 
the city, I hastened with my lawyer to wait upon the vigilance com- 
mittee, and the more so as a seoond detachment of volunteer bailifi^ 
had alreadv arrived, rather ominously backed bv a mob, collected before 
the door of the hotel, with orders to bring me by force if I delayed any 
longer. Those who had me in charge did their best to protect me, yet I 
did not entirely escape without insults from the crowd. 

Having arrived in the august presence of the committee, I found my- 
self obli^ to submit to a very stringent examination on the part of the 
chairman, a sharp-nosed, grey-eyed gentleman, and in spectacles, deacon^ 
I was told, of a Presbyterian churclL He inquired as to my nam^ 
birthplace, occupation, and object in visiting the country; which I 
stated to b& to observe its manners and customs, and, in iac^ as I added, 
I had found them very singular indeed, and well worthy of a traveller's 
curiosity. I might, however, as well have kept my observations to my- 
self, for this sally brought a scowl blacker than before across the brows 
of the very solemn-looking committee, and a reproving shake of the 
head and glance of the eye from my friendly lawyer, who sat in one 
corner, but who was not allowed to take any part in the proceedings. 

In tne course of my answers. I had referred to my letter of introduc- 
tion brought to the merchant, to whom a message was immediately sent, 
to come before the committee, and to bring that letter with him. His 
wife must have recruited very suddenly, for in a surprisingly short time 
the merchant made his appearance, with the letter in his hand ; the 
sweat running down his face, and the poor man trembling in an agony 
of terror, that went far to raise grave suspicions against both him and 
me. The letter happened to be from Tappan, Wentworth, and Co., well- 
known bankers of lAverpooL No sooner had the chairman read the 
signature, than his &oe, though quite long and serious enough before;, 
i^nderwent a very sudden elonganon ; his eyebrows rising up uke those 
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of A man who had just seen a ghost, or something else yer^r terrible— ^ 
^ Tappan ! Tappan !" he repeated to himself several times, in a sharp, 
quick, and snivelling tone—" Tappan ! Tappan ! there we have it ; a 
bloody emissary, no doubt ! That, you know,'* he continued, turning to 
his colleagues, '*^is the name of the New York silk-merchant, who is one 
of the leaders in this nefarious conspiracy, and who has given I don't 
know how many thousand dollars to circulate these horrid incendiary 
tracts. How I wish I had the rascal here now ! I should rejoice to be 
one to help to put a rope round his neck. Ah, Mr. JOoeface,*^ he added, 
with an ominous nod to the poor trembling merchant to whom the 
letter was addressed, and a look m which indignation and commiseration 
were about equally mingled, " ah, Mr. Doeface, I am very sorry to find 
that you have any such correspondents." 

Exclamations, threats, and oaths resounded from all sides of the 
crowded hall, and before either Mr. Doeface, who seemed indeed past 
fipeakinff, or I, oould get in a word, messengers were despatched to 
search t ne merchant's nouse from garret to cellar, and his warehouses 
also, in hopes of discovering some of the obnoxious tracts, while others 
were deputed to break open and examine my trunks, which breaking 
open, howevei\ I prevented by handing out my keys. Meanwhile, with 
very great diimculty, I brought the honourable chairman and his col 
leagues to perceive that the letter which had produced so great a com* 
motion was dated, not at New York, but at Liverpool ; and as I han- 
pened to have in my pocket-book two or three other letters of cre<ut 
nrom the same firm to merchants in Charleston and New Orleans, I at 
length succeeded in making it understood that my letter of introduction 
was not, after all, such palpable evidence of treason and sedition as had 
at first been supposed. 

Luckily, my friend, the Yankee merchant, had but very Uttle of a 
literary turn. After a thorough search of his premises, the committee 
of inspection were able to discover nothing except a number of picture 
books Delonging to his children, and some twenty or thirty pamp»hlets, 
all of which were brousht in for the critical inspection of the vigilance 
committee. At the signt of the picture books tne committee ^w very 
solemn, and the chairman cast another look over the top of ms specta- 
oles. half of pitv and half of reproach, at the Yankee merchant, whose 
teetn began to chatter worse than ever, and who rolled up the whites of 
his great eyes in as perfect an agony as if he had just been caught in the 
very actofhorse-stealingor forgery. But after a solemn and serious inspec- 
tion, during which the whole assembled multitude held their breath, 
clenched their fists, set theur teeth, and looked daggers at the suspected 
offender, nothing worse appeared than Jack the Giant Killer and Little 
Bed Eiding Hood. One very fierce-looking old gentleman on the com- 
mittee, with puffing cheeks and bloodshot eyes, apparently not very 
familiar with juvenile literature, and a little the worse for liquor, 
thought there was something rather murderous in these representation^ 
especially as the pictures were pretty^ highly coloured. But his col- 
leagues assured him that these were very ancient books, which had been 
long in circulation, and though, perhaps, considered in themselves, like 
the Declaration of Independence, the History of Moses, and the 
Deliverance of the Israelites, as recorded in the Bible, or the Virginia 
Bill of Biehts, they might seem to have rather a mAlis[n aspect, yet 
they oould not be set down as belonging to that class of mcendianr or 
abolition publications, the having wtiica in one's possession would be 
inroof of oonspiraoy. 
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With myself it oaone near goine oonsiderably irone. As ill-bldc 
would have it, the only book that 1 happened to have in my trank was 
a volume of Sterne's Sentimental Journey ; and that unlucky volume 
happened to have for a A?ontisplece a prisoner chained in a dttngeon> 
and underneath, by way of motto, Sterne's celebrated ezclamationy 
*' Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still Slavery, still thou art a bitter 
diau^t, and though thousands have been made to drink thee, none the 
les bitter on that account -" , 

The production of this book, with this horrible flrontispieoe to it, and 
incendiary motto, evidently produced a profound sensation. The great 
eves of my friend, the Yankee merchant, dilated almost to saucers at 
the sight of it. But, fortunately, several of the members of the com- 
mittee were pretty well read in Ught literature, and were able to aasnro 
the assembled multitude that Lawrence Sterne was no abolitionist It 
was not difficult to perceive, that two or three of the gentlemen on the 
committee, though it is by no means easy to rise above the contuji^ion of 
popular passion, however absurd, were i)erflectly aware of the ridiculous 
ugnt in which tnemselves. and the community to which they belonged^ 
must appear in my eyes. But they did not dare to suggest anv such idea^ 
lest they should be suspected of lack of sensibility^ to the public danger^ 
or a disposition to shield abolitionists. Indeed, it weunquite enough to 
do away any tendency to laugh— the thought that before aless well*read 
committee of vigilance, as might easily hie^pen in the rural districts^ 
the having in a man's trunk a stray volume with an unfortunate (hm- 
tispiece might subject him to summary punishment as a plotter of 
rebellion and murder. 

Pinally. after a most thorough, searching, and deliberate examina- 
tion, conducted, as the Hichmond newspapers of the next day had it» 
*' with the greatest decorum, and with the strictest r^;ard to every prin- 
ciple of equity," the evidence against me resolved itself into the un- 
lucky witticism about the picture books, in which I had indulged tit 
the hotel dinner table ; a piece of personal disrespect for the commofn- 
wealth of Virginia and the institution of slavery, which it was imposai- 
ble for me to deny, and which was droumstantially testified to by no lees 
than seven witnesses. 

The committee, however, wishing, as they said, to preserve, as for as 
potable, the ancient reputation of Virginia for hospitedit^, in conside- 
ration that I was a stranger and a foreigner, saw fit to dismiss me un- 
punished ; not, however, without a long exhortation half-wav betweea 
a scolding and a sermon, delivered in a rasping nasal tone, by the sharp- 
nosed, grajr-eyed chairman, in which he dwelt with great unction, even 
with tears in nis eyes, upon the sin and danger of jesting about sacred 
things; nor did he wind up without a hint, that, aU thingaoonsidared» 
I might as well leave Bdchmond at my earliest convenience. , > > . 
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CHAPTER XL. 

I lOBT not a moment in profiting by the kind advice of my sermon- 
izing friend, the chairman ; and by the assistance of the lawyer^ who 
seemed really anxious for my safety, I evaded the mob collected m the 
street^ who appeared inclined to put me on trial a second time, and as 
speedily as possible obtained a conveyance out of town, there to wait the 
ap|)roach of the great southern mail stage-coach, my legal friend pro- 
mising to see that my baggage was put on at Eichmond. Two or three 
days' ride in this conveyance, in which I was the only passenger, brought 
me to the little village, a court-house, jail, and tavern, in which last was 
the poet-offioe, the nearest point on the route to Carleton-Hall and 
Ponlar-Grove, which I intended next to visit. As the coach, which was 
little better than a sort of lumber- wagon, drove up. there were coUeoted 
about the tavern-door a dozen or two of those idlers, several of them 
rather out at the elbows, and more than half of them decidedly tipsy, 
commonly to be found on that route^ about the doors of such places. 
They were engaged in discussing, with most vehement gesticulations, 
what then seemed to be the onljr topic wherever I went— the wiokea 
plot and conspiracy of the bloodthirsty abolitionists. One of them held 
m his hands a little tract, which had come directed to him through tiie 
pcbt-offioe, entitled *' Human Bights,^ the sight of which seemed to 
nave upon him and his companions much the effect of the bite of a mad 
dog; for they were all more or less foaming at the mouth, and all 
soemed exceedingly anxious, if not to bite, at least to hang somebody. 
The man with the tract, as I was told, was a candidate for Congress m 
that district. He seemed to suspect a little that the sending him this 
tract on human rights was a contrivance to damage him with the 
people, on the part of his rival, who had a brother living in New York ; 
but the prevailing opinion appeared to be, that the tract was a bondjlde 
abolition emissary, a sort of bomb-shell stuffed with sedition and murder, 
which might at any time explode ; and though some wished to preserve 
it as a palpable proof of the realit:^ of the abolition conspiracy, the pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be, that it would be safest to bum it forthwith. 
Aeoordingly. amid oaths and execrations, and wishes that a donen or 
two of the aoolitionists were tied to it, it was solemnly deposited in the 
kitchen fire. Their hand thus in, the company, headed by the would-be 
m.ember of Congress, beset the coach, and insisted upon searching the 
mail-bags for the detection of like dangerous missives. Nor could the 
driver protect his charge in any other way than by the most positive 
asseverations that the mail-bags from tiie north had undergone a 
thorough search and purgation at Richmond. I had taken care to 
Beoure the good ^praoes of this driver, who was a verv shrewd fellow, a 
Yankee from Maine, and who gave me such an excellent character to 
the landlord, as, together with a little prudent dissimulation on my 
part, secured me from the danger of fresh annoyances. The old story of 
haviBK, during a former tour some twenty years before, enjoyed the 
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hofipiiality of Carleton-Hall and Poplar-Grove, served 98 an excuse tat 
wisning to visit those plantations^ and for inquiring about their former 
and present inhabitants. Of their former possessors, Mr. Garleton and 
Mrs. Montgomery, I was able to learn but little. Mr. Carleton had 
adopted the common resource, of emigration to the south-west. The 
Mont^merys were gone, it was said, to Charleston, but nobody knew 
anythmg more of them. Both plantations, I was told, belonged at 

§ resent to a Mr. Mason, a very odd sort of a gentleman, who would, no 
oubt, be very glad to see me. 

I slept that ni^ht at the tavern, or rather tried to sleep, but. disturbed 
as I was by the stmging of mosquitoes, the barking of do^. and, what was 
infinitely worse, the sound of the hand-mills with which the slaves of 
the establishment were busy all night in preparing their next day's 
allowance of meal, with but little success. No sooner did I sink into a 
doze, than that well-remembered sound mingled with my dreams, and I 
bemn to imagine it was myself who was grinding. 

Bising in the morning unrefreshed, I proceeded on horseback to 
Carleton-Hall. Having introduced myself as once the guest of the 
former proprietor, I received, according to the hospitable custom of the 
south, where the leisure of the planters makes them always eager for 
company, a verjr cordial and friendly welcome. Mr. Mason I found to 
be a gentleman, in manners, education, and sentiment, such as would do 
honour to any part of the world. In the course or the weeb that I 
remained his guest, I learnt from him that his father^ a man of natural 
energy, who had raised himself from a humble position, after acting 
many years as an overseer, had become the purchaser of Carleton-Hall 
and Poplar-Grove, when those two plantations had passed out of the 
hands of their former proprietors. Having enjojjed very small advan- 
tages himself, being, in fact, hardly able to write his name, he had been 
the more anxious to educate his son, whom he had sent to a northern 
college, and afterwards to travel in Europe. Unlike a large number of 
the young men of the south, sent to the north for their education, the 
young Mason had made a good use of his opportunities ; and four or 
five years before he had returned home, just in time to receive, under 
the will of his dying father, possession of the estates, and the guardian- 
ship of two young sisters,— and charming little girls they were,— joint 
heirs with himself of the plantations and the people. 

The plantation at Carleton-Hall, instead of being worn out and just 
ready to be deserted, like too many others in that neighbourhood, I 
found to be in a much better state of cultivation than wnen I had for- 
merly known it. The buildings were all in good repair, and the negro 
houses were so well clustered, and so neat and tidy, with little gardens 
about them, as, instead of an unaghtly nuisance, as is usually the case, 
to be real ornaments to the landscape. 

Under the profound dissimulation, which slaves know so well how to 
assume in all its varieties, from sjtujpid indifierence to appearances of 
the strongest emotion, whether joyful or sorrowful, it is often extremely 
difficult to get at their real feelings. Yet there was something hardly 
to be mistaken in the broad, good-natured smile with which, wherever 
we went, Mr. Mason's friendly greeting was looked up for andf returned, 
by young and old, man and maiden, and especially in the joyous cla- 
mour with which the children of the plantation gathered about him. 
"We went to see them in the school-room, as he called it, where they 
all assembled every day, not to be taught anything, but to be kept out of 
mischief, under the care of a venerable, white-hiured old woman, bent 
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hsAt double with age, whom they called ** Granny ;" and a merry mght 
of H they were, from infants of three or four months, in the arms of 
little nurses just big enough to carry them, to children of twelve or 
fourteen, all cleanly dressed,— a thing I had never seen before on a 
plantation,— the larger ones having the range of an ample play-ground 
about the nominal school-house, where they amused themselves with 
sports and monkey tricks innumerable. The only thing that Granny 
undertook to teach was good manners, upon which subject her lectures, 
at least during the presence of visitors, were very incessant and suflS- 
ciently amusing. The title of " Granny" was not in her case merely 
nominal, so Mr. Mason told me. She was, in fact, grandmother, or 
great-^andmother, or great-great-grandmother, of nearly every one of 
the children about her. Mr. Mason himself addressed her by the title 
of Aunt Dolly, with almost as much kindness and afifection as if she 
had been his own grandmother— treatment on his part to which he said 
she was well entitled^ as being, in fact, the founder and source of the 
fortunes of the family. His father's first eamines had been invested, 
some fifty years before, in the purchase of Aunt Dolly, then a young 
woman with three or four children. She afterwards had others, twelve 
in all, and all females. The daughters had been scarcely less fruitful 
than the mother ; and it was from this source that the whole planta- 
tion, as well as that at Poplar-Grove, had been stocked. In fact, his 
father, who was a man of some scruples, had never sold a servant in 
his lire, and never boueht one except Aunt Dolly, at her own special 
request, and a number ol hkely men as husbands for his superabundant 
females. 

The system of management upon Mr. Mason's plantation, inherited, 
as he told me, in part from his father, but improved by himself, I 
found to be totally diflTerent from anything I haa ever seen elsewhere, 
except that it reminded me, in several points, of the discipline of Miyor 
Thornton, to whom I had myself formerly belonged. Mr. Mason was, 
like Maior Thornton, his own overseer, though he employed an assistant 
under nim for each of the i)lantation&— men, like himself, of intelli- 
gence, education, and humanity, but whom, he said, it had cost bim 
great searching to find, and great labour to train. Everything went on 
with the regularity of clockwork. The allowances to the people, both 
of food and clothing, were generous, and the tasks by which everything 
was done, moderate. The whip was only used on very rare occasions, 
and that rather for the punishment of the misdemeanors which the 
people committed against each other, than for those against the mas- 
ter; for, said Mr. Mason, "I am not only plantation manager, but 
judge and magistrate to settle all our internal disputes, and, in fact^ to 
tell the truth, the very hardest worked slave in the whole establish- 
ment. How many planters in North CaroUna do you suppose would 
accept my property on condition of managing it as I do ?*^ The great 
stimulus employed to make the people work was emulation. They 
were divided into eight or ten classes, according to their capacity and 
aptitude for labour, individuals being promoted or degraded according 
to their merits, and each class, according to the amount of labour it 
performed, being distinguished by certein privileges and badges of 
honour. The lowest class of all was called the "lazy class," into which 
there was a great horror of falling, except on the part of two or three 
habitual sluggards, who were always in it, and who served as standing 
butts for all the wit of the plantation. At the close of every harvest, 
there was a grand fancy ball, at which the people were allowed 
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preoodenee, aooordmg to their merits. The best of them had the 
first choice of characters, the range of which first choice was. 
however, rather limited, lying between General Washington, in sword 
and cocked hat, and old Master Mason, my host's father, till lately 
General Jackson, since he was chosen president, had come in as a rival 
All the rest had the choice of characters, each according to his place on 
tiie list of merit; and as Mr. Mason allowed a certain moderate com- 
pensation for extra labour beyond the regular task, the buying of finery 
to figure at this &.ncy ball proved a great stimulus to many, the women 
especially. Some of the people were excellent mimics. Every dootor, 
minister, and overseer in the neighbourhood got taken off; and on the 
whole, Mr. Mason said, the acting was often superior to such as he bad 
seen a good deal applauded on the New York and London boards. The 
idea itself he had picked up from a West-India planter with whom he 
had become aoquamted in England. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Two or three days affcer my arrival at Garleton-Hall, Mr. Mason and 
myself, who had become by this time excellent friends, rode to visit 
Poplar-Groye. Of the old servants' quarter, the only building slsanding 
was one quite near the great house, a neat little cottage, which Mrs. 
Mont-^omery had caused to be built on purpose for me and Caasy, and 
in which our child had been bom. The honeysuckle which we had | 
planted in oommemoration of that event, and which she had twined 
with BO much care over the door, was still growing there, though exhi- | 
biting many signs of age— old, bent, and gnarled, and the ends of the 
twiss beginning to die. The little garden around was still neatly kept I 
and I thought 1 recomized some of the very rose-bushes which she and 
I had planted. Little did Mr. Mason imagine my feelings as we rode 
together by that cottage door ! O, how I longed to be alone and unob- 
served ! It was, indeed, with the ^eatest difficulty that I prevented 
myself from spnnging from my saddle and rushing into the house. It 
seemed to me tdmost as if I should find Gassy there and the child ! 

I learnt; from conversation with Mr. Mason, that the pecuniary re- 
sults of his Bvstem of management were not less satisfactory than the 
moral ones. Owinjg to his father's good-nature in indorsing the paper of a 
friend, the plantations,as he inherited them, had been burdened oy a heavy 
mort^e. whioh was now nearly paid off. I did not fail to congratulate 
this worthy gentleman on having approached so near to the solution of 
a problem which all my observation and experience had made me be« 
lieve insoluble—the making plantation life a tolerable condition of ex- 
istence, as well for the slaves as for the free. But, though evidently 
well pleased with my compliments, Mr. Mason shook his head. " I shani 
deny, sir," he said, " that I feel a certain pleasure from the approval, 
by a man of your experience and discernment, of my poor effbrts to do 
the best I can in me very trying and embanrassing position in which 
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Frondenoehas placed me ; l)ut after all, sir, isake the very best <of it, 
tins slavery is a damnable business for whites and blacks, and all of us 
together/' Thoueh we had talked before with a good deal of freed(»D. 
and though I had given Mr. Mason an acooont of my experiences at 
Bichmond with a prettv free expression of my own feelings and cjpi- 
nions, he had. all along observed a certain uneasy reserve, as if doubting 
if it would be safe to sp|eak out. Willing enough to draw hnn on. I re- 
plied, " Certainly, sir, if all masters were Uke you, slavery would be a 
very Afferent thing from what it is, and vastly more tolerable/' "Ay," 
said he, with a significant smile, " if all masters were like me, dsvery 
would cease to exist to-morrow?" "What," I asked, " are you an 
abolitionist ? " I almost regretted the question the moment I had 

gut it, tor I at once perceived that even his sound head and 
eart were not entirely proof against a word so terrible to every 
southern ear — a sort of synonyme, in fact, for rape and throat- 
cutting. He began in a hesitating manner to disavow that character. 
but soon gave his answer a different turn. " No more an abolitionist,'* 
he said, " than Washington, or Patrick Henry. This is an evil, eursed 
system, beyond the reach of individual effort, and only to be remedied by 
public action. The worst evils, I am satisfied, that could possibly arise 
from setting all the slaves free to-morrow would not begin to approach 
the amount of evil suffered, whether by blacks or whites, in everj; ten 
years that slavery continues to exist." " What," I asked, " would it be 
ss^e to set so many ignorant slaves f^ee at once, and without any prepa- 
ration for it ? The general opinion amon^ slaveholders seems to be that, 
if 80 freed, the slaves would begin by cutting the throats and taking pKie- 
session of the wives and daughters of their masters, and end by aying 
of starvation for want of somebody to provide for them. You must 
be^, they say, by preparing them for freedom." " It is hardly worth 
while," answered Mr. Mason, " to speculate upon a contingency so im- 
probable, just now, as the setting wee of all the slaves b^ the spontar- 
neous act of their owners. A deal of preparation, I fear, will be wanting 
before we can come to that— preparation not so much, however, on the 
part of the slaves as on that of tne masters. The slaves, in my opinion, 
are quite well enough prepared for freedom already ; about as much so 
as slaves ever will be or can be. Prom my observations at home and 
abroad, they are decidedly more intelligent^ and a good deal more kind- 
heartea and manageable, than either the Irish or the English peasantry. 
The difficulty, and the only difficultv, about their working for wages is 
precisely the samo which has defeated two or three attempts that I have 
known to carry on plantations bv free labourers imported from Euroi)e. 
While we have so much more land than inhabitants, as we still do in 
most of the southern states, the negroes would prefer to scatter, and, 
instead of working for wa^, to set up like our present x)oorer class of 
free whites, each man a little plantation of his own. That is what has 
happened in Hayti. The sugar plantations, which require the employ- 
ment of numerous labourers, have been in a great measure abandoned^ 
^while the coffee cultivation, which each cottager can carry on for himself, 
still flourishes, and forms the stanle of the island." 

" If that is all," I answered, " the slaves themselves ^would not seem to 
be in any great danger of starving, however it might be with some of 
their late masters. But pray, sir, what do you think of the thrcwiit- 
cutting, and other enormities?" "These," he repUed, "are bugbears 
inherited from our grandmothers. The wild savages, many of them 
prisonen of war, formerly imported frem Afrioa^ when they rose in 
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insurreofion, as they sometimes did, naturally enough bep^an, if l^ey 
could, by cutting their masters' throats. An insurrection, even now-a- 
days, as it is sure to be met by bullets, bowie knives, hangings and 
burnings, is likely enough, while it lasts, to be prosecuted by the same 
methods. The negro is an imitative creature, and easily adopts the 
example which his master sets. But to suppose that our slaves, if volun- 
tarily set free, would take to robbing and murdering their white neigh- 
bours, instead of bestirring themselves, like other poor folks, — ^Kke the 
Irish emigrants, for instance, landed on our shores in no resi>ect their 
superiors, except in freedom,— to earn an honest living by their labour, 
for themselves and their chudren, seems to me quite ridiculous. It is 
paying a very poor compliment, indeed, to the coura^ and superiority 
of us whites, to doubt whether we, superior as well m numbers as in 
everything else, could not inspire awe enough to maintain our natund 
position at the head of the community, and to keep these poor people in 
order without makins slaves of them.^' 

. "But supi)ose," said L "the emancipated slaves should prove as harm- 
less as you imagine. Suppose they should actually labour enough to 
save themselves from starvation : yet, scattered upon little patches of 
ground, would they not Uve in idleness and poverty, leaving the present 
productive plantations abandonecL and reducing the whole south to a 
squalid misery, such as we see in the present villages of firee blacks ? " 

" The present tree coloui^d people in the United States," said Mr. Ma- 
son, "are a poor, persecuted race, placed, especially in the southern 
states, under very anomalous circumstances, and yet, even among them, 
I have known some very deserving persons. It would, however, be 
more reasonable to deduce the position which our supposed emancipated 
slaves would be likely to assume, from that at present occupied by the 
mass of our white people who do not own slaves. I must confess there 
is not much to boast of in the condition of the noor white people 
throughout the southern states. It is freedom which makes the chief 
difference between the slaves and those poor whites. Here in North 
Carolina a very great number of them can neither read nor write, nor 
tell thdir own age; nor are they, in any intellectual or moral respect 
(except that consciousness of being their own masters, which goes so far 
towards making a man), superior to the generality of the plantation 
slaves. Yet however there may be some among our rich planters who 
would think it a very good* thing to reduce these poor white men to 
^avery, he would be a bold fellow indeed who would dare to propose, 
much more to undertake it. That, indeed, would seem scarcely neces- 
sary, for abready the operation of our system is terribly depressing to 
them, as well as to the slaves. It hangs like a millstone about their 
necks, since it makes almost every kind of manual labour disgraceful; 
and apart from manual labour, how few other chances have the poor to 
acquire that capital necessary to sive them a start in the world ! And 
yet, with all these drawbacks ana impedimeiits, it is still this class of 
the poor free whites which forms the substratiun and basis of our 
southern civilization, such as it is. My father began life a poor man. 
He has often told me that he came the first time to Garleton-Hadl bare- 
footed^ not being, in fact, the owner of a pair of shoes. The fathers or 
grandfathers of almost sill my neighbours were poor men also. It is a 
common saying that a plantation seldom remains in the same family 
beyond the third generation. It ia out of this class of the poor that the 
new proprietors spring up, and it is into this class of the poor that the 
families of the former proprietors subside. But consider now this class 
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of th« poor is sunk, deteriorated, and weighed down by slayery! No 
wonder that in wealth, industry, intelligence, everything that makes a 
oommunity respectable, we are so far behind the free states. Not only 
have our poor free people vastly less chance to rise than the people of 
the same class at the north, but by holding the bulk of our labourers in 
I)erT>etual slavery we cut on the very main source whence fresh energy 
and strength ought to flow in upon us. Here, in my opinion, is the 
great evil which this system inflicis upon the oommunity, as well as the 
greatest wrong which it inflicts on tne individuals. It is very easy to 
sa^. that compare my slaves with as many families of poor white people 
within a range of ten miles about, and they are better fed, better 
clothed, better lodged, and vastly freer from care and anxiety. That is 
true; but there goes a man now . Ah, Peter, how'dy, my good fel- 
low?*' Such were the words with which Mr. Mason nodded to an im- 
mense brawny black man, who passed us just at this moment driving a 
cart. " There goes a man, now, who, if he was his own master, and in a 
oountry where his colour did not deprive him of equal rights, would, 
before he died, have a plantation of his own, and one worth owning, 
too. That fellow has aliead ; his opinion upon any question of cultiva-' 
tion, or upon any appUcation of plantation labour, is worth more, any 
day, than mine and that of my two overseers put together. And do you 
suppose that slavery under anv form can agree with such a man as 
that ? There is a considerable class who seem to be bom to be the mere 
instruments of others ; and if only such persons were born slaves, it 
might not be of so much consequence.*' *' But among those bom in 
servitude there are all sorts of characters. Whv, Mr. Mason, it might 
have happened to me or to you to be bora a slave. There are slaves 
here in North Carolina quite as white as either of us ; and do you sup- 
I>o6e that under any circumstances we should have rested content under 
such a fate? We migjat have submitted, rather than jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, and yet have found the frying-pan not by any 
means our natural element" 



CHAPTEEXLH. 

Betubning the next davtoGarleton-Hall.we found, sitting in the 
porch, a gentleman whom, from his dress and manner, I at once per- 
ceived to belong to the derical profession. My host, who met him with 
great cordiality, introduced him to me as the Beverend Paul Telfair, 
rector of the Episcopal church of St Stephen's. 

There was something in Mr. Telfiur's presence which strongly im- 
pressed me the moment I set my eyes upon him. He was a sUght but 
rather tall young man, not I should judge, above three or four-and- 
twenty. His pale but handsome features usntened up, when he spoke, 
with a radiant smile, which seemed to spread around him a serene halo. 
His. address was perfectly 8imi>le and unpretending, and yet it had in it 
at once such dignity and winning sweetness, as to put one in mind of a 
real minister of grace and messenger from heaven. 
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''This," fsM Mr. Ma0oii» "is the son of that Miss Montflonety, new 
Mrs. Telfiur, whose mother was once the owner of Poplar-Grove^ and at 
not finding whom still resident upon it you seemed so much dis^h- 

r>inted. I never saw that lady/' he continued ; '' but knowing the son as 
do, I am not surprised that you should so much have missed the pre- 
senoe of the mother/' 

It appeared, in the course of our subsequent conversation, that the 
Mont^omerys, having remoired, after the loss of their property, to 
OharlestoiL had endeavoured to support themselves, though mueh to 
the soaadal of some of their relations, by setting up a female sohodu It 
was not long, however, before Miss Montmongery attracted the admiim* 
tioQ of a wealthy gentleman of that city, a Mr. Telfair, whose wife she 
beoame, and by whom she had an only s<m,— the young clergyman who 
had so favourably impressed me, ana in whose face, starikang as it was, 
there had yet appeared sometiiing fasuhar, which I nowtraoed bMk to 
msf reoolleotion of the mother. 

^ Besides," added Mr. Mason, " since you take so mueh interest in my 
system of plantation arrangements, let me tell vou that. Mr. Telfiir is a 
main spoke in the wheel. Not only does he do all the marryine and 
ohiigtening; services thought, both at Carleton-Hall and Poplar Gto¥^ 
to be quite indispensable, but the keeping those who misbehave at«home 
OB Sunday is one of the most effective punishments which I can inCiot. 
It is a great proof," he added, " of my young friend's gifte, not only tbuKt 
he has so completely eclipsed the itinerant Methodists, and the vinegar- 
visaged Presbyterian ezhorters, who used formerly to predominate in 
this neighbourhood, but that even black parson Ton himself, for a long 
time the admiration, not only of my two plantations, but I may say of 
the whole county, has been content to restrain his gilts, and to subside 
into the humble position of clerk and catechist." 

Mr. Telfair, as I afterwards learnt, had, through the influ^noe of his 
mother, upon whom^ during her state of poverty, religious ideas had 
made a deep impression, been devoted from an early age to the work of 
the Christian ministry. From a child he had esteemed himself set aside 
for that service ; and having been admitted to holy orders, had aiven 
himself up, without stint, to relieious labours the greater part of the 
time, as rector of St. Stephen'^ a &w miles distant 

One of the old parish churches of colonial times, when the Church of 
England was the established religion of North Carolina^ and. indeed, of 
all the southern states, St. Stephen's, since the revolution, had gone into 
a state of great decajr and dilapidation. But, though the roof had fallen, 
and the doors and windows had disappeared, the solid brick walls of the 
old church had yet remained standing. Mr. Telfair, having chosen this 
neighbourhood as a sort of missionary ground, had caused the old 
church to be repaired^ mainly at his own expense, and had with, untiring 
zeal gathered toother a congregation, and revived the almost forgotten 
worship, according to the decent ceremonies of the Church of £ng- 
land. 

As was well befitting the disciple of one who had especially addressed 
himself to the poor and lowlv, the despised and the rejected, the moral 
and religious condition of the slaves had been from the beginning a 
subject of very great interest with Mr. Telfair. In Mr. Mason he had 
found a zealous co-operator and actiye churchwarden, and the example 
of the one, and the bland and persuasive exhortations of the other, had 
not been, without a marked influence in the neighbourhood on the 
conduct of the masters .and the condition of the servants. 
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Bat whutdver amelioration the system of slavery xmeht be oaiAble e£ 
it wa9 impossible for Mr. Telfair, or any other man of observation ana 
hiimanity» to regard it with any patience as a permanent condition of 
things. The intimate relations into which he was brought, both with 
the masters and the slaves, made him thoroughly aware of the false 
position in which both were placed by it, and for want of any other 
apparent method of shotting rid of so great sua evil, he had entered with 
very gr^ eagerness into the scheme of colonization. He was himself 
the president of a oountjr colonization society ; his personal exhortation 
had led to the emancipation of several favourite slaves, with the view of 
sending them to Liberia^ and his glowing imagination, overleaping, in. 
th& eagerness of benevolent hope, all bounds of time and space, seemed 
to regard as an event ahnost at hand the removal of the black, and 
coloured po^mlation from the United States and the civilization and 
Ohristianization of Africa. So thoroughly md he seem himself oon- 
vinoed, and so did he warm and Ught up mnth the subject, that, however - 
visionarv his hopes might appear, nothing oould be more agreeable than 
to hear him give utterance to them. 

Tlaeae brilliant hopes, however, we found for the moment obsonred by 
an ominous shadow. Mr. Telfair spoke without bittemesSy yet ncft 
without indications of the most poignant regret, of the lato doings of the 
nortiiem abolitionists, as having^ut back the cause of emancipation, he 
feared^ for many, many yearsi He himself had just been made person-* 
ally to feel theur effects. He had estabUshed, m conneotion with his. 
church, a Sunday school for the slaves, in which, besides oral instructioiL 
some 01 them had been taught to read. A committee of i)lanters had 
just . waited upon him to require him to discontinue this course of. 
instruction^— in fact, during the present state of excitement, and, un^ 
further notice, to discontinue his slave Sundav school altogether* " Al^ 
Captain Moore," said Mr. Telfair, addressing himself to me* " this is.but 
an unfavourable time for you to visit the southern states. You see what 
it is to have slavery in a country. In fact, it makes slaves of the whole 
of us. It now appears that the liberty of the press and the freedom of 
speech, about wmch we have made so many boasts, cannot be allowed, 
consistently with the public safety, in countries where slavery prevails. 
There is, at this moment, no more liberty of speech or of writmg in any 
slave state,— and from the accounts we get of mobs and riots, in Boston, 
New York. Philadelphia, and elsewhere, the case does not seem to be much 
better in the free states,— than there is at Eome, Vienna, or Warsaw. I 
suppose that, in either of those cities, a man is at full liberty to express 
hisopinion, in words or print, of domestic slavery as it exists in America. 
The only questions forbidden to be discussed there are those relating to 
the domestic policy of those cities and countries. So here you. may 
denounce Popery and Bussian despotism as loudly as vou please ; but 
pray be very careful what you say about domestic slavery. In any 
mixed company I should not think it. safe, just now, to say what I have 
said here. In fact, I find myself already a marked man. A printed 
letter of mine to a friend, on behalf of the colonization scheme, in 
which, in proof of the evils of slavery, I had (juoted from Washington- 
Jefferson, JPatrick Henry, and other distinguished patriots, when jusi 
jready for publication, was seized the other day at Richmond, by the 
committee there, ana ordered to be burnt as an incendiary publioa-* 
tion." 

" Indeed," said I, "then that unfortunate letter of yours'was pro- 
bably part of the bonfire that Ughted my entrance into. Richmond ;" 
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and I went on to nve him an account of my adventurefl in that <nt7. 
"Not content with burning my letter "so the good clergyman con- 
tinued, ** if, in fact, it was not rather Washington and Jeflersonr* for 
whom the burning was meant, the Richmond committee have reported 
me to our county committee as a suspected person, on whom an eye is 
to be kept ; and these good gentlemen, besides putting a stop to mj 
Sunday school, have also taken my newspaper reading under their 
supervision. For some months past I nad received through the 
postoffioe a newspaper, printed at New York, called the *JEman^ 
cipator,' It is, I understand, the chief organ of the new socielnr of 
abolitionists there. It had been sent to me gratuitously, and I had 
read it with a cood deal of interest, wishing to discover what its con- 
ductors would be at. But this my good friends, or rather masters, of 
the committee of vigilance, consider altogether too daneerous. Tney 
cannot allow the peace of the country to be so perilled. They have 
forbidden the postmaster to give out the paper any more, and they have 
forbidden me to take it out or to read it. This is the degree of liberty 
that exists at present in North Carolina ! ''—words spoken with an 
indignant emphasis, and some little bitterness, in spite of the serene 
self-control which Mr. Telfair in general exhibited. 

" And how does it happen, gentlemen," said I, ** that the evils of sla- 
very, which it would appear nave been not only pretty largely felt, but 
pretty freely discussed among vou, from the time of Jewrson down- 
ward, and nowhere, as I have been told, more fully and freely than in 
some recent debates in the Virginia legiskture, how does it happen that 
this subiect has become all at once prohibited ? Pr^^y, I should like to 
learn, what is the mighty difference, after all, between colonizationists, 
like our good friend Mr. Telfair here, and these northern abolitionists, 
whose interference, he seems to think, is likely to prove so serious a 
damage to the cause of emancipation ? Isn't it slavery that you are 
bothalike hostile to? Isn't it emancipation that you are bothalike 
aiming at?" "The difference between us," repUed Mr. Telfair, "is 
sufficiently palpable, though I don't so much wonder at your askii^ 
the question ; for I can perceive, especially since the late excitement 
broke out, a growing disposition to confound us together, and to set 
down as incendiary, and as hostile to the welfiure of the south, the hare 
sentiment of dislike to slavery. But with respect to us ocdoniza- 
tionists. the case is this : we admit the evils of slavery to be yery great, 
80 great, that duty to ourselves, our children, to the entire population, 
black and white, requires from us the greatest efforts to get nd of them. 
But we do not see how it is possible to get rid of these evils so lon^ as 
the black population remains among us. It is a very common opinion 
in America, that it is impossible for two distinct races of men to live 
together, at least two j-aces so distinct as the whites and the negroes, on 
anythins approaching to terms of equality. It seems to be helieved 
that so long as the blacks remain among us, we must either make slaves 
of them, or they will turn about and make slaves of us. The late pre- 
sident Jefferson gave expression to this common opinion, by his 
remark that we hold the slaves like a wolf by the ear, whom it is 
neither safe to hold nor to let so. I must confess that I, for one, and a 
considerable number of our colonization friends would probably concur 
with me, do not exactly assent to this view of the case. It seems to me 
that we whites are the wolf, and the unfortunate nesroes the lamb 
whom we have causht by the ear, and whouL^ we only had the wil^ 
we might let go without any sort of danger, w hy can't we allow free- 
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dom to the negroes as well as to the Irish or the Germans ? But with 
the inveterate prejudices of our people, it seems useless to preach that 
doctrine. The poorest, meanest, and most degraded of our whites would 
be all up in arms at the very idea of it. The more low, brutal, and de- 
graded a white man is, the more strenuously does he insist on the 
natural superiority of the white men, and the more he is shooked at the 
idea of allowing needom to the ' niggers.' Our colonization system of 
emancipation yields to this invincible feeling. Before emancipating the 
slaves, or simultaneously with their emancipation, we propose to remove 
them out of the country. Regarded by the larger number as com- 
pletely visionary, and even by us who believe in it, expected to operate, 
at least at first, only by very slow degrees, this scheme has not been 
calculated to produce much alarm. Even very vivid pictures of the 
evils of slavery, and strong declamations against it, have been permitted, 
so long as they have been regarded only as the expression of speculative 
opinions and of individual sentiment, accomnanied, as they generally 
are, by the admission, more or less distinct, that, however creat these 
evils may be, there is no hope or means of their removal so long as the 
two races remain in juxtaposition. 

" But the new sect of the abolitionists has broken through all these 
limits. In the first place, they begin with denouncing the holding of 
slaves as a sin inconsistent with any just pretensions to the character of 
a Christian. Now, there was a time, and that not many years ago, when 
the great body of the southern slave-holders would have laughed at this 
denunciation, because only a small portion of them made any pretension 
to be Christians, while with laree numbers the open avowal of infidel 
opinions was not uncommon. But by the multiplied labours of the 
various sects within the last twenty-five years, the profession of Christi- 
anity, and in some respects, too. I hope, the practice of it, has very 
greatlv increased amonz us ; and ror our good slave-holding i>e9ple to be 
told that they are no Christians, touches them in a very sensitive poiat. 
In fact, from our excessive squirming at the charge, I cannot but suspect 
m^lf that we feel a little as though there was some truth in it. 

Then a^^, these abolitionists say your slaves have a right to be 
free, and it is your duty to set them free at once. You need not trouble 
yourselves about the consequences of doing your duty ; do it, and leave 
the consequences to God. 

" What a difi'erence it makes whether a thing is said in earnest, or 
only by way of flourish and clap-trap ! What a difference when a 
maxim is to be applied to our own case, and when to that of others ! 
Our good southern democrats have been preaching for half a century, 
more or less, that all men are bom free and equal—a maxim which they 
have set forth as the very basis of their pohtiod system ; but now, when 
they are asked, not in flourish, in jest merely, but in real earnests them- 
selves to carry their own doctrine into practice, you see how the wolf 
shows his teeth ! 

"You will judge from all this," added Mr. Telfwr, "that I do not 
share the ferocious prejudices against the abolitionists, of which you 
have seen already, since you came among us. so many specimens. They 
have done me the honour to send me, by the mail, quite a number of 
their pubUcations, besides the newspaper that I spoke of. I have read 
them all attentively, and I can safely say, that the vulgar and current 
charae against them of stimulating the slaves to revolt is totally un- 
foanded. The revolt which they have attempted to stimulate, and the 
revolt, I am very much inclined to think, of which our committees of 
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vi^planoe are moBt afraid, is, a revolt of Christian consciences against the 
evils and enormities of slavery. , 

'* But, although I admit the rectitude of their motives, I do not any 
the less on that account condemn their conduct. You can judge from 
my own case the awkward position in which they have placed every 
southern well-wisher of the negroes. The only result, I am afraid, will 
be to tiehten the bonds of the slaves, to check all efforts that have 
been making for their mental and monu improvement, and to put the 
most serious obstacles in the way of that scheme of colonization, which 
is the only remedy for the sore evils of slavery which the south seems in 
the least to tolerate." 
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Mb. Telfaib, perhaps firom professional habit, seemed to run upon 
such subjects as occupied his mind, into a sort of lengthened discourse, 
and 1 let him go on without interruption. Mr. Mason. I had observed 
during this conversation, had not let drop a single word; and after Mr. 
Telfair had left us, I felt some curiosity to draw nim out. I accordingly 
put to him several questions, by way of getting at his opinion of the 
colonization scheme. " I am a member," he said, " of the Colonization 
Society—secretary, in faot^ of the same branch of which Mr. Telfair is 
])resident ; one of my servants, a superior man, who evinced a dispo> 
sition to go, I set free, and sent to Liberia ; but I am sorry to say he 
died of the seasoning fever within a month or two after his arrival. I 
always thought the Colonization Societv a good thing, as a sort of 
brooding hen, under whose wings the callow Humane sentiment of the 
south nught take shelter, and be cherished and kept alive against a time 
of more ^cient action. I never expected anything important from 
what it might do directly, but a good deal from its keeping the evils of 
slavery, and the necessity of some remedy for them, constantly before 
the public mind. The best thing it has done yet certainly is, its having 
hatcned out of its northern eggs these same aboUtion societies, which are 
making so much stir just at this moment." 

'** Indeed," I asked, '' and is that the fact ?" 

"So far as I am informed," said Mr. Mason^ **all the most active per- 
sons in these abolition societies first had their intention drawn to the 
subject b)r the colonization scheme. Of that scheme several of them 
were originidly warm champions. But on further consideration, it 
seemed too much like carrying coals to Newcastle, the transporting some 
two or three millions of people from their homes, where their labour is 
greatly needed, and is capable of being productively appUed, across the 
ocean to an uncultivated wilderness, where the native supply of labour 
already far exceeds the demand. As the slaves must be emancipated 
before they can be colonized, it seemed quite effort enough to emanci- 
pate them here, without being obliged to provide in addition for their 
transportation out of the country, at immense and^ ruinous expense. 
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depriving the southern states of that productive labour which is the very 
thing they stand most in need of. It was these ideas, combined with those 
of the sin and wrong of slaYer>% a wrong and sin to be abandoned, not 
gradually, but at once, that no doubt gave rise to the abohtion 



** But/' I asked, ^ in view of such results as those mentioned by Mr. 
Telfair, now can you speak of the springing up of these societies as a 
good thing?" 

''I hope,'' said Mr. Mason, looking round with an air of some 
uneasiness, but whether real or assumed I could hardly tell— '* I hope 
there are no lurking members of the committee of vigilance within ear- 
shot. Our overseers have a habit of playing the evesdropper among the 
negro cabins, and how soon the same system may be extended to us 
mieters is more than I can telL But to answer your question,"— and 
here he sunk his voice ahnost to a whisper,—" tiie first step towards the 
cure of any serious disorder is to understsmd the real nature of it, and 
especially to bring the patient himself to a true sense of his own con- 
dition. And that is a result which these abolition societies are already 
beginning to produce. Even those who have thought most about it 
have never hitherto been fully aware of the real nature and extent of the 
evil we had to deal with. We knew, indeed, that our American goddess 
of liberty lay asleep and dreaming, like Milton's Eve, with a foul toad at 
her ear ; yet we thought that, alter all, it was but a toad, which, however 
ugly and venomous, the growing lifffat of day, as the sun was getting 
towards high noon, would drive to ^ulk into some hole or other. But 
these northern abotitionists havii^ undertaken to poke the creature a 
little by way of hastening his progress, choosing for that purpose the 
famous national declaration of ours that all men are created fi^, with 
certain unalienable rights,— see how this, as we thought comparatively 
harmless thing, staits up a horrible and iHood-thirsty monster, threaten- 
ing to swallow down the poor trembling goddess of American Uberty at 
a smgle gulp ! I do not mean the liberty of black men or coloured men, 
—for here m America they never had any,— but the liberty of us white 
meiijUs mastera. 

" The pretended danger of slave-insurrection is made occasion for 
suppressmg all hberty of thought, speech, or writing, derogatory to the 
institution of slavery. That danger does very well to frighten fools 
with, and it is by frightening fools that knaves generally get themselves 
entrusted wilii power. But the insurrection, as Mr. Telfair very well 
remarked, whicn the leaders in this business are most afraid of, is not 
an insurrection of shives, but an insurrection of consdence— an insur- 
rection which they intend to find the means, if they can, to anticipate 
and prevent. 

" Here now," he added, taking up a newspapOT, "here it is openly con- 
fessed and stated in so many words by the Washington TelegnapA. a 
leading champion of the rights and interests of the slave-holder, and a 
chief promoter of all the prevaiUng alarm: *We hold'— here he read 
from the paper—' that we have most to fear from the gradual operation 
of pubhc opinion among ourselves, and that those are the most insidious 
and dangerous invaders of our rights and interests, who, coming to us in 
the guise of friendship, endeavour to persuade us that slavery is a sin, a 
curse, and an eviL Our greatest cause of apprehension is from the 
operation of the morbid sensibiHty which appeals to the consciences 
of our peo|de, and would make them the voluntary instruments of their 
otwn d^ruction.' And the way in which it is proposed to prevent these 

k2 
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appeals to the morbid sensibOit:^ of oonsdenoe is pretty distiiicbly- set 
forai in another paragraph, which I find quoted from the Colmmbia 
Telescopy a South Carolina paper : * Let us declare that the qaestion '«f 
slavery is not, and shall not be. open to discussion; that the system is 
deep-rooted among us, and must remain for ever ; that the very moatent 
any private individual attempts to lecture us upon its evil and immorality, 
and the necessity of putting means in operation to secure us from them, in 
the same moment ms tongue shall be cut out and cast upon the dunghiU/ 
" This appeal to southern consciences, which it is proposed to put down 
by this summary process, has revealed the true staeite of the case. The 
great mass of our people, whether at the south or the north, even 
tnose who speak of slavery as an evil, do not really regard it so. 
Compared with the emancipation of the slaves, they regard it as a 
positive good. They may possibly admit that slavery is Irad, but they 
are quite certain that freedom would be much worse. Then again, there 
appears to be among us a vastly larg;er class than anybody supposed, 
who hold that slavery is no evil at all in any sense, but a nositive good ; 
a good thing for the slaves, who are thus enabled to live free from care, 
in sleek andhappy contentment, and a good thing for the masters, who, 
in being raised above the necessity of base and servile employments, are 
Uius enabled to preserve the dignitv of freedom. This romantic view of 
the case might not, perhaps, so well [bear discussion, but you see they 
do not intend to aUow any. Yet, without a full and free discussion of 
our existing system, in all its bearings and operations, how can we 
reasonably hope or expect to bring about any beneficial change ? The 
struggle which you now see beginning, and which this northern appeal 
to southern consciences has provoked, is plainly, to my mind, the final 
and decisive struggle between the extension and perpetuation of slavery 
on the one hand and emancipation on the other. The institution of 
slavery in this country is vastly more potent than anybody had sup- 
posed. It not only has complete control of the governments of all the 
southern states, so as to be enabled to enact whatever laws it pleases, 
but, by means of its vigilance committees and its system of lynchmgs, it 
completely overrides both laws and constitutions in the exerdse of a 
despotic and arbitrary power, derived from the discretionary discipline 
of l^e plantation, but totally inconsistent with all established id&aB of 
English or American liber^. Not cOnt<ent with this, it is eagerly 
clutching at all the powers and patronage of the general governments 
which it seeks to transform from a bulwark of freedom to a bulwark of 
slavery; and not content with this, it seeks to dictate to the northern 
states a course of action in conformity with this same view. Having 
complete^ suppressed, at least for the time beLns, all liberty at the 
south, of speech, writing, or reading on this forbidden subject, it is en- 
deavouring to accomplish the same thing at the north. Northern poli- 
ticians are stimulated, bv hopes of currying southern favour, to put 
themselves at the head of anti-aboUtion mobs, and northern merchants, 
by the hope of securing southern customers, to hold'pubho meetings to 
call upon the state legislatures to j)ass laws to restrict the Uberty of the 
press. That very thing I see has just been done in the degenerate oity 
of Philadelphia: and Boston and New York are very loudly called upon 
to imitate the oisgraceM example. Yes. Mr. Moore, seasonablv or un- 
seasonably, the great battle has begunr~tne great struggle on which the 
friture fate of America is to depend. The slavery or the freedom of oar 
coloured inhabitants is an interesting question: that, however, has 
ahready become but a merely subordinate one. The first great question 
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is» sfaaU not merely the political, but the intelleotual, moral, and re- 
ligious control of this country pass into the hands of the upholders of 
perpetual slavery ? or shall our old American notions that sul men are 
eq,w before God, and ouffht to be equal before the law, continue to cir- 
cvQate? Shall the control, not only of our politics and le^lation, but 
of our newspapers, our churches, our literature, our pubhc sentiment, 
p9sa into the hands of the hard, the cruel, the tyrants by nature, the 
mercenary, the scoffers at justice and human rights, the sleek, comfort- 
able time-servers, equally ready, for a consideration, to read prayers to 
God or to the devil ? or shall the votaries of human advancement, the 
friends of man, the true servants of the God of love, have Uberty to live^ 
roeak, and labour among us ? The first question is about our own 
liberty, and that not alone the liberty of acting, but the mere liberty 
even of writing, reading, talking, and thinking." 

Warming with his subject, and striding up and down the room, Mr. 
Mason had uttered all the latter part of this long discourse, not without 
many sesUculations, and in a tone of voice rising at times a little above 
the ordinary key. But he suddenly checked himself, and added, in a 
subdued tone. ''I, for my part, had>ather have been bom the most miser- 
Mb negro in North Carofina, than, having enjoyed, as I have, the advan- 
tages of education and the privileges of freedom, to find myself, from 
bemg the master, as I had imagined, of my own slaves, my own thoughts, 
and my own course of conversation and reading, all at once converted 
into a deputy slave-driver, under a committee of vigilance, composed, as 
those committees generally are, of the greatest fools and the greatest 
scoundrels among us^ and obliged to read, talk, and think under their 
inquisitorial jurisdiction." 

** Pardon me/* saidi, "Mr. Mason, if I take the liberty of putting 
one question. How is it possible that, entertaining the opinions which, 
ainoe I have enjoyed the pleasure of your hospitahty, I have heard you 
80 freely express— how is it possible that you can continue a slave- 
holder?" 'As to that " answered Mr. Mason, ''you must have ob- 
served before now that the opinions and practices of men do not always 
run in parallel channels. A man's own opinion and his own choice 
have often very little to do with the position 'which he occupies. The 
people on this and the other plantation came to me by inheritance. 
You certainly would not have me, to escape from a position personally 
disagreeaUe, sell out my interest in slaves, pocket the money, move off 
to the north, and leave them to their fate." 

"No, certainly," I replied; "if they are to remain slaves, I hardly 
think they would gain anything by a change of masters." 

" Their remaining slaves," said Mr. Mason. " is not at present a thing 
within my control. In the first place, there exists still an 'undis- 
charged mortgage, in which they are included. But that I hope to pay 
off within the next six months. Then the portions of these two young 
sisters of mine are a lien upon the estate, for the discharge of which I 
have yet made only a partial ]}rovision. Then, again, here in North 
Caroling a master cannot set his slaves free at his own will and plea- 
sure. He must first have the consent of the county court, and now-a- 
dftys that is not a thing so easy to be obtained. 

" However," he added, " since I have gone so far in making a confi- 
dant of you, I will tell you yet another secret. I do not mean to 
remain a slaveholder except just so long as is necessary, to escape tcom 
that position with honour to myself and benefit to all the partly oon- 
.oemed. All my arrangements are made with that view. To give me 
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any freedom of action in thifl matter, it is necessary first to clear off the 
encumbrances, the debts due, and the portions of my sisters. Those 
sisters are to set off in a few <Ukys for the north, there to be placed ftnr 
their education. I mean to invest their money at the north. I hop» 
^ey will marry and settle at the north. They shall haye no slave* 
holding husbands if I can help it, and that for more reasons than one. 
I don't want my sisters to be the mere heads of a seragho, with some 
Uaok or brown fiiTourite, perhaps quite carrying the day over them in. 
real preference. Their poor mother*-you are to observe theyare only 
half-Bisters of mine— suffered quite enoueh in that way. The ixmr 
woman actually fretted herself to death with jealousy and vexation, for 
which, I am sorry to say, my honoured father gave her too much oaoie. 
In tact^ he had verv patriarchal ideas. Tou mnr easily peroetvei, from 
tibue variety of complexion, that, among the servants here and at Fcmfaws*- 
Grove, there is a considerable infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood. I don't 
doubt that a larse part of the lighter coloured among them can cUum. 
more or less of bloM relationship to myself; and therefore I feel the 
more called upon to act the parti, not of a mean, selfish despot^ but of 
the head of a family, the chief of a tribe, whose clansmen are his poor 
relations^ who have a fEonily daim upon nim for the judicious oonaaot 
of their joint affairs. 

" Mv plan is this : As soon as the debts are paid, and I have laid by 
enougn money to purchase a good tract of land in Ohio or Indiana^ I 
mean to enugrate with the whole family. To set them free here, even if 
there were no legal obstacles in the way, would not, in the present state 
of feeling towards free coloured people, and the little chance they can 
have to rise in the world, be much of a favour. It would be too much like 
setting them free as the 'coons are, as one of them once said to me, 
making a sort of free vermin of them, rather than free men. And with 
tiie ignorance and incapacity which a life of slavery has engendered, and 
the prejudices and obstacles they would have to encounter in any of the 
free states,-^in some rejects more violent and oppresdve than those felt 
here,— it would hardly Be much of a favour to send them out by them- 
selves, to seek their fortune at the north. To give tiiem a fair ohane^ 
1k> prevent them from brinnng a disgrace on the idea of emancipation, I 
intend to go with them, and to be the leader and founder of the colony. 
That is the work for which I reserve myself. I live a bachelor, as you 
see ; nor do I ever mean to marry, so long as I live in a elave state. 
With all these people to settle and provide for, I have auite fiunily 
Miough. quite encumbrances enough on my hands, without that." 

What an honest glow of enthusiasm, confidence, and self-respect 
kindled in Mr. Mason's taoe as he spoke ! How the nobleness of the 
man grew upon me as he thus detailed his plans and intentions! Here, 
indeed, was the spirit of eenuine Christianity. Here was a man indeed. 
How small a number of such men would su£S[ce to save the southern 
Sodom firom perdition ! to make it truly a land of joy, of justice, of 
peace, plenty, and of hope, instead of what it now is— the stumbling- 
block or freedom, the opprobrium of civilization and Ghristiaiiity ! 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

In leaving Mr. Mason's hospitable mansion^ where I had protracted 
my stay beyond all reason, I felt like partins with an old friend. As he 
-pressed my hand and said farewell, he baofe me remember that much 
had passed between us in confidence; and that any hint,, dropped 
incautiously, as to his opinions and intentions, might affect him most 
injuriously, endangering nis peacefiil residence in the country, and it 
xm^t be nis life. 

Icetuming to the stage tavern, whence I had made this agreeable side 
visit, I nrepired to pursue my southern journey. I resolved, however, 
while forwarding my baggage to Charleston bv the stage-coach, to pro- 
<;eed mvself leisurely on horseback ; for I had some curiosity to smke 
upon, if I could, and to retrace the road which I had followed in my 
escape from slavery. It being made known that I wished to purchase a 
horse, I soon found myself beset by a dozen jockeys or more, who did 
their best to impose upon me, one after the other, animals lame, halt, 
blind, and broken-winaed. But I succeeded, bv the aid and assistance 
of my friend, the Yankee stage-driver, whom I found very knowing on 
the subject of horse flesh, and who, to explain the fiict that so many 
broken-down animals were offered, observed to me aside, and with a 
knowing wink^ that these southern folks treated their horses almost as 
bad as they did their niffger8,-~in mounting myself to my satisfaction ; 
und with a few shirts and other necessaries stuned into my saddle-bags, 
I started afresh on m^ journey. 

A few days' travellmg. without the occurrence of anything remark- 
able, brought me into the vicinity of Camden; and as I carefully scru- 
tinized the road, I did not fail presently to recognize that very same 
little hedge-tavern where Thomas and myself had been taken as pri- 
soners, and whence, by the aid of the blue-eyed little girl, we had effected 
our escape, carrying with us the spoils of E^ypt, in the shape of the 
clothes and money of our captors. With mmd excited as mine had 
been by the incidents of that eventful escape, the whole scene, with all 
its surroundings, stamps itself wonderfully on the memory. I could 
recall exactly tiie general appearance of the road, as we had been 
dragged along, fastened to the saddles of our captors, and of the tittle 
hed^e-tavem, as it had first appeared in sight, and no sooner did I again 
see it than I recognised it at once for the very same ; indeed, there was 
the less difficulty in doing that, since, in the whole of my horseback 
journey I had not found a single house which had any appearance of 
newness about it, nor were houses of such frequent occurrence as to 
tend much to confUse one's recollection. Twenty years had made very 
little change in that part of the country. As the house still had the 
external appearance of a tavern, or at least of a whisky-shop, I deter- 
mined to stop a while to reconnoitre. 

A stout and rather good-looking boy of twelve or fourteen, without 
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bat or shoes, and with no other clothes than a shirt, not lately waahed, 
and the tattered fragments of a pair of pantaloons, so much too lar^ 
for him as probably to have been his father's, took my horse as I dis- 
mounted at the door, and promised to provide him with water and 
com. Walking into the single room which served for kitchen, bar- 
room, dining and sleepins room for the family, the only other room im 
the house b^g reserved for guests, I observed an old crone of a womsn 
sitting by the window, zealously plying a loom, in ^rhich she was 
weaving a piece of coarse homespun. Two small children, who were 
rolUns and tumbling on the floor, spoke to her as " ^nny." She might 
doubtless have once been the mistress of the family, but seemed now 
to have resigned the more immediate charge of matters to a younger 
woman, prol»bly a daughter of hers, as the children, while calling the 
old woman ** granny," called the younger one "mammy." This youngear 
woman stood at a table, mixing corn cakes in a great wooden tray. She 
was very poorly dressed, and without shoes or stockings, but with an 
expression of good-nature on her face, and an expressive, soft blue eye, 
which marked her, however rude and poverty-stricken, as one of .those 
tender-hearted females who can never look upon distress without doing 
what they can to remove it. Entering into conversation with the 
women about the weather, crops, distance to Camden, and whether they 
could give me anything for dinner, and so forth, I presently inouired, 
as if incidently, whether they had long lived at this place. " 0, law, 
yes," said the old woman at the loom. " Why, my Susy, there, who, 
you see, has already a family growing up about her,— she was bom in 
this house, and three or four more children, too, older than she, and as 
many more younger; but they are all gone now, except only her that 
stays by her old mother." 

*'Not dead, I hope?" I asked, in a sympathising tone. 

" O, no ! not dead," said the old woman, '* but as good as dead to me ; 
all gone, all moved off, some to Florida, and some to Alabama, and some 
to Texas, and thaf s the last I shall ever hear of them." And here fol- 
lowed a deep sigh. 

" But don't you sometimes get a letter ?" I inquired. 

*' Get a letter !" said the old woman, with a toss of the head, such as 
left little doubt in my mind that she had been a smart piece in her day, 
very different from her good-natured daughter—" get a letter ! And 
which of my sons and daughters, do you suppose, knows how to write, 
or to read either, for that matter F Poor people here in Carolina don't 
have any chance at learning ; no schools, and nothing to pay the teacher 
with, if we had any. Thars what has made them all move off to seek 
a livmg elsewhere. Susy here knows how to read ; I reckon you must 
have heard of it somewhere : but how do you suppose it happened ? 
When she was a young girl, tnere was a Yankee pedler stopped once at 
our house, one of those fellows as goes travellmg with a horse and 
waggon, selling wooden clocks, — ^and there's one of them now " (bere 
she pointed to the comer where the machine hung), "only it hJasn't 
gone any tins ten years,— and pins and needles, and tin-ware, and they do 
say wooaen nutmegs, though idon't know as this one that I am speaking 
of ever sold any. Awful cneats, though, some of those Yankee pedlers 
are — awful!" said the old lady, droppmg her shuttle, and holding up 
both hands, and looking at me with a very woe-begone expression. 
** That's one reason our folks are all so poor, and that even those who 
own slaves have to keep moving off to Alabama, because these cheating; 
Yankee pedlers carry off all the money out of the country ; at least. 
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thatf 8 what I heard Colonel Thomas, the member of Congress, s«r the 
last time he was round this way electioneering. Howsomever, 1 don't 
know any harm of this particular Yankee that I was speaking of. He 
used to come round about onoe a year ; and he sold his things a good 
deal cheaper, and I can't say but that they were just as good as you 
can buy in Camden-Town. Well, one time this pedler came to our 
housOj sick with a mighty smart fever. I thought he would die, sure 
enough ; and I rather reckon he would, if Susy, there, though she was 
then only twelve or fourteen years old, had not looked after him just as 
if he had been her own father. And so, you see, when he began to get 
well, as it was a sood while before he was able to travel again, he took 
to. teaching the child to read, as he said, out of gratitude. He put her 
on the track, and gave her a spelling-book out of those he carried 
round to sell ; and a nice new Bible,~get it, Susy, and show it to 
the stranger,--which he said his mother gave mm just before he set out 
from Connecticut; and so, you see, whenever any i)edler, or Methodist 
minister, or other person of learning that wasn't too proud, came along, 
Susy would get a lesson from them, till she learnt to read as glib as 
could be : and now she teaches her children too. Tou wouldn't believe 
it, but that boy Jim there," pointing to the boy who had taken my 
horse, "knows how to read! All nis mother^s doings; and if he 
can only now and then get hold of a newspaper, he is as proud as a 
peacock." 

All this long history of her daughter, on the part of the old lady, 
served to confirm me in the coiyecture I had formed, that thd bare- 
footed matron before me, distinguished by such remarkable literary 
accomplishments and motherly tenderness, and to the first-rate excel- 
lency of whose oom-cakes I was myself shortly after able to testify, 
must be the identical little girl to wnom Thomas and mvself had owed 
our escape on that night, so memorable .to me, on which I had started 
on my northern travels in pursuit of freedom. 

To make matters sure, while she was setting a table for my dinner in 
the other room, I inquired of her if she could recollect how, a great 
many years ago,— it must have been before the time that thei>edler 
taught her to read,— two men, one black, the other white, had been 
brought prisoners to her mother's house, and confined for the night in 
this very room. As I went into the matter somewhat in detail, I could 
easily perceive, as the circumstances were recalled to her memory, 
though she said nothing, a gleam of wondering recognition lighting up 
a face, which, though it could not be called handsome, more especially 
as the uncombed hair hanging about her head gave her a sort of wild 
appearance, had yet upon it an unmistakeable stamp of good-hearted- 
ness, which did not fail to make a very agreeable impression. But 
when, in the course of the story, I came to speak of the little girl who 
stole in at night, and, while tneir keepers slept, cut the bonds of the 
prisoners, alarm and anxiety spread over her before smiling features ; 
and though she strove hard to preserve an unconscious self-composure, 
it wafl easy to perceive that she experienced no little terror, as if she 
were now in danger of being called to account for that act of childish 
generosity. However, I yery soon quieted her fears on that score. 
Great, indeed, was her astonishment, when I informed her that I was 
the self-same white prisoner whom she had released, and what was 
mere, that I was both ready and able to make some return to her for 
the favour she had then done me. 

Upon taking the liberty after this introduction, and the assurance 
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that I wished to befriend her. to inquire a little into her domestic 
affairs, I learnt, chiefly indeed nrom this old woman, who insisted upon 
doing pretty much all the talking, that her husband, though a good sort 
of a man enough, was shiftless and idle, and that the support of the 
Ibmily devolyed pretty much on the women. The husband, indeed, 
wanted to emigrate, but the old woman, with adexree of home feeling 
not very usual, so far as I have noticed, with that otass of the Amerioaa 
peonle, was unwilling to go, and the daughter would not without 1^ 
mother. It seemed to be the great object of the daughter's ambition to 
send her eldest boy, Tom, to school. She had already taught him aU 
she knew, and he was presently called in to give a specimen of his 
aooomplisnments by reading a cnapter from the pedlers Bible, which 
the good mother produced from a closet^ and which, careftUly covered 
with doth, was evidently preserved with sreat care. 

There was, it seemed, in that neighDournood, what was called a 
manual-labour boarding-school, lately set up by the Methodists of 
which religious sect the boy's mother was a zealous member. This 
school was principally designed for the instruetion of those of limited 
means, who, by labouring a certain number of hours in tiie day ' miglit 
acquire, along with their learning, some mechanicsd trade, and at the 
same time diminish the cost of their board and instruction. This cosIl 
even without such reduction, did not much exceed the moderate sum of 
a hundred dollars a year. But though, by great economy, my bene- 
factress had already laid aside, as she tola me, about thirty-seven dollars, 
where the rest of the hundred was to come from— and she wanted the 
boy to have at least a year's Bchooling~-she did not know: and besideB, 
it would take about the whole of her present savings to fit mm out with 
dollies, books, and other necessaries. 

I bade the good woman make herself easy on that score, and the boy 
having washed and dressed himself, and caught a scrubby pony belong- 
ing to the family, we set out together that same afternoon to visit the 
school, which was at no great distance. 

The founder and chief teeusher of it lately a travelling minister of the 
Methodist connection, but who had now devoted himself entirely to 
this new work. was. I found, originally from the north. He had been 
Inred a shoemaker, but feeling a call to preach, had quitted his orisinal 
vocation, and after many wanderings had finally reached South CaroiiiuL 
of which circuit he had become one of the preachers. In noint of 
education and manners, the contrast was very marked indeed betweeii 
this good man (for such I soon satisfied myself he was) and my late 
clerical acquaintance, Mr. Telfair^ but in zeal, enthusiasm, and the 
desire of benefiting those about bun, both physically and spiritually, 
there were strong points of resemblance between them. On the whole, 
I was well satisfied that mv young prot^S should be trusted in such 
' p^ood hands. I paid down for him his board and tuition for a year, and 
m case it should be thought best for him to remain a second year, I left 
with the teacher an order on the merchant in Charleston, on whom I 
had letters of credit. I also derared to be informed hy letter, through 
the same source, of the boy's prowress and promise, with a view, if he 
proved deserving, of doing something more for him. Having sent him 
home with money enough to fit him out. without intrenching on his 
mother's little store, I turned my horse^s head towards Charleston, 
resolved to take my route as nearly as I could in the general direotioa 
of my former travels in that region. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

As I began to^'approaeh the ndghbourhood of Loosahachee, I per- 
oeived, at a distance on the road, a group of men on horsebaok, upon 
whom, as they moved at a very slow pace, I gained rapidly. As I drew 
nearer, the group presented a very striking appearance. There were 
twelve or fifteen fierce-looking white men, very variously mounted, with 
rifles in their hands, and welT provided with pistols and bowie knives, 
their dresses bedaubed with half-dry mud, as though they had h&ea 
engaged in some aauatio expedition. A negro fellow, who followed on 
foot^ and by tiie side of whom, with a sharp eve upon him, rode a wliito 
man armed to the teeth, held in leash some four or five savage-lookine 
dogs, which I easily recognized as of the breed usually trained and 
employed for huntins runaway slaves. But the most remarkable objects, 
and those upon which the attention of the white men of the company 
seemed to be fixed with looks gloomy and ferocious, though not un- 
mingled with triumph, were near the centre of the group, a little in 
front. Here I perceived the apparently lifeless body of a white man, 
whose pale features bore still a scowl of brutal rase upon them, that 
contrasted strangely with their death-like fixeoness. The dothes, 
muddy and torn, as if in some recent struggle, were all dabbled with blood, 
which seemed still to ooze firom a fatal wound in the breast. The body 
had been secured on the back of a horse, which was led by a negro man, 
whose blank and stolid features, upon whicb^ however, I thought I could 
trace a certain obscure ^eam of repressed satisfaction, presented a curious 
conlarast, as did that of the black man who led the hounds, to the fierce, 
furious, and indignant looks of the white men. 

Side by side with this dead body rode a black man, wounded and 
bleeding, and evidently a prisoner, for his feet were tied together under 
the horse's belly, and his hands bound behind him. He was a man of 
most powerful and athletic frame, ver^g on old age, with an enormous 
bushy beard, weak, apparency from his wounds, and almost fainting, so 
that it seemed with great dimculty that he kept erect ; yet. in spite of 
his feebleness and captivity, and the vengeftil glances, mixed with occa- 
sional curses, which nis captors directed at him, still preserving, in a 
certain haugnty and dogged aspect of defi^noe, the look of one who had 
been long accustomed to liberty. 

There was another captive in the company on foot, with a rope round 
his neck fastened to the saddle of one of the white men, of a lighter oolour 
than the mounted prisoner, barefoot and bareheaded, as was the other, 
and with very scanfy dothinff. He did not appear to be wounded ; but 
bis back was all cut and bleediuK, as if he Had just undergone a most 
severe fiageUation, and his woful, sujpplicating, subdued look made the 
sullen, defiant air of his fellow-captive on horsebaok tiie more remark- 
able. 
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Biding up by the side of the mounted master of the hounds, who 
brouffht up the rear of this strange cavalcade, I inquired what had hap- 
pened. It was apparent firom his manner and langui^^, notwithstaiDd* 
mK the rude company in which I found him, that he was a person of 
cultivation, not unaccustomed to civiliEed society. IndeecC it fiopn 
appeared that he was the owner of a neighbouring plantation, who, with 
some of his friends and neighbours, and other rougher professioiial 
assistants, engaged for the occasion, had been out on a grand slave-huat. 
The dead man they were bringing back was» he told me, no other than 
his own overseer. 

This overseer was. he said, a very smart, driving fellow, a Yankee, 
who had first visited that part of the country as a pedler, but who had 
afterwards turned schoolmaster, and then overseer. It was een^rally 
observed, that these Yankee overseers would contrive to get the rmost 
work out of the people, and being somewhat in debt, he had employed 
him on that very account. But in the great ambition or Mr. 
Jonathan Snapdragon~-for such was his name— to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the section of the country from which he came, he had rather 
overdone the matter. Thejprice of cotton was unusually high, and in 
hope of making an extraordinary crop, this Yankee overseer had resolved 
to Work a couple more acres to the hand than had ever before been 
attempted on that plantation. What made the matter worse, the com, 
of which the crop in all that section of the country had been light the 
ling year, fell short, and it became necessary, in addilion to the 



mcreased tasks, to put the people on half allowanoe. However, by 
means of a pretty liberal use of the whip, in which the Yankee overseer 
was a great adept, and which he seemed io take a real delight in, thinss 
had worried along till just at the pinch of the season, when it all 
depended upon three or four weeks of most assiduous labour, whether 
the weeds or the cotton should gain the ultimate ascendancy. Just at 
this crisis of the fii.te of the crop, when their services were most wanted, 
all the prime male hands had scuryily skulked off a few nights since into 
the woods, leaving the overseer with the women, children, and sick, to 
contend against the weeds as best he could ; and that^ too. said my com- 
municative planter, looking at me with the air of a most ill-treated man, 
and as if sure of my s^pathy, with cotton at sixteen cents the pound, 
and promising to be higher yet by the time the crop vras ready for the 
market. 

There had, he told me, been prowling about in that neighbourhood, 
for a great many years past, perhaps twenty or more, to the infinite 
annoyance of the whole country, a runaway negro, known commonly 
among the people as Wild Tom. He was believed to belong to old 
Geneiul Carter, a rich planter, of Charleston, who had long ago offered 
a standing reward of a thousand dollars for his capture, dead or alive. 
The story was, that he had run away from Loosahaohee, one of General 
Carter's rice plantations some distance below, after having first killed 
the overseer m some quarrel about whipping nis wife ; and the burning 
down of the expensive rice-mills at Loosahachee, which had happened 
no less than five or six times within the last twenty years, had been 
commonly ascribed to his artfUl and daring malice and revenge. 

Great efforts had been made at times to take this dangerous outlaw, 
and many ingenious plans had been formed to entrap him, but all had 
hitherto faileMl not without the desperate woimding of several pmom; 
who had met him in personal encounter. He seemed to have vanou.s 
lurking-places, scattered over a considerable range of country, from, one 
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to snoblL^ of which he fled, as occasion required, thus eluding all 
atteiaikts at his capture. Sometimes, when the pursuit after him had 
been Tery hot, he would seem to disappear for months, or even a year or 
two^ but was pretty certain to make his re-appearance when least 
^noected and least welcome. Had he merely confined himself to tlie 
petty depredations necessary to support himself and his band of con- 
lederatei^the matter would nave been of less coxisequence ; but he was 
bsiiered to keep up an underhand communication with almost every 
plantation in the neighbourhood, and to be a general instructor in mis- 
chief and insubordination, an aider and abettor of runaways, and 
harbourer of fumtives. 

This same WM Tom had been seen, within a short time past, lurking 
about in the neighbourhood ; and it was suspected that the late stampede 
had not taken i^\ao& without his aid and assistance. It was deemed 
a much easier tmng to find and to take him encumbered by a dozen or 
twenty raw recruits than if alone, or only attended, as he generaJly 
was, or at least was generally supposed to ))e,— for in all that was 
commonly reported of him, there was a great deal more of con- 
jecture tnan of knowledge.— -by one or two trusty, tried, and expe- 
rienced companions. With my new acquaintance, the planter,— 
from whom 1 was deriving all this information, in which, since he nad 
made mention of Wild Tom, I began to feel the deepest interest, —the 
recovery of his people was a matter almost of hfe and death, pecuniarily 
speaking, since, unless they were recovered, it would be necessary for 
him to abandon half or more of his crop, and that too with cotton at 
sixteen cents the pound, and promising to be higher; for hired free 
labourers were things unknown in that part of the country, nor could 
even slave labour be hired at that season of the year, when everybody 
was stTaining for dear life against the weeds, and when the ordinary 
supply of almost every plantation was expected to be diminished by the 
absCTice of a certain number of incorrigible fellows, who make it a rule, 
just at that season, to absent themselves for a summer vacation in the 
woods, being willing to risk the severest punishment they might 
encounter when taken, for the sake, at that particular season of the 
year and the crop, of a few weeks of agreeable woodland retirement. 
And here, indeed, a strong resemblance might be traced between them 
and very many of their masters, who, as the hot weather and unhealthy 
season came on, were accustomed to abandon their plantations, and to 
figure awa:^ for a few weeks, as grand as runaway Ouffee himself, at 
Fniladelphia, New York, or Saratoga^ to the astonishment of admiring 
and curious Yankees, in the assumed character of nullionairee and 
nabobs ; though sure to pay for it by pinching at home all the rest of the 
year, and living in ahnost as much terror of duns, writs, and executions, 
as their unhappy slaves do of the lash. In this extremity, therefore, my 
new acquainlaince had offered a large reward for the recovery of his peo- 
ple; to which inducement was added the standing reward for Wild 
Tom ; also other rewards which had been offered for other runaways 
from other plantations in the neighbourhood, more numerous this year 
than usiud on account of the short supply of com, and the sreater 
breadth of cotton, which the prevailing high price had caused to be 
planted. A grand hunt had accordingly Deen proclaimed, and at short 
notice a company of near a hundred men had been collected, planters, 
overseers, loafers, poor whites, with four or five professional slave- 
catchers, and several packs of hounds, armed to the teeth, and prepared 
to make a search of the neighbouring swamps, in which it was customary 
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for the runaways to take refuse, lying hid hy day, and coming out hy 
night to supply themseWes by killine cattle and otherwise, and to com* 
munioate with their wives and frienos who remained behind. The sea- 
son, indeed, was very favourable to this operation, an uncommonly long 
drought having dried \ip the swamps to a considerable extent, and made 
them much more accessible than usual. 

The entire company had been aooordinglv divided into five or six divi- 
sions, each to carry on operations by itself, and each provided with its 
pack of doffs, that mto wnose company I had fallen~I speak here not 
so much of tne dogs as of the men— being one of them. What had been 
the success of the other jparties my informant could not telL What I 
saw before me indicated, m a general way, the mixed fortune which his 
party had encountered. 

It had been appointed to them as thehr duly, to search a swamp of no 
sreat extent, but ver^ inaooessible on aocount of the unusual depth of 
the mud and water, m manv places over a man's heaiL in the oentre of 
which was a small island of firm land, believed to be a favourite lurking- 
place of Wild Tom's, who was supposed to know better than anybody 
else the most convenient approaches to it 

Within half a mile from the swamp the dogs had started the lighter- 
coloured of the two prison^s, upon whom they came suddenly as he lay 
oonoealed in the long grass, hopmg to escape observation. As the party 
were dose by, the dogs were prevented from tearing him, and he was 
made prisoner without trouble. The mud on his feet and legs, and the 
wetness of the scanty frasments of clothing that he wore, affordedprettnr 
strong indications that ne had lately come frt>m the swamp island, 
which it was the object of the party to search. He was charged with 
this, but affected the most stolid ignorance of the existence of any such 
island, or swamp either. When questioned whence he came, and whom 
he belonged to, ne acknowledged himself a runaway from a rice-i)lanta- 
tion below, who had lately wandered into this vicinitjr, of wmoh he 
professed an entire igneranoe, declaring himself to be dying of hunger, 
and not to have eaken ansrthing hardly for a week— a story to which his 
plump and comfortable i^pect did not give much credit. He aoknow- 
ledgea having heard of Wud Tom, who indeed figured larady in the 
current legends, white and negro, of all that region ; but demed most 
positively ever having seen him, or knowing anything of any other run- 
awavs. 

These protestations, however, did not satisfy, and to make him con- 
fess, he was tied up and whipped tiU he fainted ; but while begging for 
mercy he still insisted on the truth of his stoiy, and that he had nothing 
frirther to tell. 

This experiment having fisiiled, he was placed on the stump of a fallen 
tree, and a rope being put round his neck and fastened to a branoh 
above, he was threatened with instant hanging if he did not confess. 
Still he continued dogged as ever, when one of the company pushed him 
off the stump, and allowed bim to swing till he grew black in the face. 
He was then placed back upon the stump, the rope loosened, and him- 
self supported by the two or three slaves who accompanied the party. 
At length, be^nning to recover himself, whether out of terror of death, 
or the confusion of his ideas and the destruction of his self-control by 
the pressure of blood upon the brain, he began to confess freely enough 
that he had just come from the swamp island, and that Wild Tom was 
there ; but he denied all knowledge of any other runaways, or that Wild 
Tom had anybody with him. 
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The prospect of capturing this celebrated outlaw, the glory thus to be 
mned, and the public service to be rendered— not to mention the 
juiousand dollars reward — ^produced a great sensation in the company ; 
though^ till it had llrst been ascertained by further inquiries from the 
confessmg prisoner, that his formidable chief had neither rifle, pistol, 
nor fire<arms of any sort, no arms in fact but a knife, there did seem to 
be some little lack of vigour in proceeding with the business ; so mj 
planter informant told me, lowering his voice, and casting a knowing 
zlance, with a significant smile, at two or three of the fiercest looking 
fellows in the cavalcade before us— one in particular, who bestowed 
every now and then very savage looks on the mounted prisoner, and 
seemed with difficulty to keep his hands off him. 

To make all sure, eight or ten of the company were sent to patrol on 
horseback round the eases of the swamp, together with all the dogs but 
one, while five or six of the strongest and most resolute proi)osed to- 
penetrate the interior, and to storm the island retreat. The prisoner, 
with the rope still about his neck, the other end made fiist to the waist 
of one of the stoutest of the company, was required to serve as euide ; 
and though he protested that he knew nothing in particular of the ap- 

S roaches to the island, he was threatened with instant death in case n» 
id not conduct them safely and expeditiously across. The fellow, how- 
ever, whether through ignorance or design, led them into very deep 
water, in some places fairur up to their necks, through which they wero 
obliged to wade, holding their rifles and powder horns over their heads ; 
and, in spite of every effort to keep him quiet, as the party drew near 
tho island, he would insist on cryms, as if giving directions as to the 
passage, but, as was strongly suspectea, with the r&u. design of alarming 
nis confederate. And, indeed, before the party could make good theu^ 
footing on the island, he had alreadytaken the alarm, and had plunsed 
into the water on the other side. He had sained a considerable dis- 
tance before he was seen, and as he dodged behind the great trees of the 
swamp, several rifle shots fired at him railed to toke effect. In plunged 
the others in fresh pursuit, while the fugitive, engrossed by this danger 
behind, made the best of nis way through tne mud and water till ne 
gained the firm land on the other side of the swamp, where he encoun- 
tered a new danger : being seen bv one of the scouts patrolhng along the 
edge. As he bounded through tne piny woods hke a deer, a rifle shot 
grased his side, and though it did not brmg him down, yet it materially 
checked the swiftness of his flight. Four or five horsemen were soon 
upon his trade. Snapdragon, the overseer, leadins in the chase, soon 
came up with the flying negro ; and after vainly calling to him to yiel<L 
and firms his pistols with only partial effect, sprang from his horse and 
attempt€d to seize him. Snapdragon was a powerful man, but he had 
now found his match. Wild Tom, if indeed it were really he, exhausted 
and wounded as he was, cau^t his assailant in his arms» and as they 
rolled upon the ground, the negro's knife was not long finding its way 
to the overseer's heart. But alr^Mlv the dogs and the other pursuers 
were upon him, and before he could disengage himself he was made a 
prisoner, and securely bound. It was not long before the whole party 
was assembled, when some of the more violent proposed to revenge the 
dead overseer by putting the new prisoner to death on the spot. But 
the pleasure and glor^r of making a parade and exhibition of tneir prize, 
and the necessity, too, in order to secure the promised reward, to identify 
him as General Garter's runaway, had stayed this summary procedure ; 
and it had been resolved forthwith to hasten to the village, which 
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served as seat of justice for the county, to oommit the prisoners to 
jaiL 

We were already in the near vicinity of the county seat, which proved 
to be a more considerable village than usual, and from which, as if by 
some premonition of our coming, issued to meet us a most misoellaneous 
multitude ; of all colours, white, brown, and black ; of everv age, froBi 
infants scarcely able to go alone to old negroes with heads perfectly 
white, making their way staff in hand; and of almost every variety of 
equipment^ from the well-dressed and well-mounted planters to little 
negro boys, perfectl,y naked, riding on sticks by way of horses^ and 
shouting and screammg like so many witch urchins. 

Great time it was at the village of Eglinton, to which three or four 
other parties of the grand hunt had lately returned not unsuccessful. 
As we approached the jail— a little wretched brick building, containing 
a single room of ten or twelve feet square, with one little grated windovir, 
whence proceeded a steam and stench perceptible at a considerable dis- 
tance—we found it crammed completely full of recaptured negroes, 
some of them severely wounded, tumbled pellmell into this black hole, 
which contained also two white women, committed on some charge of 
theft ; the slaves to be detained until their masters should come forward 
and pay the promised reward for their capture, together with certain 
fees and charges which the law allows in such cases. 

By way of refreshment after their fatigues, and in commemoration of 
their prowess, these successful men-hunters had indulged in pretty 
copious draughts of peach brandy and whisky, and the dead body of the 
overseer, conveyed to the tavern and laid out upon the table, soon 
wrought up those who gazed at it into a state of furious indignation. 

As it was absolutely impossible to thrust any more prisoners into the 
jail, the two taken by the company to which I had attached myself, 
alter being fettered and hani^cuned, had been fastened by heavy chains 
to the iron bars of the prison window-grating. 

It was only by the greatest efforts that I mastered my emotions^ as 
makinc my way among the crowd of blacks and whites that gathered 
around hiin, I approached the one supposed to be Wild Ton:!. I bent 
u^n him a scrutmising eye. He was greatly altered ; yet I did not 
fail to recojsnize the features, too strongly impressed upon my mind 
ever to be rorootten, of my old friend and compatriot of twenty Tears 
before. I had expected it ; yet what an agony shot throush my heart 
to know it ! It was necessary, however, to control myself and I did. 
I spoke a few words, when, satisfied by my tone and look that I felt a 
sympathy for him, he laid aside, for a moment, that air of proud defiance 
with which, like a lion in the toils, he had glanced round on the crowd, 
and with a tone of entreaty b^ed me for a drink of water. By the 
promise of half a dollar, I inauoed one of the negroes to bring me a 
large gourd fiill ; but just as the wounded prisoner was slowly raising it 
with his manacled arms to his lips, a well-dressed white man stru^ it 
with a stick which he held in his hand, and dashed it to the ground. I 
•could not refrain from some words of protest against this piece of wan- 
ton cruelty ; but the man with the stick turned upon me with a vdlley 
of oaths, inquired who I was, that dared to comfort this infernal negro 
murderer, and by drawing the eyes of the company upon me as a 
stranger, be^n to make my position very uncomfortable. 

Just at this moment we heard a loud shout at the tavern door, at no 
^eat distance, followed up by a vigorous fight and a great uproar, as it 
fieemed, between two parties into which the crowd assembled there had 
become divided. This drew off all those who had collected about the 
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prisoners except the negro man who had broi«ht the water, and who 
still stuck by, to keen me in remembrance of the half dollar ; and bv 
the promise to double it. I succeeded in obtaining another gourd-full, 
from which my poor captured friend was enabled without interruption 
to quench his feverish thirst. As he dropped the empty gourd, he 
turned to me an eye of acknowledgment. Thank Heaven, that in his 
distress and extremity I was enabled to do for him even so much 
as this! 

Incapable as I was of affording any succour, I felt an invincible desire 
to make myself known to him. 1 felt, indeed, that to his noble and 
generous soul it would afford a glow of satisfaction, even in the depth of 
his own distress to know of the welfare of his old friend and confede- 
rate. I stepped close to him, and placing my hand on his arm, 1 said, 
in a whisper, " Thomas, do you know me ? Eemember Loosahachee ! 
Eemember Ann, how she was murdered, and how you vowed vengeance 
over her grave ! Eemember Martin, the overseer, and how we buried 
him and the bloodhound together ! Eemember our parting, when I 
went north and you went south ! I am Archy ; do you know me ? " 

How keenly he fixed his eyes upon me as I began! With what 
devouring glances he gazed at me as I went on ! I, too, was greatly 
altered— far more than he; but before I had spoken my name, I saw 
that he knew me. But in an instant, his eye glancing from me, that 
momentary gleam of joyous surprise which had lighted up his face 
passed suddenly away, and his features again resumed that sullen look 
of defiance, which seemed to say to his captors, "Do your worst; I am 



I felt at that same moment a hand rudely laid on my shoulder, while 
a voice, which I recognized as that of the same man who had dashed the 
calabash of water from Thomas's grasp, exclaimed, with a volley of oaths, 
" What the devil are you doing here in close confab with this murderer Y 
I tell you, stranger, you don t leave here without giving an account 
of yourself!" 

At the same time a number of men, rushing up to Thomas, began to 
unfasten the chains from the prison bars, and to conduct him towards 
the door of the tavern. 

The fight had been between the more drunken and infuriated portion 
of the company, who. enraged at the sisht of the dead overseer, wished 
to try and execute Tnomas at once, and those who had wished to await 
the arrival of General Carter, for whom a messenger had been sent, and 
to delay final proceedings till the prisoner had first been identified as 
the veritable Wild Tom, and General Carter's property, lest otherwise 
there might be some difficulty in recovering the promised reward. 

The more violent and drunken party had, however, prevailed; a court 
of three freeholders had been organized on the spot, and Thomas, again 
surrounded by a rabble of blacks and whites, was now brought before this 
august tribunal. I was myself^ at the same time, token into custody as 
a suspectiod person, with an intunation that my case should be attended 
to as soon as that of the negro was disposed of. 

" Whom do you belong to ? " Such was the first question which the 
honourable court addressed to the prisoner. 

" I belong," answered Thomas, with much solemnity, " to the God who 
made us all!" A reply so unusual was received by some with a stare, 
by others with a laugh, redoubled at the repartee by one of the judges, 
" To God ! Ah, I rather reckon you belong to the devil ! Anyhow,, 
he'll very soon nave you." 
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To reiterated demandB as to whose property he wu, Thomas steadily 
replied that he was a freeman, when uie same witty judge raised a new 
hmsh hy requestmg him to show his free papers. 

^e court, aft«r hearing a witness or two, pronounced him guilty of 
the murder of the overseer, after which he was asked, with a sort of 
mock solemnity, if he had anything to say why sentence of death should 
not he passed upon him. 

" Go on " said the indignant culprit: "hang me. kill me, do your will! 
I was held a slave for the best years of my life. My wife was flowed to 
death before my eyes. As a freeman, you have hunted me with blood- 
hounds, and shot at me with rifles, and placed a price upon my head. 
Long have I fooled you, and paid you back in your own ooin. That 
white man to-day was not the first who has found me too much for him. 
One by one, two by two, three by three, I defy, and would whip the 
whole of you, but the whole dozen mounted ana armed, with doffi to 
boot, were too much for one poor black man, with nothing but his feet^ 
his hands, and his knife. They have not always been too much ; but I am 
getting old. Better die now, while I have streneth and courake to d^ 
your worst, than fell into your hands a broken-down old man.^ 

These words of defiance wrought up the assemblM mob of planters 
and overseers to a fiu^ perfectly devilish ''Hanging is too good for 
him,** some of them cnea out, and presently the awful cry was raised, 
" Bum him ! bum him ! " No sooner was the horriUe idea sugsested, 
than volunteers w«re found to prepare to carry it into execu1i<«. It was 
in vain that I, and indeed two or three of those who had been engaged 
in the capture of Thomas, and among them the planter by whose side I 
had ridden, and from whom I had heard the story of it, remonstrated 
aeainst this horrible and illegal cmeltv. The same bmtal scoundrel 
who had dashed the water from Thomases lips now stood forward as the 
leader and manager in this new atrocily. It was necessary, he said, ivith 
the country agitated by aboUtion incendiaries, some of them, he repeated, 
—and here he cast a malignant glance at me,— in communication vrith 
this very outlaw, now that th^ had him in their power, to make an 
example of him. This Wild Tom had been the terror of the whole 
neighDourhood for years. The stories of his exploits, circulating among 
the negroes, had done infinite damage, and might make many imitatc»rs. 
It was necessary, therefore, to counteract this impression by having his 
career terminate in a way to inspire awe and terror. 

A pile of light wood was soon collected, and the victim of slaveholding 
vengeance was placed in the midst of it. 

The pile was then lighted, and the smoke and flames began to wreathe 
above nis head. But even yet unsubdued, he looked round on hia 
shoutine tormentors with a smile of contemptuous defiance. 

Unable to endure the horrid spectacle, I attempted to rush fr^om 
among the crowd; but I found myself watched, and directly I was 
seized, and, by orders of the self-appointed master of the ceremonies of this 
horrible scene, conveyed close to the burning pile, as one on whom the 
spectacle of such an execution might make a salutary impression. 

Thomas recognized me,— at least I thought so.— from amid the flames, 
and he lifted up his arm, as if to bid me farewell 

O, the horrible agony of that moment ! Had I myself been in the 
place of my friend, could I have sufiered more ? My heart-atrine^ 
seemed to crack ; the blood rushed in a torrent to my brain. Nature 
could not endure it. I dropped fainting and senseless to the ground* 
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CHAPTEE XLVI. 

Whbk I reooTered my senses, I found myself on a bed, with four or 
five black women about me, api>lying various restoratives ; and, as I 
opened my eyes, they burst out wiw great shouts of delight. 

I found arterwards that, during my fainting fit, my pockets, as well 
as my saddle-bags, had been thoroughly searched, in hopes of obtaining 
some proofe to corroborate the suspicions raised agamst me oy the 
sympathy I had exhibited. 

But the only papers found were some letters of credit and introduc- 
tion addressed from Liverpool to mercantile houses of established cha- 
racter in Charleston and New Orleans, in which I was described as an 
English traveller, on a tour partly of business and partly of pleasure. 

Upon the production and pubho reading of these letters, a great 
difference of opinion had sprung up among the sovereigns assembled at 
Eglinton, acting in my case as a committee of vigilance with full 
powers, of the extent of whidi so terrible an instance had just been 
exhibited before my eyes. 

The mwe fact that I was an Englishman went veiy far with many of 
the ruder sort to confirm the supposition that I must be an abolitionist 
and a conspirator. The draught of water which I had persisted in pro- 
curing for Thomas was regarded by several as a Yery suspicious droum- 
stance. The words I had privately addressed to him, and the appear- 
ance of some understanding between him and myself, weighed very 
heavUy against me. The remonstrances I had made against the cruel 
death to which he had just been subjected, were set down as, at the 
very best, a great piece of imi)ertinent interference— especially coming 
from an Englishman. 

The same ruffian who had already twice interfered between Thomas 
and myself, and who had caused my seizure as a suspected person, now 
assumed the part of chief prosecutor. He argued with great zeal that 
I must be an emissary of the English abolitionists, and i)erhaps of the 
English government, sent out on purpose to stir up a slave revolt, and, 
from what had passed between me and Wild Tom, apparently in cor- 
respondence with that dangerous outlaw, and the least that could be 
done, in his opinion, with any proper regard for the i>ublic safety, was 
ndtorid 



to dTe me a sound flogging, and to ride me on a rail out of the county. 
This proposal was very favourably received; and nothing but the 
strenuous exertions of the planter whose acqusdntance I had made on 
the road saved me from fallmg a victim to it. As I had entered Eglin- 
ton in his company, he seemed to consider me, in some sort, as under 
his protection ; and he accordingly took up my cause with no Uttle 
zeal. My overtaking him on the road, so he argued, was a matter of 
pure accident ; my interference on behalf of the bloody murderer, upon 
whom such just, proper, and ognal vengeance had been taken, was only 
a piece of miagudged humani^. It was not to be supposed that a 

K 2 
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stranger, and an Englishman, could enter into all of their feeling. 
While adopting all proper means promptly to suppress and punish all in^ 
terference with the domestic institutions of the south, for which nobody 
was more zealous than he, they ought to be careful how they over- 
stripped the Umits of reason and prudence. If I had been only a 
northerner, it would be safe enough to maltreat me to any extent, eveB 
to burn me alive, as they just had done the "nigger." Those pitiful 
Yankees might be whi])ped, kicked, and otherwise punished, to any 
extent, with reason or without, and there would not be the least danger 
of any rumpus about it, for fear it miKht diminish the trade with the 
south. But to meddle with an Englishman was quite another affair. 
Engknd did not allow any of her people to be maltreated with impu- 
nity. It was apparent fimm my letters that I was a person who had 
money and friends, and those concerned in any irregular violence in- 
flicted upon me might find themselves called upon to answer for it. 
To be sure, the United States could whip the British again, as they had 
done in the last war. But ^till. in the present excited state of the slave 
population, a war with England was not exactly desirable. Such, as he 
afterwards informed me, was the eeneral tenor of the argument by 
wMeh my planter friend had saved me from the clutches of the vigi- 
lance committee. Had he or they suspected my true history, how 
different the result might have been ! 

While this discussion had been going on, I had been conveyed to the 
tavern, still in a senseless condition, where the negro women, with their 
usual good nature, had exerted themselves, as I have mentioned already, 
for my recovery. My planter friend soon made his appearance. He 
saw that I was not vet m a condition to resume my journey ; and as the 
village, and especially the tavern and its neighbourhood, still continued 
a scene of drunken uproar, such as made my further stay there neither 
conducive to my health nor perhaps compatible with my safety, he 
insisted upon taking me to his own nouse. This invitation, under the 
circumstances, I was glad to accept ; and keeping my room for three or 
four days, I gradually recovered, and grew strong again. 

My host, who of course was without any clue to the special interest 
whicn I had in the death of Thomas, seemed rather surprised at the 
serious effect which that incident had produced upon me ; nor could he 
otherwise explain it except by supposing that alarm for my own personal 
safety had a great share in it He therefore exerted all his eloquence, 
as well to reassure me personally as to vindicate the reputation of the 
southern states against any conclusions which I might hastily draw. He 
assured me, upon his honour, that such scenes as I had witnessed were 
not by any means common. Once in a while the indignation of the 
people, roused to the hishest pitch by some atrocious villany on the part 
of some nejgro, did vent itself in the w&y I had witnessed. But this 
burning ahve was quite an exceptional circumstance. He had never 
known more than two or three other instances of it, and those provoked 
hy some horrible misdemeanor, such as the murder of a white man, or 
the rape of a white woman. He hoped I should be candid enougn to 
admit that a few such instances could not be considered as seriously 
detracting from the claims of the southern states to stand in the highest 
ranks of civilization and Christianity. The fact was, the negroes were 
such a set of unmitigated savages, that occasional examples were neoes- 
sarv to inspire them with a wholesome degree of dread. 

I was not at present in a state of mind to conduct an argument with 
much advantage. Besides, notwithstanding my host's personal kind- 
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n^ towards me, I very soon discovered— what the circumstances under 
which I had first met him might have given me sufficient assurance of, 
that upon the subject of the evils or wrongs of slavery, he was perfectly 
impenetrable. Remembering, therefore, the evangehcal injunction of 
not casting pearls before swine's feet, I contented myself with letting . 
him understand that, however it might be in America, which I freely 
admitted to be a great country, the practices of slave hunts and ne^ 
burning were wholly incompatible with my English ideas of civilization 
or Christianity. This statement of my sentiment was received by my 
host with a gracious smile, a condescending wave of the hand, and the 
observation— evidently intended to be apologetical for my heresies, and 
exculpatory of them— that the prejudices of John Bull, upon some points, 
were unaccountable. 

These mutual explanations occurred very soon after reaching the 
planter's house. As hopeless, apparently, of convicting me, as I was of 
making any impression upon him, he allowed the subject to drop ; and 
during the remainder of my stay with him we conversed upon indiffe- 
rent matters only. As soon as 1 felt able to ride, I hastened to resume 
my journey— not without a friendly warning from my host to be 
cautious how I gave utterance to my English prejudices. WTien travel- 
ling in Turkey, — so he remarked, without seeming to be aware how 
little creditable the comparison was to his state of South Carolina,— it 
was best to do as they did in Turkey, or, at least, to let the Turks do as 
they chose, without interference or observation. 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 

Shortly after arriving at Charleston, which I reached without any 
further adventure worthy of note, I waited upon the mercantile gentle- 
men to whom I had letters of credit. Upon entering the counting- 
house, I found another stranger there, wnom, from his bearing and 
appearance, I recognised at once as the master of some merchant-ship. 
He was spcsEJdng with great vehemence, and apparently complaining of 
some injury. 

I gathered from what he said that his vessel belonged to Boston, inllie 
state of Massachusetts, and that, having encountered a severe storm while 
on a voyage to the Havana, he nad been obliged to put into Charleston 
to refit. Not only was his cook a coloured man, but of the eight sailors, 
by whom the brig was manned, no less than five were coloured, all, as 
tne captain said, natives of Massachusetts, born on Cape Cod, and as 
able seamen as ever trod a deck. 

These coloured men— so the captain was complaining in pretty hard 
terms— had just been taken out of his ship and carried off to jail ; and 
he wished to know of the Charleston merchants, who it seemed were 
the correspondents of his owners, whether there was no security 
against this outrage, as inconvenient to him as it was injurious to the 
men. 
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" Why " said the merchant, to whom he addressed himself, with a sig- 
nificant glance at his partner, and a mischievous sort of look at the 
wptain. there has just arrived here, I understand, a commissioner 
from Massachusetts, appointed hj the governor of that state, under a 
wsolve of the legislature, to bring this very question of the imprisojQ- 
ment of coloured seamen of that state to a legal issue. The commis- 
sioner is staying; at such a hotel,'' naming the verv one at which I had 
put up ', ''that IS, unless he has been turned away, for notice has already 
Men issued to all the hotel-keepers not to harbour him. You had 
hotter apply to him, and quick too, or you may not find him. He is 
tiie very man for you, and yours is the very case for him. Try and see 
what he and the United States laws, and the state of Massachusetts, 
will do for you." 

The iromcal, sneering tone in which this was said, was evident enough 
to me ; hut the honest sea captain, to whom it was addressed, seemed 
to take it all in good earnest, and hastily started off in pursuit of the 
aommissioner. 

Having arranged my business matters with these merchants, and 
vrovided for meeting such drafts as might be made on behalf of my 
North Carolina protegS^ I ventured to inquire whether the arrest of 
which T had just heard the captain complaining was really made under 
any law. 

O, yes, certainly," was the answer. " All negroes and coloured 
people who arrive here on shipboard are taken at once to jail, and k6i>t 
there till the ship is readv to depart, when, by paying their board, jail 
fees, and costs, thev are allowed to go in her." 
" And suppose tney can't pay ?" said I. 

" O, the captain, you know, must have his men, and he pays for 
them." 
" But suppose the captain does not choose to pay ? " 
"Why, in that case, the fees are raised oy selling the men at 
auction." 

** Sell free men at auction," said L * • driven into your ports by stress 
©f weather, and imprisoned merely for not being white ! " 

There was something^ in the tone in which I spoke that brought a 
slight tinge of colour into the merchant's cheek. He endeavoured to 
apologise for this law by suggesting the great danger of insurrection, if 
firee coloured men, from the north or elsewhere, should be permitted to 
eome in contact with a slave population far exceeding the whites in 
number, as was the case in Charleston and the neighbourhood. 

" But what is it," I asked^ "about ^this Massachusetts commissioner, 
to whom you referred tbe captain ? " 

■ ** Why." said the merchant, with a contemptuous sort of a smile, " the 
Boston ship-owners, finding these prison fees and expenses a charge 
upon their ships, have all at once been seized with a mighty strong 
sympathy for negroes' rights,— -if vou want to stir a Boston man up, 
just touch him in the pocket, — and so they have got this commisjsioner 
sent on here to try this question in the courts. They pretend that 
South Carolina has no right to make a law for the imprisonment of free 
persons from Massachusetts, not charged with any crime, but merely 
from a general suspicion on account of their colour." 
" And when is the case likely to come to trial ? " I asked. 
" Come to trial ! " said the Carolina merchant, rolling up the whites 
of his eyes; " and do you suppose we are going to allow the case to be 
tried ? '* 
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" And why not ?** I asked ; " and how can you help it ? " 

** Ten to one/' he answered, ''the cause, if triec^ would go against 
VLB, The law in question has already been pronounced unconstitutional 
by one of the United States judges, and he, too, a South Carolina man; 
but whether unconstitutional or not, we think it necessary, and the 
nigeers and the Yankee merchants must learn to put up with it. As 
to Helping it, that is a very simple matter. The commissioner £rom 
Massachusetts has already had notice to take himself off, and all the 
hotel keepersw as I mentioned to the captaiQ, not to entertain him, at 
their peru. We shan't tolerate any such abolutionist spies and con- 
spirators here in Charleston. In fact, if the old eentleman had not had 
the Yankee shrewdness to bring a daughter of nis along with him by 
way of protector, he might before this time have found hunself tumbled 
out of tne city, neck and heels, comfortably dressed in a coat of tar and 
feathers. There is not a lawyer here who would dare bring a suit for 
him. Most of our merchants are northern men, — I am one myself," 
said my informant,— "but we are all Carolinians in feeling; in fact, if 
we expect to live here, we have to be so, and I shall be on hand to do 
my part, and if the old gentleman hesitates about it, to help him in 
findmg his way out of the city. The matter has been settled at a pubUo 
meeting. He is not to be allowed to sleep here another night." 

'* And what do you imagine the state of Massachusetts and the Boston 
merchants will say at being so unceremoniously kicked out of the court- 
house doorway ?" 

" O, as to tne merchants, they will probably do like a well-bred Caro- 
lina negro, who takes off his hat when he gets a kick for his insolence, 
and grins out, with a low bow, a ' Thank ye, master.' Kicking agrees 
quite as well with Yankee merchants as with niggers; and both niggers 
and merchants are quite used to it ! As to the state of Massachusetts, 
so long as that state continues to be controlled, as at present, by the 
mercantile and manufacturing influence, there is no danger of any 
trouble from her. She will pocket the insult very quietly. The poh- 
tical leaders in Massachusetts, of both parties, are exceedingly anxious 
to hire themselves out as negro drivers to the south. What would be- 
come of Boston or Massachusetts without the southern trade ? As the 
poor Yankees Uve on the crumbs which fall from our table, they are not 
to be particular about the terms on which they are allowed to pick them 
up. Of course, if they are allowed to pick up the crumbs, thej must 
expect now ana then to eat a little dirt.^' 

My Carolina acquaintance seemed to make a rather low estimate of 
the spirit of Massachusetts ; yet when I recollected what I had myself 
seen and heard in passing through Boston a few weeks before. I could 
not but admit that this calculation upon mercantile servility and 
cupidity was a pretty safe one. 

As I reached the hotel, on my return from the merchant's, I found 
a great crowd collected in the streets. A carriage stood at the door, and 
presently, a tall, white-haired old gentleman appeared, with a lady 
leaning on his arm, very ceremoniously attended by hali-a-dozen gen- 
tlemen, in white kid gloves, whom I afterwards understood to be a 
detachment of the vi^lance committee, specially appointed to escort the 
Massachusetts commissioner out of tne city. The commissioner and 
his daughter were placed in the carriage, which drove off amid the 
shouts, jeers, and execrations of the assembled multitude ; and so far as 
I have heard, this is the last that Massachusetts has ever done towards 
vindicating the rights of her imprisoned seamen, jj 
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English seamen, as I have been told, sometimes suffer under the same 
law. If such are the facts, Great Britain will no doubt find the means 
of bringing these insolent slaveholders to reason ; and perhaps, through 
her agengr, the timid and trembUng northern states may sooner or 
later re^iain a free entry into the port of Charleston. It would indeed 
be a curious circumstance if British aid and interference should be found 
the only means of securing to the northern merchants and seam^, as 
against the domineering iiiSuence of their southern masters, their rights 
under the constitution of the United States. Such an interference on 
behidf of humanity and sailors' rights misht almost pass for an ofi&et to 
the wrongs formerly inflicted by Great Britain in the impressment of 
American seamen. 



CHAPTEE XLVin. 

HiTHSBTO, during my journey southward, the excitement of the various 
adventures through wmch I haid passed, as well as the occupation which 
I had found for my thoughts in revisiting the scenes of mv youth, under 
circumstances so changed, had kept my mind from dwelling upon the 
hopelessness of the search which I had undertaken. Augusta^ in the 
state of Georgia, was the last point to which, in mv researches many years 
before, I had been able to triace mv wife and child. It was now some 
twenty vears since they had entered that town as part of a slave ooffle 
destined for the south-western market. This was the last trace I had 
of them. To Augusta^ therefore, I now directed my course, not, how- 
ever, without the most depressing feelings, and a painful consciousness 
that when I reached that place I should be without the slightest clue to 
guide me any farther. 

I left Charleston in the stage-coach for Augusta, long before daylight. 
As the day began to dawn, 1 found myself one of four passengers. At 
first we were pretty silent, each trying to sleep in his comer, or else eye- 
ing his fellow passengers, as if wishing to ascertain their character before 
making any advances towards acciuamtance. At breakfast we b^an to 
thaw out a Uttle, and by dinner time we were quite sociable. 

It presently appeared that two of the passengers were northern men ; 
one of them the editor of a New York newspaper, the other a Boston 
agent, employed in the purchase of cotton for some mercantile houses 
or manufacturing companies of that city. The third passenger was a 
person of very striking ^pearance, with a face of great intelligenoe, a 
oark eye that seemed to penetrate you at a glance, a captivating smile, 
manners exceedingly soft and winning, and something in his whole 
bearing that indicated a man accustomed to mingle freely in society. 

He was evidently taken by the other two for a wealthy planter, and 
he neither did nor said anything to contradict the assumption, receiving 
with an air of gracious condescension the court which they paid to him. 

After a variety of topics, the conversation, as is common in America, 
settled down upon politics, and especially upon the nomination lately 
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made for president and vice-president by a convention of the democratic 
or Jackson party assembled at Baltimore. Mr. Van Buren, the nominee 
of that convention for the presidency, was very sharply criticized by the 
two northern men, on the ground, principally, that m a convention for 
revising the state constitution of New York, he had been in favour of 
allowing the blacks to vote. The planter, or supposed planter, adopted, 
in the course of the conversation, a non-committal course, which, 
according to the criticisms made on Mr. Van Buren's character, might 
almost have rivalled the adroitness of that gentleman himself. The 
nomination of Mr. Eichard M. Johnson for the vice-presidencj seemed 
to give still less satisfaction ; indeed^ it was mentioned that a portion of the 
members of the convention bv which it was made had been greatly dis- 
satisfied at it. and had refused to give it their support. Some hints that 
were dropped excited my curiosity as to the grounds of their opposition, 
and I followed up the matter by a good many questions. The opposition 
to Mr. Johnson was made. I was told, by the delegation from Virginia. 
They did not object to the political orthodoxy of Mr. Johnson, who, 
indeed, was a democrat of the first water,--to say the truth, so the New 
York editor told me, considerably too much of a democrat to suit the 
tastes of the Virginians. He was not respectable enough for them; 
quite too vulgar in his tastes and habits ; and they had insisted upon 
nominating a certain Mr. Hives in his place. 

Upon my inquiring more specifically in what the vulgarity of Mr. 
Johnson consisted, it came out that he entertained in his house a num- 
ber of black and brown wives, and was the father of a family of coloured 
children. 

Very much to the surprise of my two northern fellow-passengers, who 
exhaust/cd aU their rhetoric in condemnation of Mr. Johnson s coarse- 
ness and vulgarity,— a nractical amalgamator for vice-president !— the 
supposed planter avowed himself a supporter of the Van Buren-John- 
8on nomination ; and he undertook to offer some apologies for the latter 



' The horror of you northern people," he said, nodding his head to 
the Boston cotton-broker, "and the hue and cry you have lately raised 
on the subject of amalgamation and the intermixture of the races, may 
be all very sincere, but for us in the south, with so many living evidences 
of our frailty multiplying about us in every direction, to attempt to 
make a bugbear of amalgamation, or to wink it into non-existence, by 
any ostrich-like process of sticking our heads into the sand, and refusing 
to recognize as a fact what everybody knows, and what is testified to by 
the varying comj)lexion of every considerable family of slaves in the 
country, is certainly a very great absurdity. 

" For my part, I like to see a little consistency. We southerners 
defend slavery because, as we say, it is a law of nature that when two 
races are brought together in the same community, the stronger and 
nobler race should predominate over the weaker. But if, in sucn a case, 
it is the law of nature that the men of the weaker race should be made 
slaves of by those of the stronger, is it not just as much also a law of nature 
that the women of the weaker race should become concubines to the 
men of the stronger ? Does not it always so operate ? and is not that 
the means which nature takes gradually to extinguish the inferior race, 
and to substitute an improved, mixed race in the place of it ? 

" Some of us undertake to defend slavery out of the Bible, and to 
justify it by the exami^le of the i)atriarchs. Very well ; if the example 
of the patriarchs is to justify me in holding slaves, will it not also justify 
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There are some little fiimily secrets that ought not to be spoken of 
before everybody." 

" Pity," said the ottier, " you had not thought of that before. In that 
case, you might haye let I)ick Johnson alone. All I insist upon is, 
thal^ batinff the lack of a little hyi)ocrisy and grunace, and making due 
allowance for a little extra goodnature, he is not so yery much worse 
than his neighbours." 

" But," retorted the New York editor, " as a southern man and a slaye- 
holder, can you undertake to say that such conduct as his— this attempt 
to put blacks and whites on an equality— is not dangerous to the insti- 
tutions of the country ?" 

" Not so dangerous by half," was the prompt reply, " as the attempt- 
ing to comminde and confound with the mass of the slayes the children of 
free fathers, inheriting from the father's side a spirit not yery consistent 
with the condition of servitude. What do you think is likely to be the 
consequence of having among our slaves the descendants of such men, 
for instance, as Thomas Jefferson ?" 

"Thomas Jefferson ! nonsense !" exclaimed the New Yorker. 

"Nonsense or not, I can only say, that I once saw a very decent, 
bright mulatto woman, at least three-quarters white, sold at auction, 
who claimed to be a granddaughter of that famous ex-presidentL and, as 
far as resemblance goes, her face and figure sustained her pretensions. 
At any rate^ the woman brought an extra hundred dollars or so beyond 
her otherwise market value, as the purchaser facetiously observed, on 
account of the goodness of the breed." 

The two northern passengers seemed a little shocked at this story, the 
force of which the^ attempted to evade by insistinK that the woman 
must have been an impostor, and that perhaps this ^ea was got up for 
the very purpose of enlivening the sale. 

" Weil,^ said the other with a laugh, "that certainly is very poasible. 
Gouge and McGrab were unquestionably shrewd fellows, and in the way 
of trade, up to almost anything." 

My interest in the conversation was here redoubled. Gouge and 
McGrab ! McGrab was the name of the slave-tntder by whom my wife 
and child had been purchased and transported to Augusta, and it was as 
his property that my axent formerly employed in that business had 
obtained the last trace of them. 

I hastened to inquire when and where it wa0 that my feUow-passenger 
had witnessed this sale of Jefferson's alleged granddaughter. 

" O, at Augusta^ in Georgia^ some twenty years since/' was the answer. 

" And pray," I asked, " who is this McGrab that you speak of ? I have 
an interest in getting some trace of a slave-dealer of that name." 

He readily replied that McGrab was a Scotchman by birth, but a 
South Carolinian by education, engaged some years ago, along with his 
partner Gouge, in the supply of the southern market with slaves. The 
nead-quarters of their traffic was at Au^sta. McGrab scoured the 
more northern slave-states^ attending sheriffs' and executors' sales, and 
driving such private bargains as he could to keep up the supply, which 
he forwarded from time to time to his partner Grouge, who attended 
chiefly to the business of selling at Augusta. But the partnership had 
been many years dissolved, and McGrab himself a long time dead. 
Gouge was still Uving at Augusta^ retired from business, and one of the 
wealthiest men in the place. 

"I ought to know something," he added, aside to me, "of these men 
and their business, for in my younger days I was three or four years 
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their clerk and bookkeeper, and for a while their nartner. I owe old 
Gouge a grudge, and if you have any claim against tnem, and I can any 
way assist you, you shall be welcome to my services." 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

The stage coach stopped for dinner at a dirty, uncomfortable tavern, 
the management of which seemed to be altogether in the hands of the 
slaves, of whom there was a great superabundance, the landlord being a 
sort of gentleman guest in his own house. The head servant of tiie 
establishment, a large, portly, sofb-spoken mulatto, but very shabbily 
and dirtily dr^sed, seemed, for some reason or other— perhaps from my 
poUteness to him— to take quite a fancy to me. Afber dinner he callea 
me aside, and inquired if I was acquainted with the gentleman who had 
sat opposite to me at the table. This was the supposed planter, my sta^ 
companion, in his younger days, as he had informed us, clerk and book- 
keeper, and afterwards partner, of Gouge and McGrab. " No," I 
answered, "I did not know him, except as my fellow-traveller from 
Charleston ; I should like very well to know his name." 

'* As to ms name," said my mulatto friend, " it would not be so easy 
to tell that He goes by a good many names. Most every time he 
comes this way he has a new one. Have a care of him, master ; he's a 
gambler. I thought Td tell you, lest you might get cheated by him." 

As this information seemed to come from pure good-will on the part 
of my informant, I had no reason to distrust its correctness. I knew 
very well that gambling was not only practised in these southern slave 
states, as it is in the overgrown capitals of Europe, as a means of re- 
lieving the enntd of idleness, but that here, as there, a regular class of 
professional gamblers had sprung into existence, who Uvea by fleecing 
the unskilful and unwary. It was by no means unusual for members 
of that fVatemity to have all the external marks of gentlemen ; nor was 
there any improbabihty in the su^estion that my new acquaintance 
belonged to it. 

Though he had incUned to differ, in the course of the morning, from 
our two northern companions on some questions of politics and mo- 
raUty. I could not but admire the grace and art with which he con- 
trived, in the course of the afternoon, to worm himself into their confi- 
dence. When the stage coach stopped for the night at^another tavern. 
still more dirty, uncomfortable, and every way untidy— if that ooula 
well be— than the one at which we had dined, he proposed, after supper, 
a game of cards by way of whiUng away the time. The other two were 
reidy enough for it, and the three were soon busy at the game, in which 
they were joined by one or two planters of the vicinity, who hapi>ened 
to be lounging about the house. For mvself, I positively declined to 
join them, declaring that I never touchea a card, and never played at 
anv game for money j and perceiving from my manner that I was quite 
inflexible on that pomt, the alleged gambler remarked, with some sig- 
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nificaace, that I had taken a very wise and safe resolution for a stranger 
travelling through the southern states. 

After watching the game for some time, I retired to bed ; and rising 
pretty early the next momine, since the journey was to be renewed at 
five o clock, I found them still at it : the two northern dupes haggard 
with want of sleep, and their very lengthened faces, distorted wi^ ill- 
suppressed anxiety and suffering, seeming to have ^own ten years older 
in that single night They bore, in fact, but a distant resemblance to 
the two spruce, sleek gentlemen with whom I had ridden the day be- 
fore. The other seemed as fresh and self-possessed as at the moment 
he had sat down ; and as I entered the room, he took up and pocketed, 
with a graceful nonchalance that was quite admirable, the last stakes, 
and as it proved too, the last money, of his two companions. 

Having sat down, as I afterwards learnt, with only ten dollars in his 
pocket, as his whole means and stock in trade, he had made a good night 
of it. In the morning he had not less than two thousand, besides a fine 
mulatto boy of fifteen or sixteen, whom one of the planters had made 
over to him by way of squaring accounts. 

Finding our two comnanions quite drained, he insisted upon paving 
their tavern bills himself, and upon lending each of them fifty dollars, 
as a fund to go upon till they oould obtain further remittances; and 
this he did with as unconscious an air of sympathy and commiseration 
as if they had lost their money by some accident, instead of his having 
himself been the agent of their loss/by means, not merely of his superior 
coolness and skill, out probably also by some other tricks of his profes- 
sion. Not the master, who tosses a dollar to his slave by way of Christ- 
mas present, could do it with a greater air of generosity. 

It was curious to remark the crestfallen air of the Boston cotton- 
broker and the New York editor, after the loss of their mono/. The day 
before, thej had held up their heads ; they had had their opinions, and 
prett jr positive ones, too ; nor had they been at all slow or modest in 
asserting them. To-day they seemed quite sunk into nobodies, the 
stijOTening all taken out of them, moody and silent, with nothing to say 
about anything, eyeing the person to whom their money had been 
transferred, and to whom, the day before, they had paid such court as a 
rich planter, with a singular mixture of dishke and terror, much like 
that with which I had often seen an unfortunate slave eye a master 
whom he feared and hated, but firom whom he felt it impossible to 



Indeed I could not but think, that strip those two northern gentle- 
men of their fine clothes, and set them up in their present crest-fallen 
and disconsolate condition on the auction-block of Messrs. Gouge and 
McGrab, or some other slave-dealers, especially with the cool, keen eye 
of theur late depredator upon them, and they might very easily have 
passed muster as two "white niggers," born and bred in servitude, and 
stupid fellows at that, easily to be kept in order, and from whom very 
little mischief or trouble need be apprehended. 

Finding these two disconsolate individuals sad, solemn, and as dry as 
a squeezed lemon, and quite insensible to all his efforts to amuse them, 
the gambler, whose victims they had become, directed his conversation 
to me. I cannot say but that I decidedly enjoyed their predicament 
** O, my fine fellows," said I to myself, " you now have a little experience 
what a nice thing it is, this being stripped and plundered ! You think 
it mighty hard to part with a few hundred dollars, the earnings, by 
means I don't know how particularly honest, of perhaps only a few 
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weeks— moneir lost, too, Bot less by your own ODnseatms folly, than by 
the skill and tricks of a man more knowing and adroit than yourselTes. 
Now learn to sympathise with multitudes of poor feUows«in natural 
gifts and endowments not so very much, if at au, ^our inferiors — some 
of them, indeed, vastly your superiors^regularly stripped and plundered, 
minute by minute^ hour by hour, day by day, week oy week, month by 
month, year by year, through a whole lifetmie ; and that, toa by pure 
fraud and force, without any consenting foUy on their part ; plandered, 
too, not only of the eaxnings of their hands, but, it may be, of the very 
wives of their affections, and dsildren of their love, sent off to a slave- 
auction to suit the convenience, or to meet the necessities, of the men 
tjwt ctdl themselves their owners : and with just about as much right 
and title of ownership as this gambler has in you— the right of the weak 
over the strong, and of the cia% over the simple V 



CHAPTEE L. 

As the late clerk, bo(^-keeper, and partner of Gouge and McGrab, now» 
as it seemed, professional blackleg and gambler, might be able, from his 
former connection with that respectable slave-trading firm, to afford me 
information essential to the search in which I was engaged, 1 received his 
advances very gradouslv. In fa^t, the manliness of sentiment which he 
had evinced the day berore in the defence of his favourite candidate for 
the vice-presidency had inclined me in his favour ; and as to his present 
pursuits, I was disposed to think them quite as honest and respectable 
as the slave-trading business in which he had formerly been engaged, or 
as the slave-breeding business, by which so many southern gentlemen 
of unquestioned respectability gamed at least a part of their livelihood. 

I found him, indeed, a very agreeable companion, free, in a great 
measure, from those loc»I provmcialisms and narrownesses almost uni- 
versal among even the best educated and most liberal-minded Americans ; 
keen in his observations, acute in his judgments (a vein of sly satire 
running through his conversation), but good-natured rather than 
bitter. 

Such was the beginning of a companionship which gradually ripened 
into something of a conMential intunacy. I did not conceal from Mr. 
John Goiter (for that was the name by which he chose to be known to 
me) my knowledge of his rather dubious profession ; at the same time, 
I was willing to accept, at thdr full value, his graces, talents, agreeable 
parts, and the frequent indications which he gave, at least in words, of a 
naturally generous and kindly disposition. Why not make allowance for 
his posiUon and circumstances ? Why not regard him with as much 
charity as is asked generally for slave-holders ? 

As if to confirm me in this toleration, by which he was evid^itly not 
a little flattered, and to which he did not seem much accustomed, in the 
course of a second night's st^page, in a ramble by moonlighl^ Mr. 
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Center having at hand no more pigeons to pluck, let me pretly folly 
into hJB history. 

It appeared that he was the son of a wealthy planter, or of one who 
had once been wealthy, and who, while he lived, had maintained the 
i^utotion of being so. He had, of oourse, been brought up in habits 
of great provision and extravaganoe. His hterary instruction had not 
been neglected, and he had been sent to travel a year or two in Europe, 
where he spent a great deal of money, and fell into very dissipated habits, 
and whence he was recalled by the death of his &ther, whose estate^ 
when it came to be settled, proved insolvent, the plantations and daves 
being covered by mortgages, and a large family of children left wholly 
lumrovided for. 

Thus thrown entirely on his own resources, he had great difficulty in 
finding means to live. The general resource of decayed families was to 
emigrate to the new lands of the west ; but this was hardly possible, 
unless one could take a few slaves with him, and he had none, nor the 
means of procuring any, his cluuracter for proftision and extrava^^ce 
being too well established for any of his father's old friends to be willing 
to trust hiuL Indeed, since the estate had turned out insolvent, it was 
curious to remark, notwithstandinjg his father's numerous acquaintance, 
and the ostentatious hospitality with which for so many years he had 
kept open doors, how very few friends the family had. 

Being a good scholar, he might have found occupation as tutor in 
some &mily ; but this was looked upon as a servile position, incompatible 
with the digni^of a southerner, and only fit to be filled bv fellows from 
the north. " The Eomans, you know"— so he remarked to me—** in- 
trusted the education of their children to slave pedagogues ; we eenerally 
0st ours from New England." As to going into mercantile businesB. 
^t would require capital ; and that business, too, was mostly engrossed 
by adventurers from the north, who generally procured meir clerks 
and assistants from the same ouarter. 

At length, unable to do anv oetter, he had obtained employment from 
the rich slave-trading firm of Gouge and McGrab, rising presently to be 
their first clerk and bookkeeper, and being finally admittcKl as a partner. 

But this kind of business he had found objectionable on several ac- 
oounts. In the first place, it was not considered respectable, though on 
what grounds he was puzzled to telL He could well understand how I, 
an Englishman, and even how one of these Yankee fellows— if it were 
possible to find one, which might be doubted, with courage enough to 
say that his soul was his own— might find something objectionable in this 
business of trading in human muscles and sinews, buying and selline 
men, women, and children, at auction or otherwise. For hunself, he did 
not pretend to any great piei^ or morality, he lefb that to the other 
members of the firm. McGrab was not actually a Methodist, but his 
wife and children were devoutly so, and as the old man himself fre- 
quently attended their meetings, the Methodists expected to get him, too, 
at last. Gouge was a very devout Baptist, who had been regulariy oon» 
voted and dipped, and had built a cnurch at Augusta, almost entuely 
at his own expense ; but with all his piety he had never been able to 
see any harm m the business, buying and selling fellow church members 
with as little scruple as the mere unconverted heathen. Indeed, Gouge 
thought slavery and slave-trading a very good thinff every way, not only 
in the concrete, but in the abstract also. Didn't St Paul say, ** Slaves, 
obey vour masters?" And didn't that settle the question that some 
were to be slaves, and some were to be masters, and tint tiie slaves b^-^ 
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nothing to do but to obey ? Such was the way that Gouge reasone(L 
putting the matter with wonderful force and unction ; so much 6o,'tla&i 
once— when on a visit to New York in search of three or four prime 
house-servants, who had been purchased in Baltimore, but had broken 
prison the night after, and whom Gouge had traced to that city-7-falliiig 
mto an argument on the subject at the hotel where he was stopping, and 
having a very grave address and clerical aspect, he had been mistaken 
by a clergyman, who happened to be present, for a D.D., and had been 
invited to preach on the divine origin of slavery, in one of the most 
fashionable churches of that city. 

" Still," said Colter, " in spite of the reasoning and the texts of my 
pious partner, I never have been able to approve either of slavery or the 
slave trade in the abstract. What, indeed, could be more contemptible, 
tlwn for a parcel of intelligent and able-bodied white folks to employ 
their whole time, pains, and ingenuity, in partly forcing partly teasing, 
and partly coaxing a set of reluctant^ unwilling negroes mto half-doing, 
in the most slovenly, slouchy, deceptive, and unprofitable manner, what 
those same white people might do fifty times better, and with fifty times 
less care and trouble, for themselves ? Viewed thus in the abstract, the 
whole system, I must say. seems to me a very pitiflil affisdr. But in 
what respect the slave traders are less respectable than the slave raisers, 
or the slave buyers, I am unable to see ; and yet it is a fact that Mr, 
A. B., of Virginia, who only saves himself from emisration and a 
sheriff's sale by selunK every year a half a dozen or so of prime young 
hands, male and female, for the southern market, pretends to look with 
a certain contempt on the trader to whom he sells them, while Mr. 
C. B., of Georgia, who invests all his surplus cash, and all that he can 
borrow besides, in the purchase of fresh slaves, pretends to look with a 
similar contempt on tne trader of whom he buys them.'' For some 
reason or other,-— so Mr. Colter humorously remarked,— the old maxim, 
that the receiver is as bad as the thief, did not seem to hold good of the 
slave trading business \ for what reason, except that it is so much easier 
to see the mote in a neighbour's eye, than the beam in one's own, he was 
quite unable to telL 

Then, a^n, there were things about the trade very unpleasant. To 
be sure, with the worst part of it he had little to do. The buying up 
the slaves in the more northern states was principally managed by 
McGrab. The getting them away from their homes, and the separation 
of families, was often a troublesome and disagreeable business ; at least 
it would nave been to him, though McGrab never complained of it 
The principal management of the sales at Augusta had been in the 
hands of Gouge, who understood, as well as anybody, showing off the 
stock to the best advantage. Very rew persons could out-do him in passing 
off a fconsumptive or scrofulous hand as everyway sound, or a woman 
of fort^-five for a woman of thirty. His (Colter's) share 01 the business 
had chiefly consisted in having charge of the slave pen at Augusta^ 
where the stock was kept to be fatted and put in order for market. 
Indulgence and plenty were the order of the day at the pen, the object 
being to keep the people as cheerful, and to put them into as good phght 
as possible. Yet some scenes would occur there — ^such as the separation 
of mothers and children hitherto kept together— rather distressing to a 
man of sensibility, like himself; so said Colter, la/ing his hand upon 
his heart, with a sort of theatrical, mocking air, which made It difficult 
to tell whether he was in jest or earnest. ** To confess the truth," he 
added, '* I always had a foolish susceptibility about me to the tears of 
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women and children, which a little unsuited me for the business. Not 
being by any means nious, Tve tried my hand at several things, first 
and last, but have had too much respect for the memory of my mother, 
who instilled into my youthful mind a great veneration for religion, to 
make any pretensions to thatv—I was not able, like my partner Gouge, 
to shelter myself behind St. Paul and the patriarchs ; and mv natural, 
carnal, unconverted heart, as Gouge said, would sometimes betray me 
into very bad bargains. 

'* In fact, the first serious quarrel that I had with mv partners— and 
which led to my going out or the concern— grew out of an incident of 
that sort. McGrab had brought in a superior lot of people from North 
CaroUua^ and among them an uncommonly fine younz woman^ with 
a nice little boy, just old enough to talk— very light mulattoes ; m fact 
they might have passed for white. The deep melancholy of her creat 
black eyes, and, in spite of a sadness which no smile ever enlivened, the 
sweet expression of her face, made an impression on my susceptible heart 
the very first moment that I saw her. I should have desired to retain 
lier as my own, but this I knew was a piece of extravagance to which my 
partners woula never consent, especially as I was already indebted to 
the firm for two other girls selected from the stock. She had evidently 
been raised very deUcately, the body servant of a lady whose goods had 
been sold on execution; and McGrab, relaxing into a mm smile, 
chuckled over her as about the finest piece he had ever^purchased— and 
such a bargain too ! He had bought ner and her boy for five hundred 
and fifty dollars, while she alone was worth at least two thousand, and 
the boy might sell for a hundred more. She understood needlework 
very well, and would fetch a thousand dollars any day as seamstress or 
"body servant ; but at least twice as much, said McGrab— winking with 
one eye at Gouge,* whose solemn face tighted up into a sort of smile at 
the anticipation— at least twice as much in the New Orleans market as 
a fancy article ! '* 

Struggle as I might, it was impossible for me, at these cruel words, 
to suppress a deep sigh. The keen eye and quick observation of Colter 
had not fsdled to perceive that the mention of the young woman and 
her child from North Carolina had touched me in some tender point, 
tind he seemed to have dwelt with more detail on the incident, as if with 
dosisn to probe me. 

"What is the matter?" he exclaimed, coming to a stop, and looking 
me full in the face. "You seem to be strangely affected. If you are 
going to sigh and mourn over every handsome young woman sold as a 
fancy article in the New Orleans market, you will nave a pretty sad 
time of it." 

It wa^ only by the greatest effort that I controlled my voice, to in- 
quire if he remembered the young woman's name. 

" O, yes," he repUed ; it was some time ago,— twenty years, I dare say • 
but names and faces I very seldom forget. The girl, I think, was called 



porl 
feet 



At the sound of that dear name m^; heart beat violently ; but sup* 
ortins myself against a tree under which we stood, " Can you reool- 
ict " I asked, " the name of the child ?" 

" Let us see," swd my companion, reflecting for a moment " O, yes, 
I have it. I think she called the child * Montgomery.' " 

That was the name we had given to our boy, out of compliment to 
Cassy's kind mistress; and I no longer doubted that it was of my wifd 
and my child that he spoke. 

o 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Mastering my emotion as well as I couliL I begged Colter to go on 
with his story. £ut this he was in no hurry to do. 

"Tou seem,** he said, eyeing me closely, "to have some more than 
ordinary interest in this afl&ir. You mentioned, I recollect, this not 
being your first visit to America, but that you had formerly travelled 
here, some twenty years aga Twenty years ago you must have been a 
young man, and young men are easily captivated; and vou young Eng- 
lishmen, wnen you set among us, notwithstanding all we hear about 
EngUsh virtue and decorum, are no more anchorites than the rest of 
us. But even the chaste Joseph, or Scipio, or the Pope of Bome him- 
self, might readily be pardoned for melting a little before such attrac- 
tionsTrhere is a soft, winning, captivating way about some of those 
girls that n^es them perfectly irresistible. I don't wonder at the 
envy, rage, and jealousy of our white women; they can't help being 
conscious of their own inferiority in these respects. Of course, it makes 
them cross and fractious,— natural enough; but that does not help the 
matter, nor render them any the more agreeable. So they have to be 
content with being mistresses of the house and the servants, while some 
slave girl, black, yellow, or white, as the case may be, is mistress of their 
husbuids' affections. ' 

*' There are a good many of these girls whom it is Quite enough to 
spoil the temper of the best-natured woman in the world to have in the 
house with them. 

" As to this Cassy, in whom you seem to take such a particular inte- 
rest, she would do credit to anybody's choice. I say this as both con- 
noisseur and amateur in these matters, and indeed professionally, as a 
dealer in the article,— in all which respects I reckon my opinion to be 
worth something. The boy was a fine boy^ too. I wonder who his 
father was ! Fact," said he^ looking me full in the face, with a comical 
sort of an air, "I shouldn't be surprised if there was some resena- 
blance!" 

Perceiving, however, that his attempted jocularity did not suit the 
temper of my mind, and his keen glance aetecting, probably, the tear 
that stood in my eye, he modified his tone a Uttle. 

" They do, sometimes, get a tight hold of our hearts. It is all very 
well for us to lord it over the men, as if they were brutes, monkevs, in- 
ferior animals : but the women are venr often too much for us. Why, I 
have known, before now, the most fierce, brutal, savage fellow, wno 
feared neither God nor man, made a complete baby of— as manageable 
as a tame bear who dances to order— by some Uttle black or yellow oirl 
of fifteen or twenty, who has thus contrived to play the Queen Estner 
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on the plantation, and to stand often between the fury of her lord and 
master and the backs of her dingy kindred. This is one of its allevia- 
tions not much dwelt upon by those who undertake to apologise for 
slavery, but which, perhaps, does more than everything else put toge- 
ther to infuse a certain modioum of kindly feeliag into the relation of 
master and slave. That is the way that nature takes to bring both 
master and slave to their natural equality. Cupid, with his bow and 
arrows, is the sworn enemy of all castes and patridan distinctions. 

" Pray, sir, did you ever read Edwards^ s Sistory of the West 
Indies r 

"Yes, I have." 

" Then, perhaps, you recollect an ode inserted in it, addressed to the 
Sable Venus. Edwards, you know, was a Jamaica planter, a grave his- 
torian, an advocate of tne slave trade, perfectly orthodox on that whole 
subject, but a man of sense and observation, experience and sensibility, 
who had both seen and felt too much to undertake to found an argu- 
ment for slavery, such as we hear now-a-days, on the pretended anti- 
pathy between the races, and who^ in wishing to give a correct view of 
the state of things in the West Indies, thought it best to assume the dis- 
guise of verse and allegory. Happening to meet with the book, lately, 
at Charleston, the ode quite struck my fancy, and, by way of joke, I 
vnrote oflf several copies, and sent them to a number of our leading 
southern statesmen at Washington. I dare say I can repeat it, pre- 
serving the ideas at least, if not always the words, and changing, as I 
did in my copies, the scene from Jamaica, where Edwards lays it, to 
this meridian, which it suits just about as well." 

So saying, he repeated, with a sort of mock earnestness suited to 
their tone, the following stanzas, of which he afterwards gave me a 
copy:— 



THE SABLE VENUS. 



Come to my bosom, genial fire, 

Soft sounds and lively thoag^hts inspire ; 

Unusual is my tiieme ; 
Not such dissolving Ovid «mgv 
Kor melting Sappho's glowing tongoe-r 

More dainty mine I deem. 

Sweet is the beam of mondng bright. 
Yet sweet the sober shade of night. 

From rich Angola's shores j 
V^hile beauty, clad in sable dye. 
Enchanting fires the wondering eye. 

Farewell, ye Paphian bowers ! 

O, sable queen ! thy wild domam 
I seek, and court Vaj gentle rdgu. 

So soothing, soft, and sweet ; 
Where melting love, sincere delight, , 
Fond pleasiire mdy joys invite, 

And unpriced raptures meet. 
O 2 
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The prating French, the Spaniard proud, 
The double Scot, Hibernian loud, 

And sullen Engrlish own 
The pleasing softness of thy sway. 
And here transferred allegiance pay. 

For gracioushs thy throne. 

From east to west, o*er either Ind, 
Thy sceptre sways : thy power, we find. 

Beyond the trojrics felt » 
The blazing sun, that gilds the zone, 
Waits but the triumphs of thy throne. 

Quite round the burning belt. 

Wlien thou, America to view. 

That vast domain, thy conquest new. 

First left thy native shore, 
Bright was the mom and soft the breeze ; 
With wanton joy the curling seas 

The beauteous burden bore. 

Thy skin excelled the raven's plume. 
Thy breath the ftagnrant orange bloom. 

Thy eye the tropic's beam ; 
Soft was thy lip as silken down. 
And mild thy look as evening sun. 

That gilds the mountain stream. 

The loveliest limbs thy form compose. 
Such as thy sister-Venus chose 

In Florence, where she's seen : 
Both Just alike, except the white- 
No difference at all at night 

The beauteous dames between. 

O, when thy ship bad touched the strand. 
What raptures seized the ravished land < 

From every side they came ; 
Each mountain, valley, plain, and grove. 
Haste eagerly to show their love ; 

Right welcome was the dame. 

Vurginia's shouts were heard aloud. 
Gay Carolina sent a crowd. 

Grave Georgia not a few j 
No rabble rout. I heard it said 
Some great ones Joined the cavalcade ; 

The muse will not say who. 

Gajr goddess of the sable band. 
Propitious still this gratefU land 

With thy sweet presence bless : 
Here fix secure thy constant throne ; 
We all adore, and thee alone. 

The queen of love confess. 

For me, if I no longer pay 
Allegiance to thy sister's sway, 

I act no fickle part : 
It were ingratitude to slight 
Superior kindness. I delight 

To feel a grateful heart. 
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Then, playfiil groddess, cease to change. 
Nor in new beauties vainly raug^ ; 

For whatso'er thy hue. 
Try every form thou canst put on, 
1*11 foUow thee through every one j 

So staunch I am, so true. 

Do thou in gentle Phihia smile, 
In artful Beneba beguile. 

In wanton Mimba pout. 
In sprightly Cuba's eyes look gay. 
Or grave in sober Qnashaba, 

I still should find thee out. 

" There," said he, repeating the last stanza, and giving to it all the 
benefit of a verjr graceful elocution, " that's a chorus equal to anything 
in Tom Moore, in which three quarters of our young men, and a gooa 
many of the old ones, too, for that matter, might join, and yet half of 
them, perhaps just fresh from love-making to some sable mamorata, 
Tvill talk to you about the antipathy of the races, and just as Ukely as 
not, wind up with a discourse on the horrors of amalgamation ! What 
a world of cant, humbug, and hypocrisv, we do live in ! " 

As I remained silent, he still went on,—" Supposing, though, this 
Cassy to have been a sweetheart of yours, — and I can't conceive why 
else you show so much interest in her,— still I can hardly set you down 
as a votary of the sable Venus. She rather belonged to the white race ; 
but, you know, here at the south, we reckon all slaves as 'niggers,' what- 
ever their colour. Just catch a stray Irish or German girl, and sell her, 
—a thing sometimes done, — and she turns a nigger at once, and makes 
just as good a slave as if there were African blood in her veins." 

" If" I said, commanding myself as well as I could, "you really sup- 
pose I have any such interest as you speak of in the girl and her child, 
you might as well leave off this fooling, and tell me what became of 
them. We will, if you please, discuss these matters of antipathies, and 
amalgamation and the sable Venus, which you seem so fond of, at some 
other more convenient opportunity." 

" "Well," said he, " so far as I personally am concerned, I stand quite 
clear. If I had actually foreseen that, twenty years after, I was to be 
hauled over the coals by yourself in person,— and, having been watching 
your eye for the last half hour. I judge you to be one I should not care 
about quarrelling with, — I could not, on the whole, have done better by 
the girl than I did. 

" Should I say that I made no amorous advances to her, you would 
scarcely beheve me. I did ; but she replied with such a mere agony of 
tears and entreaty, as quite extinguished all my passion, and converted 
it into pity. 

" I soon found that her most immediate and pressing source of suffer- 
ing was the apprehension lest she might be separated from her boy, and, 
indeed, there was some occasion for it. A New Orleans trader, with 
whom we had often dealt, had evinced a great di^osition to buy her. 
After a careful examination of her person, taking more liberties than I 
shall care to mention to you, he pronounced her a prime wench, a first- 
rate article, A number one, extremely well adapted to the New Orleans 
market, and he offered to pay two thousand dollars for her, cash, which 
Grouge agreed to take, provided he would give an additional hundred 
dollars for the boy. But the trader did not want the boy, who would 
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only be a drawback upon the value of tiie woman when lie came to sell 
her : at least, so he pretended, and he insisted that Hie boy ought to be 
thrown into the bargain. A lady of Augusta, in searcdi of a small boy to 
bring up as body servant to her infant son, offered to give seventy-five 
dollars ior him. The chance seemed to be that the boy would be sold to 
the Augusta woman, ana the mother to the New Orleans trader. Aware 
of this, in the greatest distress she api^ealed to me to save her from this 
separation. It so happened that duimg Gouge's absence at a sheriff's 
sale some ten miles m the country, where he tiiought some bargains 
misht be picked up, a lady and gentleman called a;t the pen in search of 
a female attendant for the lady. The gentleman was a Missiseippi 
planter, resident somewhere in the neighbourhood of Yicksburg, return- 
mg home with his new wife, whom he had lately married at the north. 
I pointed out this Gassy to their notice, and she besieged them with 
pressing entreatiesi, making the Uttle boy kneel, and put his tiny hands 
together, and pray first the lady, and then the gentfeman, to buy him 
and his mother, and not to let the New Orleans trader take his mothi^ 
awayfrom him. 

'' The lady, after due inquiries of Cassy as to her acoomplishments and 
capabilities, declared her to be just the person ^e wanted. Shd had 
been bred up at the north, did not like niters, and could not bear to 
have a black wench about her ; whereas tmis one, she said, was as nice 
and as white almost as a New England girl, and the boy might seen be 
taught to clean the knives, wait aJt table, and make hims^ otherwise 
useful. 

" 1 offered to take, for the two, two thousand and fifty dollars: a price 
which the husband thought enormous. He could buy three first-rate 
field hands for that. Somebody that was not quite so young and good- 
looking would answer his wife's purppse just as well, and misht perhaps, 
too, be a safer bargain all round— an intimation clear enough to me, but 
which the wife did not seem to understand. She still insisted lu^n 
buying Gassv ; and being yet in the honeymoon, she carried the day ; 
and the bill of sale was signed, the money paid, and the mother 
and child deUvered to their new owners, just as Gk>uge rode up to 
the pen. 

" When the hard-hearted M rascal found out that I had stAd. the 
mother and child together for twenty-five dollars less than he could have 
got by selling them separately, you can't imagine what a ftiss he jsaui&. 
This pious Baptist church member, who had been mistaken in New 
York, as I have told you, for a doctor of divinity, thrown quite off his 
balance, cursed and swore like a pirate. If I had fairly given them away 
he would not have been more abusive. I should have thought that for 
the moment at least he had fallen from grace, only that was no part of 
his creed. He was no Methodist ; he and McGrab used to have some 
warm disputes sometimes on that head. McGrab thought that even the 
best man might sometimes fall away ; but Gouge inmsted verypodtively 
upon the perseverance of the saints, of whom he did not doulyt himseu 
to be one. 

" I dwelt upon the hardship of separating the mother and her child, 
and told Gouge he ou^ht to be satisfied, as we made a handsome profit 
on the transaction as it was. I had ascertained — so I told hiso. — i^aii 
the woman Was pious, and that-, apart from her dread of being separated 
from her child, she had a oreat horror of being sold for the New Orleans 
market; and I insisted^ that as a matter of reli^on and conscienoe it 
was better.to dispose of her, as I hadndone, to a private fEonUy, aodmuost 
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ppohMy a kind mistress, than to sell her to the New Orleans sla^re- 
trader. Here I thoug^bt I had my pious partner at advaatage, and I 
followed it up by quoting the text, ' Thou sbalt not oppress the widow 
and the fktherless/ Though I was not so well read in the Scriptures as 
Gouge, it came into my mmd as quite to the purpose. But highly in- 
dignant that such a graceless fellow as I, who belonged to no church, 
and made no pretensions to have anvreligion, should presume to dictate to 
him on that subject^ Gouge turned upon me with a perfect fury. The 
t^ct, he said, did not apply. He had once had a long talk on that very sub- 
lect with Parson Softwoius. As slaves could not be married, there could 
be-'So the parson thoueht->no widows among them ; and as to the chil- 
dren, not being bom in lawftil wedlock, they could not become fatherless 
— ^for thev had no fathers— being in the eye of the law. as he had heard the 
learned Judge Hallett observe from the bench, the children of nobody. As 
to j)ious nigsers, that was all moonshine ; he did not believe in any such 
thing. He Delonge<L in fact, to a pret^ numerous sect in these parts, 
called Anti-mission Baptists, or Hard Shells, who don't think the liord 
ever intended the heathen to be conyerted, or negroes to be anything but 



ag such a ftiss about parting from her child, that Gouge i 
a piece of great nonsense. Wasn't she young enough to have a dozen 
more? 

" The upshot of the matter was, what with Gouge's brutality and 
parse-proud insolence, and my hot temper, which I had not then learned 
so well how to command, that we soon got into a violent quarrel, which 
ended in my siving him a caning on the spot, and of course in the 
breaking up of the iMurtnership. 

"I was, indeed, quite too soft for that business. As to the men, I 
should have done well enough with them ; but the women, old and 
young, were always ^tting up such scenes^ and were sdways so ftill of 
complaints about bemg separated from theur daughters^ and their mo- 
thers, and their babies, ana their husbands, that to a man who had the 
leasti of a tender spot in his heart it vras perfectly intolerable. 

" Thus ousted from the slave-trading business, it became necessary for 
me to find some other occupation; out that was not so easy. The 
occupations that a southern gentleman can adopt without degradation 
are very few indeed. My manners, address, the good songs I could 
sin^, and good stories I could tell, had made me rather a favourite in 
society ; and as I never drank, and understood a thing or two about 
cards and dice, billiards and faro tables, I was able to replenish my 
pockets in that wav ; and finally, for want of a better, that became my 
regular profession.^ 

* And," said I, wishing to pay him off a little for his late tantalisings, 
" is this one of those few occupations which a southern gentleman can 
adopt without degradation P" 

"The gentility of gambling can't be denied," he said, " since it is very 
freely practised by the larger part of southern gentlemen. Once in a 
while the l^iislatures are seized with a fit of penitence or virtue, and 
pass laws to break it up : but nobody ever thinks of paying any atten- 
tion to those laws, or attempting to enforce them, except, now and then, 
some poor plucked pigeon, who undertakes to revenge himself in that 
way. But though gambling is just as genteel as slave-holding, some- 
how or other, by an inconsistency like that in the case of the slave- 
traders, we who make a profession of it, though we associate constantly 
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with gentlemen, are not I must oonfess, reckoned to belong precisely to 
that class, except, indeed, we get money enough to buy a plantation and 
retire." 

" It is charged," said I, " upon those of your profession, that, not con- 
tent with the fair chances of the game, you contrive to take undue 
advantages." 

''Yes ; and so do half of the gentlemen players, as far as they know 
how. and have the opportunity. There is always a tendency, in games 
of chance, to run a little into games of skill. Suppose we do plundtf 
the planters— don't they live by plundering the negroes ? What rights 
have they to complain ? Isn't sauce for the goose sauce for the gander? 
I tell you. our whole system here is a system of plunder from beginning 
to end. 'Tis only the slaves, and some of the poor whites who own no 
slaves, who can be said to earn an honest living. The planters live on 
the plunder of the slaves, whom they force to labour for them. The 
slaves steal all they can from the planters, and a good many of the pcK>r 
whites connive at and help them in it. A parcel of blood-sucking 
Yankee pedlers and New York agents overrun our country, and carry 
oflF theur share of the spoils ; and we who have cool heads and dexterous 
hands enough to overreach the whole set— planters, Yankees, and New 
Yorkers— we stand, for aught I see, upon just as sound a moral basis as 
the rest of them. Everything belongs to the strong, the wise, and the 
cunning ; that is the foundation-stone of our southern system of society. 
The livmg upon the plunder of others is one of the oreanic sins of 
this community ; and the doctrine, I believe, has been advanced by a 
celebrated northern divine, that for the organic sins of a community, 
nobody is individually responsible. Now, if this good-natured sort of 
doctrine, which, for my part, I don't find any fault with, is going to 
save the souls and the characters of Gouge and McGrabj or of the plan- 
ters who patronise and support them, shan't we professional gentlemen 
also have the benefit of it.P 



CHAPTEE LU. 

It was not very diflScult to discover under the volubility and vivacity, 
a little forced, of this philosophical blackleg, into whose intimacy I had 
been so suddenly introduced, a deep-seated and bitter chagrin, and even 
shame, at living as he did ; however he might urge, by way of apology, 
that it was only one of the appUcations of the fundamental principle of 
every slave-holding commumty. This, indeed, was an idea upon which, 
he seemed to pride himself, and upon which he dwelt with a good deal 
of pertinacious ingenuity. To gain a living by the plunder of the weak 
and simple wa^ he admitted, in the abstract, not to be defended. Yet, 
if he did not do it, somebody else would. His abstinence would not 
save them. The weak and simple were destined to be plundered ; and 
plundered they would be by somebody. Bred up as ne had been to 
extravagant habits, could he be expected to renounce an employment— 
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liable indeed to some fluctuations and uncertainties, as well as to some 
moral objections, but, on the whole, one that paid— and to run the risk 
of starving, just to gratify his conscientious scruples ? He trusted, he 
said, that, though a professional gambler, he had a conscience. nAs^ 
quarrel with Gouge and MoGrab, and his abandonment of the slave* 
trading business, at which he might have made a fortune, was, he 
thought, evidence enough of that. But there was a limit to all things. 
A man must live, and live by such means^ too, as his position and gifts 
allow him to adopt ; and, all things considered, he did not see that he 
could be expected to give up hi& profession any more than the slave- 
holders their slaves. Not can I say that I did, either. 

On the whole, besides the necessity I was under of using hirn^ and the 
additional information he might give me in the search in which I wa» 
engaged, there was something in his straightforward, downright way of 
looking at things, as well as in his lively conversation and agreeable 
manners, which rather pleased me. 

I therefore proceeded to make a return of his confidence^ at which he 
seemed to be a good deal flattered. Complimenting his sagacity, I 
admitted my inhmacy with a female slave, many years ago, whom, 
from his description of her, and the circumstances he nad mentioned, I 
believed to be the very one whom McGrab had purchased in North 
OaroUna^ and whom he had sold to the Mississippi planter ; and I added, 
that I believed her boy to be my child. What was the name of the 
planter, and could he aid me anv further in findins them out P 
** And suppose you find them,'^ he aske<L " what do you intend to do ?" 
"Buy them/' I answered, " if I can, and set them free." 
** Better think twice," he replied, " before you set out on any such 
adventure. Time, you know, makes changes. You can't expect to set 
back the young girl you lefk in North Carolina O, the deceitml 
baggage ! Didn't she tell me, with tears streaming down those great 
black eyes of hers, and such an air of truth that I couldn't help believing 
her, that she had a husband, the only man she had ever known anything 
about, who was the father of her child, and who hadbeen carried off by the 
slave-traders a year or two before, and whom she expected yet to meet, 
by some good providence, somewhere in the south ! J)on't flatter your- 
self with the idea of an^ constancy to you. Even had she wished it, it 
could hardly have been m her power. Like as not you will find her. if 
at all, grown as plump as a beer-barrel, housekeeper, and something else 
besides, to her miaster ; or may be, by this time, cook or washerwoman, 
and the mother, as Gouge said she might be, of a dozen additional 
children, and perhaps with an agreeable variety of complexions ; though, 
for that matter, slave-women of her colour are in general mighty 
squeamish and particular— quite as much so as the white women— as to 
any connection with men of a darker hue than themselves." 

!Painful to me as these suggestions were, I could not but admit their 
high degree of probability. To what might not twenty years of servi- 
tude have reduced the wife of my heart ! To what humiliations, dis- 
honours, miserable degradations, corrupting connections, might she not 
have been subjected, tempting as she was by her innocence, beauty, and 
gentleness, and exposed, vdtnout the least shield of law, religion, or 

Sublic opinion, to tne unbridled appetite, I do not say of any lecherous 
ebauchee, but of any polygamous patriarch, amorous youth, or luxu- 
rious respectability wno might have the fancy or the means to purchase 
her! 
It made my heart grow sick and my brain spin to think of it. 
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" And then the boy " oontmned my tormentor. " If yon had him as 
I saw him ; a bright little fellow, just able to speak, ftill of life and joy, 
and unable to understand what made his mother cry so^ you might hope 
to make something of him. He was a child sodi as nobody need oe 
ashamed of. But what do you suppose he is by this time, with the 
benefit of a slave education ? K my dear sir, you intended to act the 
father by him, or the friend by ner, you should not have left them all 
this time in slavery." 

I hastened to ezphun. in general terms, that my leaving them as they 
were was, at the time of my separation from them, a thing entirely b^ 
yond my control ; it was not in my power to do otherwise ; but that, so 
soon as I became poeseased of the means, I had made every effort to 
discover and to purchase than ; tiiat I had traced them to Aupista, 
where all due to them had been lost ; but that the clue which he had so 
unexpectedly and aoddentallv put into my hands, had recalled all the 
past, and, as I was unmarried, childless, and with nothing else in par- 
ticular to occupy my thoughts, had inspired me with fresh desire to find 
them out, and, if possible, to malLC them free. 

"Quite a romantic fellow, I see," rejoined my companion; ''quite 
another Dick Johnson. True enough, tne idea is not very agreeable of 
of having one's children kicked, cuffed, and lashed through tiie woiid 
at the discretion of brutal overseers, peevish mistresses^ or drunkeo, 
cross-gained masters, with no possible opening to rise if they wouliL 
and with no chaiice before them but to propa^Bte a race of slavea. I 
dare say it seems so to vou. with vour English education, and especially 
as you have not any kwf ul children for your affections to fix upon. 
But here we don't mmd it. A man is expecjted to sacrifice his own i^ri- 
vate paternal feelings, if he has any, for the good of the class to wludi 
he b^ngs. I dare say, in the course of time, the only represenda^ 
tives of many of our most dutinguiidied southern statesmen and 
wealthiest families will be found among their slave descendants. 

" Take m v advice^ and ^ve over a ridiculous, Quixotic expedition. 
However, if you wul persist in it. I will help you what litue I can. 
The Mississippi planter, to whom the girl and her child were sold» was 
named Thomas. I have seen him several times since in my travels. 
Indeed, some handsome sums of money have before now passed tcom. 
his pocket to mine. He still lives, or did lately, at no great distance 
from Yidcsburg. I have friends in that town to whom I will give you 
letters, and by whose assistance you can find him out. Perhaps your 
girl and her boy are still living in his family. But have a care that you 
don't catch a Tartar." 
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CHAPTEE LHL 

liSAViNa my new acquaintance behind at Augusta^ wher& as he said, 
be had business to attend to. and provided with the letters which he had 
promised me, I set out for Vicksburg. 

Great was my ioy at once more ^tting on the track of the lost ones ; 
yet I could not but be harassed with many distressing doubts and un- 
certainties as to what, eyen if I found them, might foe the results of my 
search. 

The first part of my journey from Augusta led me through a district 
worn out and partially abandoned; a fac simile, — and from the sam^ 
causes,— of what I had seen so much of in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Crossing the Oconee, and presently the Oakmulgee, I reachea a new 
country, of which the earliest settlements did not date back more than 
twenty years; but which already presented, here and there, specimens 
of the destructive agricultural system of the south, in gullied fields^ 
especially on the hill sides, from which the soil had been completdy 
washed away, over which still stood erect the blackened trunks of tiie 
tenants of the original forest, killed by the process of rardhng, but 
which, though dead and blasted, remained vet nrml^ rooted in the soU, 
stelmly smiling, as it were, over the scene of destruction ; the virgin soil, 
at first so fertile, having been washed into the neighbouring hoUows, 
and leaving exposed nothing but a barren surface of red and arid clay. 
Can there be a more striking symbol than one of these abandoned 
fields, — iitie dead, ^iant trunks still towering over it, as if by way of 
memento of what it once was,— of the natural effects of the plundering 
system upon which the whole oi^anization of the slave-holding states is 
based, and which extends even to the land itself, rifled of its virgin 
strength by a shiftless system of ignorant haste to be rich,— and then 
abandoned to hopeless sterility ? 

Having crossed the Flint, I entered then upon the primitive forests, 
the hunting-grounds of the Greeks, but from whicn the insatiable 
ci4>idity of the greedy Georgians, backed by the power of the federal 
government, was already preparing forcibly to expel t^iem, — a thing soon 
after effected,— in order to replace the wild, free tenants of the forest by 
^aus of miserable slaves purchased up and kansferred from the worn-out 
heUck of Yirginia and the Carolinas. 

Upon presently reaching the banks of the Alabanui, I emerged tram. 
these soon-to-be-violated solitudes, and thence to the tianks of the Mis- 
sissipni, traversed a country which the Indians had been already com- 
pelled to resign, and which was rapidly filling up with a most miscella- 
neous population from the more northern slave states; scions of the 
" first famiUes " of Virginia^ with such numbers of slaves as by some 
hocus-pocus they could save from the gra^ of their creditors, coming to 
refbund their fortunes in this new country ; gangs of slaves sent out 
under overseers by the wealthier slaveholders of the old states, to open 
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new plantations, where their labour might be more productive ; Georgia 
" Crackers," with their pale, tallow-ooloured visages ; with other wretch- 
ed specimens of white poverty, ignorance, and degradation, coming from 
North Carolina^ squatters on these new lands ; Yankee traders, anddoctors, 
and lawyers, quacks, and pettifogsers, with land speculators, slaTe- 
traders, gamblers, horse thieve^ ana all kinds of adventurers, including 
a reasonable mixture of Baptist and Methodist preachers, — all, except 
the preachers, and not all of them, with but one idea in their heads, the 
growing rich suddenly; and with but two words in their mouths, 
namely, " niggers " and cotton. % 

It was, indeed, in these new settlements, had one leisure and curiosity 
for the purpose, that the slave-holding system of the United States 
mizht be seen operating unrestrained, and exhibiting its true character 
and richest development. All the old slave states had been originally 
planted as free communities on the British model, slavery having been 
superinduced thereupon as an excrescence or accessory ; and, bv trsulition 
and habit, there still remain in those states.— though fast dying out. 
under the influence of the slave-breeding business,— some j^ood ola 
wholesome English ideas. But the states of Alabama and Mississippi 
have been thoroughly slave states from the beginning, filled up by a 
oolluvium of immigrants from the older slave states, mostly young men 
who, in leaving their homes, would seem to have left behind them, bs 
mere prejudices, every principle of humanity, justice, or moderation, 
ready, like so many ferocious sharks, to devour every thing and every- 
body^ and even each other. Nowhere'' in any part of the globe calling 
itself civilized, I doubt very much if anywhere, at any time, have 
ferocious enormities, and cold-blooded murders, with pistols, rifles, and 
bowie-knives, been so much a matter of every-day occurrence. Nowhere, 
between Lynch law committees on the one hand, and private murderers 
on the other, has life been so utterly insecure. As to the security of 

I)roperty, let the New York merchants who have traded to those states, 
et the English holders of Mississippi bonds, answer. Not that the 
holders of those bonds deserve any commiseration. Those securities were 
created,— and the purchasers of them knew it, or ought to have known 
it, — ^to raise Ainds with which to enable the Mississippi planters to 
increase their stock of slaves ; and it is but a righteous retribution, that 
Englishmen who lent their.money for so nefanous a purpose should be 
cheated out of every penny of it. 

In the older slave states, the slaves living often on plantations on 
which they were bom. and the connection between them and their 
owners being frequently hereditary, they cannot but establish certsdn 
ties of sympathy with those owners more or less strong, and customs of 
indulgence, and especially family relations among themselves, which 
have a partial operation to alleviate their condition. But in the mi- 
gration southward, accomplished to a great extent through the af^ency 
of slave-traders, all these ties and connections are broken up ; all the 
horrors of the African slave-trade are renewed ; all the rudiments of 
ideas previously existing in Maryland and Virginia, and North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, that the negroes, after all, though they be 
slaves, are still men, and as such entitled to a certain degree of human 
sympathy and regard, and even to be looked upon as capable of im- 
provement, of reUgious instruction, and perhaps, sometime or other, of 
liberty; these shoots of the sentiment of numanity, which, though ten- 
der, and, as it were, scarcely daring to show themselves, and nipped, of 
late, by disastrous frosts, yet give promise and hope of a rich future luur- 
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vest,--all these germs of consolation, in the transfer of the wretched 
slaves to the states of which! now speak, are assiduously plucked up as 
pernicious weeds in the nettle-bed of slavery. Every better sentiment, 
every voice of sympathy, is carefully extinguished, tne idea being sedu- 
lously inculcated by courts, and legislatures, and poUticians, and news- 
papers, and by at least half or more of those who call themselves minis- 
ters of the Gospel, that the negroes are in nature, what they are treated 
aa being— mere merchandise, mere property, mere animals, intended to 
be used like horses and oxen, in makmg cotton, and like horses and 
oxen, to be kept for ever under the yoke, the bridle, the goad, and 
the whip, never fit for or capable of being anything but slaves. 

The old English idea that Ubertv is to be favoured, — that idea which 
abolished slavery in Europe, and which once had considerable influence 
on the courts and legislatures of the more northern slave states,— has, 
in these new hotbeds of cotton and despotism, been totally extinguished. 
Once a slave, a slave for ever, — black father or white father, whatever 
the complexion,— beyond the possibility even that the slave-owning 
parent shall be able to emancipate his own children. Such is the dia- 
boUcal doctrine of despotism, announced by Chief Justice Sharkey, — 
and never was judge more significantly named,— from the bench of the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi. And ahready this doctrine begins to 
find many advocates among the inhabitants of the new slave-breeding 
Guinea, mto which Yir^nia and Maryland have degenerated; nor, 
when the pinch comes, will there be wanting northern merchants eager 
to please tneir southern customers ; northern poUticians, for the pros- 
pect of office, read^ to worship Satan himself; northern editors, who 
publish papers for circulation at the south ; northern doctors of divinity, 
ready to yield up, if not their own mothers, — for though he mi^ht say 
it in the neat of the moment, not even the famous Dr. Dewey is quite 
brave enough to stick to that,— yet, at all events, ready to surrender 
their own brothers into servitude, to keep the slaveholders quiet and 
good-natured : plenty of such supple took will not be wanting to preach, 
throughout the pretended free states, subscription to the pei^tuity of 
servitude as the comer-stone of the American (Jnion ! 

Let those who would trace the onward march of American slavery 
since the time of Washington and Jefferson, call to mind the difference 
between the principles avowed by them and those set up at the present 
day by the Mississippi Sharkeys and Virginia slave-breeders lor the 
market, who nominate the presidents, dictate the legislation, make tools 
of the poUticians, and aspire, not unsuccessfully, to control the moral 
and reUgious sentiment of America ! ^ 
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CHAPTEE LIV. 

As I entered the town of Yidcsbur^, an appalline prospect met my 
eyes : five men hanging by the neck, just swung on, as it would eeem, 
from an extempore gallows, and strug^ing in the agonies of death; a 
militaiy company drawn up in arms ; a band of black musicians play- 
ing ''Yankee Doodle ;" a (70wd of by-standers, of all ages and oolonrs, 
a^arently in the ffreotest state of excitement ; and a mi.ntic woman, 
with a young child in either hand, addressing herself, with vehement 
gesticulations, to a man who seemed to have the direction of the pro- 
oeedtogSj and whom I took— though I did not perceive that he wore 
any omcial dress or badge — ^to be the high sherifTof the county. 

On reaching the hote( I learnt, however, to my great astonishment, 
that this was no regular execution by process of law, but entirely an 
amateur performance, got up by a committee of citizens, headed by the 
cashier of the Planters' Bank,— one of those institutions whose bonds 
are not unknown in England, though I beUeve they bear no particalar 
price at the present mwnent,— the very person, in fact, whom, firom the 
office he had assumed, I had supposed to be the high sheriff. I learnt 
all this with astonishment, because the victims had appeared to be 
white men. Had they been black or coloured, their bemg hung in 
some paroxysm of popular paision or fear would not in the least nave 
surprised' me. 

Inquiring a little further into the history of this singular proceeding, 
I was told that the men who had been hung were ^unblers, part of a 
sang of cheats and desperadoes by whom that town nad long been in- 
fested; that the citizens, determined to tolerate such a nuisance no 
longer, had ordered them to depart, and, when they refdsed to do so, 
had proceeded to force their houses and destroy their gambhng tools,— 
an operation which the gamblers resisted by force, firing upon their 
assaimnts, and having actually shot dead a leading and very estimable 
citizen, in the act of forcing his way into one of the nouses. 

The gamblers, however/nad all been taken, except two or three, who 
had managed to escape. The blood of the companv was up. The sight 
of their smughtered leader, copious draughts of brandy, the reool^ 
tion of their own losses at the gaming-table, and the dread of being 
challenged and shot, or shot without bemg challenged bv the gamblers, 
two or three of whom were known as very desperate fellows,— all these 
motives co-operating, and it being very doubtful whether, if the matter 
was referred to the legal tribunals, those who had riotously broken into 
the houses of other people, even with the professed object of destroying 
roulette-tables, might not run auite as much risk of condemnation as 
those who had fired, even with fatal effect, upon their burglarious as- 
sailants. All these things considered, it had finally been determined, 
as the shortest and most expedient method of settiing the business, to 
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take the guulders to the skirts of l^e town, and to hang them theare on 
the instant. 

To those, indeed, aocostomed to the cmt proceedings of the slave code, 
xmder which susplcicm senres for evidence, and power usurps the place 
of judidal discrimination, all the delays and formaJities of the ordmary 
administrati<m of penal jurisprudence must seem tedious and absurd; 
and hence the constantlj increasing; tendenoyin the south to substitute, 
in the place of that adnunistration, in the case of white men as w^ as of 
slaves, the summary process of Lynch law. It is vain, indeed, to exftect 
that men constantly nardened and brutalized in the struggle to extort 
from their slaves the utmost driblet of unwilling labour, and accustomed 
freely to indulge, as i^ainst these unresisting victims, every caprice of 
brutal fury, should retain any very delicate sense of the proprieties of 
justice as among themsdves. 

Before I had yet learnt more than a general outline of the story, the 
principal actors m this affair, finding it necessary to sustain theur dig- 
nity and to recruit their self-reliance by fresh draughts of brandy, 
reached the hotel at which I was stopping. They were followed by the 
woman, with the two Httle children, whom I had noticed as I passed the 
idaoe of execution, and whom I now found to be the wife of one of the 
victims. It was in vain that she besought permission to take down and 
to bury the body of her husband. This was denied, with brutal threats 
that any person who dared to cut them down till they had hung there 
twenty-four hours, by way of example, should be made to share their 
fate. Such, indeed, was the passionate fu^ of the multitude, that the 
poor woman, in alarm for her own life, fled to the river wmk, ani 
placing her two children in a skiff, entered herself and pushed ofi^ 
thinking this a safer course than to remain longer at Y ioksburg. 

After the tumult had subsided a little, I showed the bar-keeper the 
direction of the letter of introduction I had brought, and inquired if he 
knew such a person. 

No sooner had he read the name than his face assumed an expression 
of horror and alarm. "Do you know that person?" he eagerly in- 
quired. 

I told him I did not. This was my first visit to this part of the coun- 
try. The letter had been given me by a g^itleman whom I had met at 
Augusta. 

" JPray don't mention the name" he replied; "say nothing of it to 
anybody. This letter is addressed to one of the persons whom you saw 
hung as you came into the town. He kept a roulette table, no ^oubt. 
and understood a thing or two ; but was a genwous-hearted soul for all 
that ; and every way quite as much a gentleman as half those concerned 
in hanging him. Should you mention his name, you might yourself be 
seized as one of the gang, and huns with the rest." 

Congratulating myselr on this lucky escape, I then ventured to in- 
quire of the bar-keeper if he knew a planter m that vicinity of the name 
of Thomas. 

There had been, he told me, a planter of that name,— and from the 
account he gave of him, I was satisfied it was the one of whom I was in 
search,— who lived formerly a few miles off; but within two or three 
years past he had moved to a distance of some fifty miles, in Madison 
county, up the Big Black, 

The friendly bar-keeper aided me the next day in procuring a horse, 
and I set out for Madison county, again passing, as i left the town, the 
five murdered gamblers still swinging from the s^lows. 
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Proceeding up the Big Black, I presently found that the spirit of 
extempore hanging was by no means confined to Yicksburg, but raged as 
a sort of epidemic m all that part of the state of Mississippi. 

The counties of Hinds and Madison were excited to a pitch of terror 
borderins on madness, by the rumour of a slave insurrection. Some over- 
seers, lurking among the negro cabins, had obtained some hint of a con- 
spiracy; and two white steam-doctors from Tennessee, through the instiga- 
tion of two or three of the regular craft, — who regarded these " steamers," 
with no little jealousy and indication, and who insisted that they were 
nothing but horse thieves in disguise,— had been arrested, along with 
two or three negroes^ as concerned in the plot. 

A vigilance committee and volunteer courts had been speedily or^ 
nized, and tho black and white prisoners condemned to death. Brou^t 
out to be hanged, they had been urged to confess, which they had done 
very extensively, in the hope, probably, of saving their lives ; and from 
their confessions, dressed up by the lively ima^nation of the court and 
the bystanders, the plot, whether real or imaginary, had been made to 
assume a most alarming shape. 

According to these confessions, it was not a mere negro or servile plot, 
but had been got up by a gang of white desperadoes, negro thieves, 
horse thieves, gamblers, and other ingenious gentlemen who lived by 
their wits, to wnom were ascribed ideas as to the rights of the cunningest 
and the strongest— precisely those to be expected in a slave-holdmg 
community. They were to put themselves at the head of the insurgent 
nes^ffoes, were to rob the banks, and thus, like so many Catalines, to 
malce themselves masters of the country. 

Unable to reach my destination the first day, I sought hospitality for 
the night at the house of a planter, one of the most respectable men, as 
I was afterwards told, in all that vicinity, but who, instead of putting 
himself forward, as was expected of him, to take the lead in unravelling 
the plot and punishing its authors, had chosen to remain quietly at 
home. 

He had great doubts, I found, whether there was, in fact, any i)lot, 
and whether the whole thing was not a chimera of the imagination. 
Alarms of negro plots, founded on alleged overheard conversations, and 
throwing everybody, especially the women and children, into the most 
horrible panics, were as much epidemics, he told me, all through the 
«outh, as the autumn biUous fevers. He was too much accustomed to 
those alarms, which had always, so far as he knew, ended in smoke, or 
the hanging of a few negroes on suspicion, to pay much attention to 
them. Yet he admitted that the increasing number, at the south, of 
desperate and uneasy white men, without property or the means to 
acquire any, might be hkely, as the present resource failed of helpine 
one's self to a plantation by squatting on Government lands, to leaa 
hereafter to fVightful commotions. 

We were quietly discussing this subject over a cup of tea^ when two 
or three truculent-looking white men rode up to the nouse ; and one of 
them, dismounting, handed a dirty and rumpled piece of paper to my 
host. 

As he read it, his brows began to lower. It was, in fact, a summons 
or requisition from the committee of vi^lance for his speedy personal 
appearance before them, bringing with him, also, the stranger — ^meaning 
me— who had been traced to his nouse. 

Upon his inquiring of the bearer what the oommittee of vigilance 
wanted of him, the answer was, that his not taking any port m the 
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proceedings had been thought very strange, and that some of the 
confessing prisoners had stated something by which he was impUcated. 

To all this he cooUy replied, that he was ready to answer for his con- 
duct before any re^lar court, but he did not recognise the authority of 
the committee of Yigilance. \As to this gentleman, my guest,'' he con- 
tinued, '* I am a justice of the peace, and if you will bnng proof against 
Imn of any violation of the laws, I wiU issue a warrant for his arrest ; 
but, except on some lawful warrant, I shall not suffer him to be taken 
from my nouse/* 

The only ground of suspicion against me seemed to be, that I was a 
stranger, who ought not to be allowed to traverse the country, in its 
present state of alann, without giving an account of myself. But as my 
host did not think this a sufficient ^ound for the issue of a warrant, the 
messengers of the vigilance committee shortly departed: not witnout 
furious threats of returning soon with men enougn to take us both by 
force> and pretty plain intimations that after this resistance to the 
authority ol the committee, which could be looked upon in no other 
light th£a as plain proof of our concern in the plot, we could reasonably 
expect nothing short of hanging. Six white men and eighteen negroes, 
they added, had been hung already, and many more had been arrested. 

No sooner had these fellows gone, than I turned to my host to thank 
him for his protection ; but almost before replying to me, he ordered two 
horses to be saddled. "I wish I could protect vou," he added; " but 
though I mean to stand a siege inyself, and shall rely, if compelled to 
surrender, upon my numerous friends and connections to shield me, it 
would not be safe for you to remain. 

" Your horse is hardly fit for a new start ; but I will give you a fresh 
one, and will send yours back to Vicksburg. You shall have my negro 
man Sambo for a guide. He knows the country well, and, if anvbody 
can, will carry you safe to the banks of the Mississippi, for which you 
had better make by the shortest cut. Steamboats are passing continually 
up and down. Get on board the first that comes along, and forego your 
travels in these parts for the present." 

No sooner said than done. In fifteen minutes I was again on the 
road; and travelling all night, under the skilful guidance of Sambo, fol- 
lowing unfrequented paths, swimmins creeks and rivers, and fording 
swamps, by morning we reached a lonely wood-yard on the banks of the 
river, where the steamers were accustomed to stop for fuel. Before 
long, a boat bound to New Orleans made its appearance, and, upon a 
signal for that purpose, she checked her course for the moment, and sent 
a skiff to take me on board. 

A few days after arriving in New Orleans, I read in the newspapers 
how the house of Mr. Hooper— for that was the name of my generous 
host— had been attacked ; how he had barricaded his doors and win- 
dows ; had wrapped his infant child in a feather bed, and, not venturing 
to employ any of his slaves to assist him, had alone defended the house, 
keeping the assailants at bay for some tune, and dangerously wounding 
one of their number : nor mid he surrendered till the breaking of his 
arm by a musket-ball had made it impossible for him any longer to load 
and fire. His case— as I afterwards learned, when he was brought before 
the vigilance conmiittee— had been a subject of vehement controversy ; 
but as his connections were numerous and powerful, the committee did 
not dare to proceed to extremities against mm. 
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CHAPTEE LV. 

Haviko written a letter of inquiry to Mr. Thomas, since the dis- 
turbed state of the country had interrupted my personal yisit, while 
waiting an answer, passing in one of my walks through a principal 
street of New Orleans, I was attracted to enter a large warehouse, where 
a sale of slaves was going on at auction. 

The auctioneer was enasaged at the moment in the sale of plantation 
hands and mechanics. There stood on the block a blacksmith, a first- 
rate hand, as the auctioneer described him, who had paid his master, as 
rent for himself, twenty dollars a month, clear of all expenses, for the 
last five years ; and upon whom the bid had already risen to fifteen 
hundred dollars. A report, indeedj circulated in the room, that he had 
already paid that sum. out of his extra earnings, to purchase his 
liberty ; winch amount nis master, a Bostonian, settled in Kew Orleans, 
had coolly pocketed, and had then sent the man to be sold at auction. 
The circulation of tnis story checked the bidding, since this breach of 
faith, it was thought, might provoke the man to run away, l^e auc- 
tioneer steadily denied the truth of it : but being called upon to ask 
the man himself, he refused to do so, observing, with a laugh, that the 
evidence of a slave would not be received against his master. 

My attention was presently attracted to a group of female slaves, ap- 
parently of a superior class, and most of them very light-coloured. 
One woman, in particular, soon fixed and absorbed all my attention. 
Those eyes ! That mouth ! Her figure was more plump, and fuller ; 
the face was older than I remembered it ; but her raven hair, and pearl- 
like teeth perfectly preserved, still gave her a youthful aspect. Her 
height was the same, and there was me same grace in ev er y gesture and 
movement. I watched her with the intensest interest. Was it possible 
that I oould be mistaken? No: 'twas she.— 'twas Gassy.— 'twas the 
long-lost wife I sought ; found at last ; but where ? 

]n*ess, reader, to thy heart the wife of thy bosom, and thank God 
tiiiat you were both bom free ! After twenfy years' separation, I had 
again found mine, ripe in womanly beauty, exposed for sale in a slave 
auction room ! x et even there, reduced to that depth of degradation 
and misery, she was still calm and self-collected ; evidently, by her 
manner, imposing a certain restraint on the crowd of licentious idlers, 
callous spe<mlators, and anxious inquirers after human conveniences, 
to whose inspection, and now gross, now rude, and now teasing inquisi- 
tioou she, in common with the rest, was subjected. 

The present, however, was not a moment to give way to feeling. It 
was necessary to act. Summoning up all my energies, I rapidly con- 
sidered with myself what course I best might adopt. To draw Cassy's 
attention to myself in any way would be a hazardous operation ; for I 
felt certain that as I hadreoognised her, so she would not fail to recog- 
nise me; and so public and peculiar a place as a slave auction room 
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was hai^y 9, desirable spot for our first interview, which, oonusg upon 
her, with even greater surprise than upon myself, might have led to a 
scene very embarrassing, if not hazardous. 

Looking round the room, as these thoughts ran through my mind, 
whom should I see, as if fortune or providence had determined to 
favour me, but my late acquaintance, Mr. John Colter, who was walk- 
ing about the room examining the various groups of slaves, especially 
the females, with the air, to use his own expression, of both connoisseur 
and amateur, and with pretty evident indications of his own opinion as 
to his special competency to pass judgment as to the value of the 
article. 

Catching mv eye almost at the same instant that mine rested on hinL 
he approaaied me with an air of much interest and inquired what I 
did there, and what had been the success of my Mississippi travels ? '* I 
feared," ne added, in a low tone, "when I read the account of that 
hangins affiedr in tne newspapers, that I had got you into a scrape. I 
am glad to find you know now to take care of yourself. Here m the 
8outn-weet it is pretty necessary to have one's eye-teeth out, and one's 
eyes open." 

"You are just the man," I answered^ "whom I wanted to see. Your 
assistance may now be mvaluable to me. I have found her ! She's 
here!" 

"Here! The denoe she is! Where? Offered for sale? Have yon 
bought her?" 

I pointed out Cassy as she stood with the otherivomen, with down- 
cast eyes, and apparently absorbed in thou^t. Colter prided himself 
on the strength of his memory, never forgetting, as he said, a faoe which 
lie had once seen; but what could his memory be, in this case, compared 
to mine ? After two or three glances at her, he admitted that likely 
enough I might be correct; but. to make all sure, while I walked in 
another direction, he approached her, called her by name, reminded her 
of Augusta and the slave prison there, and fully satisfied himself, in a 
short oonverBation, that she was in fiAct the same pers<»i about whose 
sale he had quarrelled with Gouge; and that person, from circum- 
stances already mentionecL I was satisfied was my Cassy.' 

Upon his inquiring of ner why she was here, and if she was now to 
be Bold ? she answerea, that she was brought here for that purpose; but 
that they had no right to sell her, for she was free. Her former owner, a 
Mr. Curtis, had given her tree papers maaij years ago ; but he was lately 
dead, and oertain^ersons^ daixning to be ms heirs, were now attempting 
to sell her. 

Colter promised to inquire into the case, and to befriend her in the 
matter; for which she expressed great gratitude, adding that she had 
all along felt confident that heaven would send her aid in some shape. 

He then hastened to report to me ; and while he and I w^re still dis- 
onsBing the subject, and considering what was best to be done, the 
auctioneer, having nnished the sale of the plantation slaves, began upon 
thegroup of females in which Cassy stood. 

The one first placed upon the auction block was a finely-formed black 
girl, neatly dressed, her good-humoured feoe well set off by a brig^t- 
ooloured handkerchief twisted turban-fashion about her head. Though 
apparently -very young, she held in her arms, and caressed with much 
fondness, a qprightly infant of seven or eight months, quite richly 
dressed, and of a colour a good deal lighter than the mothers. 

" Jemima.," i^onted the auctioneer, *^ first-rate ohambermaid ; hold 
P 2 
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your head vm, my dear, and let the gentlemen see you; broughi up in 
one of the nrst families of Yirnnia, a good seamstreas, too''-— reading 
from a paper or list containing the names and descriptions of the arti- 
cles on sale—*' only fifteen years of age, warranted sound and healthy in 
every particular I '^ 

*' And do you sell the pappoose too. mother and child in one lot ?** 
asked a thin, squint-eyed, nard-featured fellow. 

" Tou know the law don't allow us," said the auctioneer with a wink, 
** to offer the mother and child separately. Whoever buys the girl has 
the privilege to take the child, if he chooses, at the usual rate— a dollar 
a pound tar sucklings, thats the regular price everywhere; that 
you know, old fellow, as well as I. You've bought 'em before now, I 
reckon." 

This drew out a laugh at the expense of the questioner, who, how- 
ever, did not seem to notice it ; and the auctioneer having nodded assent 
to his inquiry, whether, if not so taken, the child might be had sepa- 
rately, the sale went on. 

" Only three hundred dollars offered," cried the auctioneer ; ^ only 
three hundred dollars for this first-rate chambermaid and seamstress, 
raised in one of the first families of Virginia, sold for no fault, only to 
raise the wind." 

*' Pretty oommon case with those first Virginian fiunilies," said a 
voice from among the crowd ; ** they only live by eating their niggers 

" Warranted"— so the auctioneer went on, without noticing the La- 
terruption, which raised another laugh among some of the company— 
** warranted healthy, sound, and honest" 

" But no virgin," responded the voice fix)m the crowd— a sally which 
provoked another and still more violent explosion of lauehter. 

" With privilege to take the child at a dollar a pound," continued the 
auctioneer. '' Three hundred and fifty! Four hundred ! Thank you. 
sir," with a bow and a bland smile to the bidder. " Four hundred ana 
fifty? Did I hear it? Four hundred and fifty! Five hundred! Can't 
pause, gentlemen: great heap of 'em here to sell to-day. All done at 
five hundred? Five hundred! Going! Five hundred dollars for a 
prime Virginia wench, who benns young, and promises to be a great 
breeder; only five hundred dollars! why, upon my honour, gentle- 
men," pausing, and laying his hammer across his breast,—'* upon my 
honour,"— this with a very decided emphasis,—" she's worth seven hun- 
dred and fifty for anybody's use; a nandsome, young, j^ood-natured, 
stout, and healthy chambermaid and seamstress, raised m one of the 
first families of Virginia, and sold for only five hundred dollars I We 
shall be obUsed to stop the sale, gentlemen, if you don't bid better. All 
done at five hundred dollars ? Going at five hundred dollars ! Grone 1" 
And the hammer fell. " Gone for five hundred dollars^ and mighty 
cheap at that, to Mr. Charles Parker." Here a fat, JoUy-looking, 
youngish gentleman stepped forward, and the black ^L looking in- 
tently at hmi, and as if pleased with his appearance, smiled confidingly 
on her new purchaser. " Mr. Parker, of course, takes the child," uie 
auctioneer continued, addressing his clerk; ''add thirty-five dollars for 
the child, at a dollar a pound." 

"Not at all!"— so the purchaser interposed; and as he spoke, how 
suddenly and sadly the girrs countenance fell I " Pve bought her for a 
wet-nurse ; I don't want the brat— wouldn't take it as a gift." 

I oould see, as he spoke, how the mother's arms closed on the ohUd, 
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9S if with a oonvulBive grasp. I expected a scene, but the same little 
squint-eyed, hard-featured fellow, whom I had noticed before, stepped 
up to the purchaser, saying in a whisper, ** Take it— take it ! Til take 
it off your hands, and give a dollar to boot/' 

As the purchaser cast a doubting sort of a look at him, some one in 
the crowa remarked, " O, that* s old Stubbings, the nigger baby broker; 
he makes a business of buying nigger babies; he's ^ood !" And so, ac- 
cepi<»ng the offer, Mr. Parker took possession of his new purchase, the 
~'oung mother's smiles returning, with a profusion of thanks and " God 
>le8S ye's," when she found she was to taike the child with her ; wholly 
unaware, as she seemed to be, of the understanding by which the infant 
was to become the property of Stubbings, the speculator in that line, 
who promised Parker, m a few whispered words, to arrange matters so 
as to take the brat off quietly the next day, without giving the girl a 
chance to make a fuss. 

** And now, gentlemen," said the auctioneer, well satisfied, apparently, 
that the affiur just dis]x>sed of had ended so quietly, " I have now to 
offer you a most rare chance for a housekeeper.** Here he read from 
the list, — '' Cassy ; understands housekeeping in all its branches ; per- 
fectly trustworthy, and warranted a member of the Methodist church ! 
I can't exactly say. gentlemen, that she's young, but she's in excellent . 
preservation for all that. Answers to the English description of * fair 

.* You needn't lau^h ; she's next door to white — she answers, I say, 

to the English description of ' fair, fat, and forty.' Step up, Gassy, girl, 
and show yourself I " 

O, my God ! What did I not suffer at that moment ! Tet it was 
necesssary to be quiet. 

Cassy had been separated A*om the group where I had first seen her, 
and brought forward by some of the assistaiits of the auction-room, to- 
wards the place of sale. But instead of mounting the block, as directed, 
she stood still beside it; and as all eyes were drawn towards her, she 
spoke out in a gentle, but very firm and steady tone. How that voice, 
as familiar to my ear as if I had heard it every day for the last twenty 
years, instead of hearing it now for the first time after a twenty years' 
interval,— how it went through my heart I ** No ?" she said, *^I am 
free. By what right do you pretend to sell me ?" 

^this exclamation^ as may well be supposed, produced quite an excite- 
ment in the auction-room. As I glancea my eye rapidly over the 
oompany, it was easy to discover several who seemed to sympathize 
ynth this claim of fir^om, and the auctioneer was loudly called upon 
for explanations. 

" A very common case, gentlemen," replied the auctioneer, "very com- 
mon. The woman, no doubt, thought herself free ; no doubt she has 
lived as free for several years jpast : but that was all by the mere indul- 
gence of her late owner. He's dead, and now the heirs have taken 
possession, and offer her for sale. That's all. Step up. Gassy, step 
on the block ; you see there is no help for it. Gentlemen, who bids ?^' 

**Stop a moment !" said Mr. Goiter, who now quitted my side and 
stepped forward — " not quite so fast, sir, if you please. I appear here as 
this woman's friend. She is a free woman. Gentlemen ^1 please to 
take warning : anybody who buys her, buys a lawsuit." 

The peremptory manner in which this was spoken seemed to throw 
cold water upon the sale. Nobody made an offer, and the auctioneer, 
to shield himself from the charge of attempting to sell a free woman, 
found it necessary to go into further explanations. 
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This woman, he stated, had formerly belonged to Mr. James Curtis. » 
very worthy citizen, lately deceased, and well known to many ot tbe 
company. He had allowed her, for several years past, to live ils a free 
woman, and no doubt the gentleman-^it was Colter he alluded to^ 
might have every reason for supposing her to be so ; but the &ct was, 
dM had no free papers, or if she had any, they were not in due and 
proper form ; and Mr. James Curtis having died suddenly without a 
will, tais brother, Mr. Agrippa Curtis, of the well-known Boistcm firm of 
Curtis, Sawin, Byrne, and Co., had succeeded to all his property ; Mid 
finding his ownershipof this woman unq,uestionable, had direeted heir 
to be sold: " and here comes the owner himself,'' said the auotionear, 
** and his Boston lawyer with him : no doubt they can satisfy you as to 
the title." 

As he spoke I observed two individuals entering the reom, one a vwy 
small man, with a head about as large as that of a respectable ti^y eat, 
«nd with little wandering unquiet eyes, and a compressed, pumed-^up 
mouth, that might call to mind the said tabl^, caught in the act of 
stealing cream, but whUe seemins to anticinate a box on the ear for her 
'villany, still licking her chops all the while, as though the <»eaiii was 
all the sweeter for having been stolen. This I afterwards undentood was 
Thomas Litt^body, Esq., of Boston, counsellor at law and legal ad^viser 
of Mr. Agrippa Curtis, or Grip Curtis^ as he was more comm^mly called 
among his familiars — the principal in this business, a bald-headed man 
about fort^, theimpenetrainle and immovable stolidity of whose j^tnres 
made it difficult to form any conjecture, from that source, as to his 
character, beyond the probability of his not being likely to be carried 
away by any great excess of sensibility. 

" A very pretty story," said Colter, stopping up to these two worthies 
as they entered the room and approached the auctioneer, and eyeing 
tiiem with a look that seemed to make them rather uncomfortable. 
" The company see how it is. I am ^lad to find no LouisiBniaQ is con- 
cerned in this pitiful, kidnapping business. The woman is as free aa srou 
or L This story about the flaw m the papers is all- a humbug ; notmag 
in the world but one of your scurvy, low-lived Yankeetridos, te puJb a 
few hundred dollars into the pocket of a sooundreL Yet, to save trouble, 
Pm willing to buy off this pretence of daim for a hundred dollar& 
Come, Mr. Auctioneer, go ahead with your sale. One hundsed doHais 
— ^jhat's my bid." 

" One hundred dollars !" r^)eated the auctioneer, as if meohaaicBUy— 
" gentlemen. I'm oflfered one hundred doUars !" 

I offer this," said Colter, looking proudly round on the oompaay, 
*' to buy off these Yankee blood-suck^ and to secure tiie freedom, of a 
free woman. We shail see " he added ^ whether, under these mrcum^ 
stances, any southern gentleman will bid against me, or"— brusbiiis by 
Mr. Curtis and his lawver, and darting at them a maJign scowl,. siuA as 
I hardly thought possible from so huadseme a face—'* any swiadJiag 
Yankee either." 

Thomas Littlebody^ Esq., the Boston lawyer, started back aowB tinee 
or four paces, as if thw must have certainly been meamt for himL Mr. 
Grip Curtis, mth that ^vity and immobility which seemed t^ be a 

* ' ignea* owl- 




bid at your 
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own auotion. It's quite enough to palm off a free woman upon this 
respectable company, without turning buy-bidder at the sale ! " 

'One hundred dollars is offered, gentlemen— one hundred dollars !" 
repeated the auctioneer; but there was no further bid. 

The little sauint-eyed baby-broker, who had watched the whole pro- 
ceeding with keen interest, as if here might be a chance for him to tvariL 
an honest penny, once opened his mouth, as if eoing to bid: but at a 
look from Colter, he shut it as suddenly up as if his tongue nad been 
pricked with a bowie-knife ; and I think Colter showed him the handle 
of one from under his vest. At all events, the apparently intended bid 
died away inaudible. 

"As gentlemen don't seem inclined to i)urchase," said Mr. Grip 
Curtis, stepping forward to the auctioneer's si^, " I withdraw thi& wo- 
man from the sale." 

These words filled me with lively alarm ; but Colter's pnusticcL I 
found, had made him a match for any Yankee of the lot. Me coolly 
produced the advertisement, closing with these words, " To be sold with- 
out reserve," and insisted that the sale should go on. In this, the com- 
pany and the auctioneer sustained him ; and as no other bids were 
made, presently the auctioneer's hammer fell. " Sold," he said,. ** for 
one hundred dollars, to Mr. ■ ? " ^ 

** Cash," answered Colter, handing out one of the very hundred dollar 
biUs which he had won a few weeks before from the Boston cotton- 
broker. " Make out a receipted bill of this Boston man's cbim to this 
woman, as sold to Mr. Archer Moore, of London." 

The dUI was speedily made out, and. in spite of a certain de^ee of 
dissatisfaction visible meanwhile even through the solemn stolidity of 
the foiled BostoniaiL Colter motioning to Cassv to come with us, to 
whioh she responded with all alaority, and we three left the sale-room 
together ; but not before the laughing and good-natured auctioneer had 
another woman on the auction-block, a lady's maid of sixteen, raised in 
a good Maryland family, warranted intact, and title unquestionable, 
upon whom he soUcited a generous bid. 

I shall not undertake to describe the soene between myself and Cassy. 
when she came to recognise m me, as she speedily did, her long-lost 
husband. Her joy at the meeting was no less exalted than mine ; but 
her sunrise was greatly diminished by a confident expectation which, it 
seemed, sl^ had all along entertained, and which had formed with herti 
settled article of belief— the hope of sanguine souls easily transforming 
, itself into futh— that sooner or later she should certainl]^ again find me. 
And so, like a true wife and lover, she had kept, in all tms long absence, 
the best place in her heart empty, swept» ana samished, and waiting to 
raoeive me ; and now she clasped me to it, rather as him whose return 
from a long wandering she had day by day and night by night patiently 
eznected and waited for, than as one irretrievably lost, and unexpect- 
6d&, however welcomely, found. 

O, tie of love, and natural bond of marriage, union of hearts, whioh 
laws andpriesuy boaediotions may sanction if they choose, but cannot 
make; so neitiier can time, nor separation, nor prosperity, nor suffer- 
ing, nor all that unbridled power may infiidi. or helplessness submit to, 
nor aught save death, nor death itseli, undo thee I 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

The new mistress—into whose" hands, by the humane interference of 
Mr. Colter, Cassy had passed from the slave-pen of those pious and 
respectable gentlemen, Gouge and McGrab— was, as I knew already, 
from Colter's account of the matter, the newly-married New England 
wife of Mr. Thomas, a Mississipi)i cotton-planter. 

Bom on a little Kew Hampshire farm, the child of poor parents, but, 
like so many other New England girls, anxious to do something for 
herself, the new Mrs. Thomas, when she first became acquainted with her 
future husband, had been employed as one of the teachers at a fashion- 
able boarding-scbooL at which he Mad placed, for their education, two 
young daughters of nis by a former wife. 

The current idea in New England of a southern cotton-planter is 
very much that which prevails, or used to prevail, in Great Britain of a 
West Indian. He is imagined to be a fine, bold, dashing young fellow, 
eleaant and accomplished, amiable and charming, with plenty of money, 
ana nothing to do out to amuse himself and his friends— an idea form^ 
from a few specimens to be seen at watering-places, who, for the sake of 
dashing away for a few weeks at the north, run after by all the young 
women, and old ones too, with marriageable daughters on their hands, 
and stared at by all the greenhorns— are willing to starve, pinch, and be 
dunned at home, with now and then a visit from the sheriff, for all the 
rest of the year. 

The young Mrs. Thomas that was to be, as yet Miss Jemima Bevens, 
delighted at the idea of having captivated a southern planter, and of 
passing suddenly from poverty to riches, hastened to accept the offer of 
nis heart and fortune, which Mr. Thomas made her after a week's 
acquaintance, in the course of which they had met three times. Un- 
fortunately, she did not stop to consider that, southern planter or not, 
Mr. Thomas was old enough to be her fatner, had a vulgar, stupid, 
sleepy look, coiild not speak English grammatically, and was an enor- 
mous consumer of tobacco and brandy ; his affection, even during his 
courtship, divided pretty equally, to all appearances, between chewing, 
smoking, mint juleps, and Miss Bevens, notwithstanding his frequent 
protestations that he cared for nothing in the world but her. 

That he was really in love with her, so far as it was possible for such 
an oyster to be in love, was no doubt true ; and for a young lady without 
connections or money, dependent on her own efforts, with no charms or 
accomplishments beyond those possessed by a thousand other oompe- 
titers, and beginning also to verge to the a^e when the sinking into old 
maidhood comes to be considered as a possible, however awful contin- 
gency,— for such a young lady to be fallen in love with, even though it 
be by an oyster in the similitude of a man, is a thing not to be despised ; 
and the said human oyster having the reputation of being rich, and able 
to support her in idleness and luxury, what proportion of girls of the iige 
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and in the position of Miss Devens, whether in New England or Old, 
or elsewhere, would reftise to accept him for a husband ? 

Miss Bevens did confess to some littte misgiying on one point. She had 
a great horror of neeroes— a natural antipathy, as she thought : though 
she did remember, that when a very little ^rl, they used to frignten her 
into good behaviour by threatening to ^ve her away to an old black 
woman, the only black person anvwnere in the neighbourhood of the 
Tillage m which she was born, who hved all alone by herself, in a little 
hut surrounded by woods, where she sold root beer in the summer-time 
to the passers-by, dealt in all sortsjof herbs, as to which she was reported 
to be wondrous knowing, and had, besides, at least among the chudren, 
the reputation of being a witch. 

The idea of going to live upon a plantation where she would have 
nobody about her hardly but black people did stagger her resolution a 
little; till Mr. Thomas reassured her by suggesting how comfortable it 
was to own one's own servants, whom one could make do just as one 
pleased, and by the information that there were plenty of light-coloured 
people among the slaves, and that she should have a maid of her own 
as near white as possible— a promise on the strength of which Cassy 
had been bought for her, as already mentioned. 

The new Mrs. Thomas had pictured to herself, as her destined future 
home, an elegant villa, splendidly furnished, surrounded with beautiful 
and fragrant tropical shrubbery, except the inevitable nuisance of the 
negroes,— to which she hoped to accustom herself in time, or for which 
she was willing to accept the oran^ blossoms as an antidote,— a perfect 
southern paradise. Mr. Thomas, it is true, good, easy man, had never 

Eromised her anvthing of the sort ; but as young ladies often wiU. she 
ad taken it all for granted as a matter of course. Judge, then, or her 
disappointment, when, on reaching Mount Flat^— for that was the 
name which Mr. Thomas had nven to his plantation, determined, as he 
said, to stick to the truth, ana yet not to be out-done by any of the 
Mount Pleasants, Monticellos, and other high-sounding names of the 
neighbourhood,— judge of her surprise to find her expected villa in tiie 
shape of four log nouses, connected together by a floored and covered 
passage, without carpets, paper-hangings, or even plaster, and with roofs 
so imperfect that in every heavy storm of rain, every room of the four, 
except only that used as her bed-room, was completely afloat Some 
detached log-houses, at a little distance on either side, served as 
additional sleeping-room& and others, a Uttle in the rear, as kitehen 
and storehouses ; and stiU farther back, but still in sight of the principal 
mansion, was a long string of miserable Uttle huts, the town, as Hiey 
called it, occupied by the plantation slaves. As to shrubbery, there were 
no enclosures at all about the house, except one, half decayed, of what 
seemed to h|.ve been intended as a ^den. but which was now quite 
grown up with weeds and bushes. The nogs, the mules, a few half-starved 
cows, and a whole bevy of naked negro children, ranged freely about 
the house ; and though there seemed once to have been some attempts 
at shrubbery, that was now all ruined and destroyed. 

The former Mrs. Thomas, belonging, as she always took pains to let 
the company know, to one of the first families of Virginia, was in fact a 
very notable woman, whose masculine temper and active spirit had 
counterbalanced, so far as domestic affairs were concerned, the dozy 
disposition of her husband. By dint of bustling, scolding, and the free 
use of the oowhide, which she wielded with a grace and dexterity hardly 
to be attained except by those females who have had the advantage of a 
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thoioufi^hly soutiierB education in the best Canities, she had contrUvd to 
keep things in toleable order ; hut shortly aAsr her death, socub eix 
years before, the man whom she had employed to keep the garden and 
the grounds about the house had been token off and placed in the cotton 
field, and everything in the house and around it had since been lefb to 
ti^e case of itself; and with the results that might have been eupeoted, 
tiiere not being in the house a whcde piece of ftimiture of any aJe«Eip* 
tion, and the entire aq^ect of thmgs as untidy, uncomfortable, negieeted, 
and dilapidated as can well be imagined. 

To complete the dismay of Mrs. Thomas, and what gave a good deal 
of a shook to her New England ideas, among the black children whom 
she found running and romping in front of the house at the moment of 
her arriTal— the whole ^[roup having, in faot^ assembled to welcome home 
master and the new mista^ss— were quite a number of boya and giris 
eic^t or ten years old, naked as the^ were bom, or wildi only some nag- 
ment of a tattered and filUiy shirt hanging about them, beerimed with 
dirt, and shouting and chattering, as she said to Gassy, like so many 
im^ of the evil one himself. 

But within l^e house a still more disasreeable reoeption»awaited her. 
She found the kevs and the general oureetion. of affairs under the 
management of &tall, portly, middle-aaed black woman, commonly 
called aunt £mm% of formidable size and stren^^th, who^ havingbeen a 
fiivounte upner servant and sort of prime mmister, of the hUse Mrs. 
Thomas, had suoceedea. on her death, to the general control of the 
household. In the kitchen ruled supreme aunt Dinah, another big 
black woman, whose face plainly enough betrayed the irntabilii^ of her 
temper, stimulated from tmie to time by pretty free dranghta of wihiaky. 
It is not neeessary to mention the other servants, 1^0 were in complete 
subordination to those two, but all of whom, wil^ aunts Emma and 
Dinahat l^eir head, it soon appeared, were parties to a conspiraqy toeet 
at nought the authority of the new Mrs. Thomas, and to make her a 
mere cipher in her own hous& 

By some means or other, jxrobably fromone of Mr. Thomas's daughters, 
whom the new-married pair had brought home witii them^ they soon 
got hold of the information that the new mistress was notiimg but the 
daughter of a poor man,, who worked for his living with his own bands^ 
and herself only a pow sohoolma'am; nor could a contenmt more 
sovereign of such humble, plebeian, pitiful origin be evinced by the 
daintiest female aristocrat that, ever wor» white kid slippeiB^ tbim by 
the bhick housekeeper and the black cook 

'* Itetty times these, indeed ! very fine times, certainly !" excHaimed 
aunt Emma» with a most ominous shake of the head, and imitating with 
mat exactness the tone, mannw, and words of her deceased nuStresa 
the first Mrs. Thomas, whose representative and suocessof she seemed 
to consider herself to be, and equally bound to look out for the faonour 
of the family,— "fine times these, aunt Dinah ! that you and I, raised 
in one of the first families of Virginia, should have one of these gobd^-for- 
nothing, no account, poor folks put over our heads,— and a Yankee too ! 
O, aunt Dinah, who would a4noue^t it, liiat two equality nigaers like 
youand I, raised in one of the first fimiilies of Virginia, and abra^ 
accustomed to decent society, should have tO' take up with a Yankee 
mistress P What in heavens and earth could possess poor Masse Thomas 
that, having once had such a wife as old mistress was, belonging to one of 
the first fionilies of Virginia^ he must needs go and bring home this little 
Yankee nobody, to dispnoeus and him too F" Sucbwas one of a gmt 
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Bumber of similar outbursts, whioh Oaa»y. and indeed Mra. Thomas 
herself, could hardly Ml to overhear, since tDe4isoonieutedhouaekeepw 
made very little phvaoy of her griefe. 

So far, indeed, did she carry it, that when the new Mrs. Thomas, after 
being in the house for three o€ four weeks, intimated to aunt Emma her 
intention to assume in person the position of housekeeper, and calied 
upon her to give up the keys, she snapped her fiHgers with significant 
contnnpt in the face of her new mistaress, and absolutely refused. Her old 
mistress— no poor body but bom of one the first femiilies of Virginia:— had 
brought her mto Massa Thomas's family, and had< made her house- 
ke^)er, and on her death-bed had made ner husband promise that he 
would never sell her, but that she always should be housekeeper ; and 
bousekeejper she meant to be in spite of aJU the Yankee women and poor 
white folks in creation. 

Missis might be content to manage those servants she had brought in 
herself. She had brought in one, to be sure, though, aocording to all 
accounts, poor dear Massa Thomas had to buy her with his own money, 
and to pay a pretty round price, too. But wnat right had she to come 
in and undertake to dxnnineer over old mistiess's servants ? And here 
aunt Emma burst out into a loud laugh, pardy in defiance^ and partly in 
derision, at being called upon to give up the keys by such a poverty- 
stricken Yankee int^loper,— 8he,~-so she wound up^ folding her arms, 
and. drawing herself up to her full height, exactly as the late Mrs. 
Thomas used to do, — she who had been raised m one of the first 
families in Virginia. ! But aunt Emma soon sunk down from this hi^ 
pitch, subsiding into a flood of tears at the thought, as she expressed it, 
of what x)oor dear^ dead misk^ss would say, she, bom in one of the tisst 
families oi Virgima. who hated a Yankee as she did a toad or a snake, 
always g^eaklng of them as in fact no beftter than a set of finee nig^pers, 
— an opinion in whioh aunt Emma seined very cordially to join,— 4o 
come back, and find her turned out, and the keys in the hands of a 
Yankee ! 

GHiere is nothing like a strong will, and by virtue of it the i^ve may 
s(«ietune8 usurp the place of the master. The new Mrs. Thomas made 
grievous complaints to her husband, insisting that aunt Emma shouM 
be whipped and sent into- the field. But the good-natured, easy old 
(^tleman was so aocustomed to be himself managed by her, and so 
tidded at the idea of aont Emma's contempt foe the Yankees, whic^ he 
hinuelf more than half shaxed, that he mowed « stroz^ disposition to 
take her part; nor was it till after a six months' strugsle, and a long 
series of curtain leotrares, in which paztioi^dar the wife nad the advan- 
tage <^ the housekeeper, that she finally sueoeeded in ^Ming possessien 
of the. keys, and auni Emma fairly ou4i of the house. She insisted very 
strenuously' upon having her sent down the river and sold: or at least 
that she should be set to work in the field, and espedally that she 
should have a sound flosgisg for her insolenoe ; but Mr. Thomas would 
consent to neither. Ma. Thomas was wdcome to flog aunt Emma 
as much as she pleased. The late Mrs. Thomas did sometimes use the 
oowfddn on hw, ne behoved ; but during the sax years that she had been 
housekeeper for him, he never had had occasion to-do it, and he shoul(hit 
be^n now. The most he could be persuaded to do, was to put her out 
of Mrs. Thomas's aght, by hiring her out somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood,— poor Mrs. Thomas complaining, in a sect of prophetic spirit 
that fae^ wanted to keep her ue» by, when shO} his poor wife, was deaa 
asd gone, as she soon should be^ to have her fw his housekeeper agun. 
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But, though the black housekeeper was thus at last ^t rid of, the 
black cook proved a more formidable euemy. Aunt Dinah's skill in 
oookery was d^ no means contemptible, and Mr. Thomas, who was some- 
thing of an epicure, hod become so accustomed to her particular dishee, 
that nobody else could suit him. All poor Mrs. Thomas's efforts to dis- 
lodge aunt Dinah from the kitchen proved, in conseauence, unavailing. 
She had nothins to do,-~so Mr. Thomas told her.— but to keep out of 
the kitchen, ana let aunt Dinah alone. But that Mrs. Thomas could 
not do. She had a great passion for bustling, mana^ng, meddling, fret- 
ting, and scolding, and scarcely a day passed without an enoounter 
between her and aunt Dinah, whom she accused, not altogether with- 
out reason, of not having the slightest idea either of order or neatness, 
— accusations which aunt Dinah was accustomed to retort by a sort of 
growling observations to herself, that poor folks couldn't be expected to 
understand or duly value the kitchen management of quality cooks. 

So far did this feud go, that Mrs. Thomas declared at last her appre- 
hension of being poisoned, and for some months would eat nothing ex- 
cept what Cassy prepared for her with her own hands ; though whether 
it was aunt Dmah's dirt, or something more fatal, that she dreaded, 
Cassy could never clearly make out. 

In the midst of all these tribulations, which, as she complained, were 
wearing her out by inches, and bringing her fast to the grave, aggra- 
vating the fever and ague by which she constantly suffered, poor Mrs. 
Thomas had no confidsmt or consoler except only Cassy. The nearest 
neighbours were three or four miles off. The ladies of these establish- 
ments—where there were any, for several of the neighbouring planters 
preferred a slave housekeei)er to a white wife — were from Virginia 
and Kentucky, holding Yankees in almost as much contempt as aunt 
Dinah did— a prejudice which Mrs. Thomas had too little force of cha- 
racter, or power of making herself either useful or agreeable, to be able 
to overcome. Her husband was pretty poor comimnv at best How- 
ever it might have been in the days of his courtship, his wife had long 
since ceased to compete, in his affections, with his more favourite cigar, 
mint julep, and chaw of tobacco ; and to get rid, as he said, of her eter- 
nal complaints about nothing, he kept out of her way as much as pos- 
sible. Her step-daughter, a girl of fourteen, seemed to be in the con- 
spiracy with aunt Dinah against her, as were the washer-woman, seam- 
stress, and all the rest of the house-servants : and such was the state of 
nervous uneasiness in which they kept her, breaking out occasionally 
into exhibitions by no means very lovely, that she expressed one day to 
Cassy her apprehensions, lest these ugly black creatures would not only 
be the destruction of her health and good looks, which suffered a good 
deal under the effects of the ague, but the ruin of her soul also. She 
was sure that living on a p&ntation was no place to fit folks for 



Cassy was impressed with a strong feeling of gratitude towards her 
unfortunate mistress. She greatly pitied, as well the infirmities of her 
temper, soured by sickness and disamwintment, and failure in every- 
thing, as the miserable loneliness and substantial state of slavery into 
which she had sold herself; a state all the more disagreeable to her 
naturally busy and bustling temperament, since the post.assisned her 
seemed to be, though bearing the name of mistress, to do nothing and 
to be nobody. Exerting herself by every means to calm, oonifort, and 
divert her— an office for which she was well fitted by her own imiform, 
sweet, and sunny disposition— Cassy became entirely indispensable to 
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iier suffering mistress. This placed her in a rather delicate position as 
to the other servants, who were inclined to include her in their hostilily 
and antipathy to Mrs. Thomas. But her sweet temper and friendly 
disposition soon overcame all that. Some little fetvours and judicious 
oompliments— since she always took a decided pleasure in makins others 
happy— secured for her even the good-will of the formidable aunt 
Dinah herself, into whose dominions she was thus able to venture with 
an impunity never vouchsafed to the mistress. 

little as there was, any way, of Mrs. Thomas, either of intellect or 
heart, this assiduity and good-will on the part of Gassy, though even she 
was not safe from occasional bursts of impatience and ill temper, were 
hy no means thrown away upon her. Fmding that Gassy had never 
been taught to read— an accomplishment which none of her former kind 
mistresses had thought necessary— she volunteered to teach her, and her 
little boy also ; and she persevered in it, notwithstanding tiie occasional 
jocular threats of Mr. Thomas to have her prosecuted under the act 
against teaching slaves to read. Indeed, she seemed to take so much 
consolation in having at last found something to do. that, besides 
teaching Gassy various kinds of needlework, m whicn she was an 
adept, she also gave her lessons on a piano, which Mr. Thomas had 
bougnt at the north, at the time of his marriage, and which came round 
by water. Nor was it long before Cassy's correct ear for music made 
her a greater proficient thtm her mistress, which, indeed, was not saying 
much. 

So things passed awav; during three or four years, till a bilious fever, 
which carried off Mrs. Thomas, ejroosed Gassy to new vicissitudes. She 
was no longer needed at Mount Flat, and in nopes to get back the large 
sum he had paid for her, Mr. Thomas sent her off with her child to 
New Orleans to be sold. 

Among the purchasers who there presented themselves was a Mr. 
Curtis, as Cassy afterwards learned, a native of Boston, and well con- 
nected there. Like many others from the same oit^, he had come to New 
Orleans while still quite young. Afterwards entering into business him- 
self, and succeeding in it, instead of marrying, he had, as is customary 
enough with the northern adventurers in toiat city, fallen into the 
habits of the place, and formed a connection with a handsome, youngs 
li^ht-coloured slave, whom he had purchased, and for whom he enter- 
tamed so strong an affection, as to have felt very seriously her recent 
death, leaving behind her a little daughter some three or four years 
younger than our boy Montgomery. 

Bemg of a domestic disposition, and desirous of filling up this break 
in his household establishment, Mr. Gurtis, when his grief was a little 
assuaged, had become a visitant, with that view, of the slave-warehouses; 
and Gassy having at once very decidedly struck his fancy, he made a 
purchase of her and of her child. I relate all this very coolly; but 
imagine, reader, if you can, how I must have felt, when, ignorant of the 
event. I first heard the story from Gass/s own lips ! 

Duly installed in the superintendence of Mr. Gurtis's household, 
which at this time was on a small and modest scale, and in the care of 
his Uttle daughter, it was not long before Mr. Gurtis intimated to her, 
in a very dehcate way,— for he was thoroughly amiable, and in every 
respect a gentleman,— nis dicfposition to place the relation between them 
on a more intimate footinfl;. 

Qe appeared a ^food deal surprised, contrasting, it is probable, Gas^s 
behaviour with his former experience, at the coolness with which his 
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•dfBnoes were reoeWed, and her attempts to seem not to understand 
tiiem ; but as he prided him8elf--and not without reason— on his per- 
aonal attraotionB and winning wm with the women, and wsb, besides, 
BO muoh more a man of sentiment than of passion, as to pri£e the pos- 
session of a woman's heart, however hvmble, far beyond that of h«r 
person, this only piqued his Tamty, and made him the more resolved to 
make a oonquest of n^. 

Nor, indeed, when the master condescends to make love to the dave, 
the man of the superior class to the woman of the inferior one, a king 
to a subject^ a nobleman to a peasant, or even, if he takes the fancy, to the 
mfe of a citizen, are such conquests m general very difficult. In tne case 
of the slave woman, however transient the connection, it still for the 
moment Novates her fh>m her own humble level to that of her lover; 
nxdi in so doing does more to raise her in her own eyes, and those of 
her class, than any connection she can possibly form within that elaas, — 
a connection called marriage, perhaps^ out only by courtesv; since it is 
not BO any more than the other, being, like that oiher, in tne eye of the 
law, but a transient cohabitation, creating no rights of anv sort, ^vine 
no paternity to the children, and dissoluble not oo^ at the caprice of 
the man, but at that also of the master and his creditors. 

That very same pride, in fact, which impels the woman of ihib su- 
perior class to shrink with a horror, which seems to her instinctiYe, 
from any connection wi<Ai the men of the inferior daes^ as a degradation 
firom her own level, a sentiment not regulated by colour, but by oondi- 
tion, since a white woman of refinement and education woulcL just as 
soon liiiiik of marrying a negro as one of your newlv-imported Irish 
dod-hoppers, even though he might be an Apollo in n^^e, and. when 
the dirt was washed off, a perfect Adonis in complexion, — ^that same 
pride impels the slave woman readily to throw herself into the arms of 
any man of the smperior class who condescends to honour her vrith his 
notice; that very desire for a standing in the world which makes the 
free woman so coy and reserved, making the slave woman yielding and 
eagy,-Hnnce, locked at merely with that eye of prudence, by whi<% more 
than by choice, sentiment, or passion, uie conduct or women in this 
behalf is everywhere regulate^ a left-handed marriage with any man 
of the superior rank ia every way more advantageous than anytfame to 
be hoped from any rig^t-handed marriage--even if that w^e possiUe, 
which it is not— with a person of her own degraded condition.' 

There wa& indeed, noniing but Cassy's affection for me— exposed now 
to a test sucn as female constancy, in civilized countries, is seldom tried 
l^-^and a romantic idea which she had taken up that, sooner or later, 
we should certainly again find each other, that could have made her 
moot aninst the efforu of Mr. Curtis to win her affections ; efforts, as 
ne laa^hanijly told her, enough to have made him husband of faidf the 
white joris m New Orleans or Boston either. 

Besides being a man of sentiment, of a delicacy not to be extingiiisihed 
even by a residence in an atmosphere so corrupt as that of New Or- 
leans, Mr. Curtis had also a good deal of romance in his composdtion. 
He could not but applaud a constancy and tenderness of which he de- 
sired himself to beoome the object ; but he begged Cassy not to throw 
away her youth and her charms in an unavailing widowhood— since the 
sepwation between -her and me was in ail respects equivalent to death— 
nor, out of a mere fancy, to persist in refhsing a position for herself and 
her child the best that she could hope ; sinoe he promised, in Ihet, to 
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reward her oomplianoe Vy a gift of freedom, in due time, to herself and 
the boy. 

If she had any repugnanee or dislike to huiL he would not push the 
matter; but ought she, out of a mere fiuioiful caprioe, to refuse this 
gratifioation to him, and proTision for herself? 

Finding that she was a Methodist, he eyen promised to call in a mi* 
sister of that persuasion to oonsecrate their union, if she had scruples 
on tibat score ; and he strongly adyised her to ask the counsel of the one 
at whose chapel she usually attended. 

Though the Methodists hold that a marriage between two slayes, oele^ 
brated by one of their miuisters, is, in the eye of Qod, eyery way com- 

glete and binding on the .parties— who, according to Methodist ideas, 
aye souls to be sayed as well as white people— yet notwitfastandiag l^e 
famous text, " Whom God hath ioinea together let not man put asun- 
der," they have been obliged, in the slaye states of America^ to concede 
the supremacy of man ; and to admit that parties separated by the com- 
mand of a master, or the operation of the slaye-trade, may rightly 
enough marry agam, eyen though they know their former partners to 
be Hying. They excuse this by saying, that they do it of necessity; 
since the people, haying little taste for oelibaoy. will form new con- 
nections : and they may as well sanction what they cannot help ; the 
same excuse whicn &ey giye for allowing their church members to 
hold slayes— the pious brethren will do it whether or no ; a poUoy, in 
both cases, seeming to look rather to the numbers than to the i>urity of 
the chorcn, and, perhaps, partaking something more of the insdom of 
the serpent than of the harmlessness of the doye. But upon this high 
point 0? eodesiastical pohoy I shall not yenture to express a decided 
opinion. 

The Methodist clergyman, whom Gassy consulted on this occasion, 
strong^ urged her to accept of Mr. Ourtis's offers, which he assured her 
ight do— considering all the ciroumstanoes of the case— with a 
Ay safe conscience, especially if he was called in to consecrate this 
r connection, which would thus become a perfect marriage in the eye 
of Heayen. howeyer human Uws might not so regard it 

But spite of the urgency of Mr. Curtis, and the adyice of the minister, 
still, eyery time that she pressed our boy to her bosom the image of her 
lost husband rose up before her. and something said in her heart, He 
lives! he loyes yout! do not giye him up ! 

So things went on for a year or more, Mr. Curtis still patiently wait- 
ing the eneets of time and peraeyefanoe, when he was seized by a yiolent 
attack of yellow feyer, which bioueht him to death's door, and from 
which he recoyered oiuy after a tedious and protracted conyalescenoe. 
It was now Cassy's turn to show her sense of the kindness and dehcacy 
with which she had been treated, and of the iayour with which her 
master had regarded her. Night and day she was his constant and 
most assiduous nurse ; and the pfaysioiana of whom, at diffiarent times, 
three or four had been called in^^all agreed that it was nothing but her 
tender care— all that a sister, a mother, a wife could have bestowedr-to 
which he was indebted for hk life. 

Haying been religiously educated in his childhood, the near prospect 
of death and the leiswcand solitude of his tedious and painAil reooyery 
aeryed to recall many ideas which the tumult of business, the gaiety of 
youth, the grass, sensual, worldly atmoepheKe in which he had so long 
iiTed,4iad well-»nigh extmguishea. It was .plain, indeed, that Mr. Curtis 
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rose from his sick bed— whether from the effect of physical or mora, 
causes, or of both combined— in many respects an altered man, as i 
indeed twenty years or more had suddenly been added to his age : not 
less amiable or genial, but grayer, and with thoughts less bent on him- 
self : though he could never, at any time, haye been accused of being 
a selfish man. 

One of the first things he did, when he was recovered enough to at 
up; was to execute a duplicate deed of manumission for Gassy and her 
child, to go into effect as soon as the law would allow, she meanwhile 
to superintend his household, receiving a certain monthly aUowance. 
He aliso, as Cassy understood, executed at the same time a deed of manu- 
mission of his httle daughter Eliza, who still remained under Cassy's 
oare, growing up a nice companion and playmate for our little Mont- 
gomery. 

When the children arrived at the proper ase, Mr. Curtis had sent 
them to New England for an education ; first Montgomery, and after- 
wards Eliza^ who was sent on to the care of Mr, Gurtos's brother 
Agrippa, and placed by him, at Boston, in a select, foahionable, aristo- 
oratic female school. 

Montgomery, having spent two or three years at a New England 
Acadehiy, had been anerwards placed in a counting-house in New 
York, and had lately, through the patronage of his xind benefactor, 
been established there in a business for himself connected with the New 
Orleans trade. 

Gassy's monthly allowance in the way of wages having^ in the course 
years, and with the addition of interest which Mr. Curtis scrupulously 
allowed her, accumulated to a considerable sum. he had lately mvested 
it for her in the purchase of a small house and garden, in the suburbs 
of the city^ to wnich.— as Mr. Curtis contemplated traveUing at the 
north and m Europe for his health— she had some time before removed. 

Everything thus, she said, had gone well with her, as if she had been 
A chosen fiivourite of Providence; except, indeed, the long-deferred 
fulfilment of her still cherished hope of again finding me. But this long 
course of singular proepehty had at length been suddenly and most 
frightfully overcast. 

News came that Mr. Curtis, while on his way to Boston, in ascend- 
ing the Ohio river, had been seriously injured b^ the bursting of a 
boiler; and this was followed, not long after, by information of his 
death. Mlien this occurred, which was only a few weeks previous, 
Mont(|[omery was employed m his business at New York, and Eliza 
was still at school at Boston. She was a beautiful and elegant girl; 
her liquid dark eyes, long black hair, and brunette complexion, in 
strong contrast to the prevailing type of beauty in those reoons in 
which light hair, light eyes, and blond complexions so generally pre- 
dominate. She had, besides, a grace and elegance of movement very 
seldom seen in New England,— where everybody is more or less awk- 
ward,— and all the freedom and vivacity of a bird, without the least 
touch either of that blunt, masculine rudeness, or of that embarrassed 
self-consciousness which spoils the address of so many of the Boston 
women. These, by the way, are EUza's criticisms^ not mine ; and I 
shall, therefore, not hold myself answerable for their correctness. 

She passed for the only daughter of Mr. Curtis, the rich merchant of 
New Orleans, by a Spanish Creole wife of his who had died many years 
ago ; and as the reputation of an heiress was thus added to her personal 
attractions, you may be sure that she received a great many attentions; 
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>or was she without offers even of marriage from some yoimg sprigs of 
the Boston aristocracy; but io these she paid no sort of attention, as 
she and Montgomery hiad been promised to each other from early child- 
hood. 

On receiving information of the accident to his brother, Mr. Agrippa 
Curtis had set off for Pittsburg, where he was ; and in three or four 
weeks he returned with the news of his brother's death. 

While mourning with all tiie energetic grief natural to her age and 
origin over this sad news, Eliza found herself strangely neglected 
by her late fond school companions, not one of whom came near her; 
and while she was wonderinK what the matter could be, she received a 
note from the teacher, with the information that he could not allow her 
in his school any longer. It seems that a report had suddenly spread, 
that Eliza had African blood in her veins; that she was not Mr. 
Curtis's lawful child, nor his heir, but only the daughter of a slave 
woman. 

Most fierce was the indignation expressed by the mothers of Eliza's 
school comnanions, especially by the daughter of a drunken tallow- 
chandler, wno had married in her youth the keei>er of a small jgrocery 
and KTOg-shon, but whose husband, having gone into the busmess of 
distilling, had acquired a great fortune, had bought a house in Beacon- 
street, and being, like his wife, of a pushing and aspiring disposition, 
had, by a Uberal expenditure of money, placed her at the h^ of the 
fashion in Boston. This aristocratic laay thought it a most scandalous 
shame,— and she found many sympathizers,— that people of good family 
should be so shockingly imposed upon, as to mtve such a coloured 
trollop insinuated into the same school with their well-bom daughters. 
Waart there a school down in Belknap-street especially intended for 
coloured folks, and why hadn't she been sent there ? This sketch of 
this Mrs. Highflyer,— for that was the name of this fashionable Boston 
lady,— I must also credit to Elizau who, to confess the truth, was a ^ood 
desQ of a rogue and a mimic, with an eye to the ridiculous, and a httle 
tendenpy to caricature. 

Nobody seemed to s^p^athize more completely with Mrs. Highflyer 
than Mr. Agrippa Curtis himself, though he had known perfectly well 
Eliza's origm aom the beginning, ana had been himself the person to 
introduce her into Boston society, and the fashionable school she had 
attended. His relation to his deceased brother, of whose property he 
gave himself out as the heir, made it improper for him, he said, to 
express himself freely as to his singular conduct, in the introduction 
in^) the fashionable society and respectable families of Boston of such a 
low person; though, in fact, his brother was a strange, unaccountable 
man in many respects, and to him quite unfathomable. But he did 
not hesitate to express himself in the most decided terms to poor Eliza, 
when she called upon him for protection and advice, going so far as 
actually to order her out of his house, as a vile cheat and impostor. 

The keeper of the fashionable boarding-house where she lodged was 
prompt to imitate these aristocratic examples; in fact, the boarders 
themselves were all up in arms, especially the women^— for the men did 
not seem to have so much objection to her,— threatening to leave if she 
vrere not turned out; and the poor girl might, perhaps, have been 
obliged to sleep in the street, had not a uttle miUiner, to whom she had 
formerly shown some kindnesses, taken her home, even at the risk of 
offending all her fashionable customers. 

She wrote at once to Montgomery, at New York, who came on im- 

Q 
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mediately to her assistance. Hapi>enine to meet Mr. Agrippa Curtis la 
State-street, about the time of nixh change, he ezpresBed to him, in 
pretty plain terms, his sense of his conduct That gentieman--he 
passed lor such in Boston, notwithstanding a prevailing rumour that 
the mercantile firm of Giurtis, Sawin, Byrne, and Co., to which he be- 
longed, had laid the foundation of their fortune hj an undertiand con- 
nection with the Braalian slaye-trade—retorted, in great dudseon, that 
he was not to be lectured by any cursed runaway nigger, the son of 
a — ; a polite allusion to Montgomery's descent, a circumstance 
with which Mr. Grip Curtis had become w^ acc^uainted in visits to 
his brother at New Orleans. Montgomery replied by knocking the 
scoundrel down on the spot : and one of the bystanders having the good 
nature to hand him a sticK,— for Mr. Agrippa Curtis, though highly 
respectable, was not very popular,~as the felTow roee up, niy bo^ pro- 
ceeded to nve him a severe caning, to the great apparent satisfec^n of 
at least half of the assembled merchants, some of whom made a ring 
around them, in ordnr, as they said, to have fiur play ; perhaps, too, for 
the better diance of ei^oying Mr. Grip's cai)ers and contortioBs, whic^, 
as Montgomery wrote to his mother, were highly ridiculous. 

Mr. Ajrinpa Curtis immediately made a complaint at the ndice court, 
befOTe whicn Montgomery was had up and fined twenty dollars. He 
also commenced a private suit, laying nis damages at ten thousand dol- 
lars, in hopes to prevent Montgosoery's getting bail; in which, however, 
he aid not succeed. 

As Monl^omery. so soon as he had got bail in Mr. Grip Curtis's suit, 
was prepanng to take Eliza with him to New York, a letter to her 
arrived firom a Mr. Gilmore, a lawyer in New Orleans, who had all along 
been the confidential adviser and law a^ent of Mr. Curtis^ informing her 
of Mr. Curtis's death, and that certain business affairs indispensably 
required her immediate presence at New Orleans, and enclosing a draft 
to pay her passage and expenses. On reaching New York a similar let- 
ter was found there for Montgomeiy. Neither of the young people had 
any reason to imagine that these letters were not written in i)€rfect good 
faith. They knew Mr. Gilmore as a portly, round-faced, smiling, l^ne- 
volent-looking. white-haired, oldish gentleman, of whom Mr. James 
Curtis thousht very highly ; and as tl^y had abundant reasons for sup- 



posing that he had made some provision for them by wilL it segued 
reasonable enough that th^ presence at New Orleans might be neces- 
sary. But some business arrangements required Montgomery's previous 
attention, and sending on Etiza by packet, he proposedto follow himself 
as soon as he could. 

Arriving safely at New Orleans much about the same time that I did, 
Eliza had gone directly to Cassy's house, who, in a day or two. had 
waited on Mr. Gilmore to infc^rm him of her arrival The deceased Mr. 
Curtis had several times assured Cassy, and particularly just before he 
left New Orleans the lest time, that he had in his will remembered her 
and Montgomery, and had provided handsomely for Ehza. She made 
some inquiries of Mr. Gilmore on this subject ; but the lawyer answered 
her evasively, telling her that it would be necessary for Eliza to oall at 
his house at a certain hour the next day. 

She went; but did not return. Cassy passed a sleepless mxhi of 
anxiety and alarm, and was preparing the next mominff to goto Mr. 
Gilmore's in pursuit of her. when, by tiie hand of a \M/ik. boy, she 
received a little crumpled note firom Eliza^ written, apparently in great 
haste, with a pencil on a blank leaf torn from some dook, stating that she 
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was held as prisoner in Mr. Gilmore's house, as his slave, bought, as he 
pretended, of Mr. Agrippa Curtis, who had just arrived from Boston, 
claimmg the entire inheritance of his brother's property, and herself as 
a part or it ! Cassy waa horror-struck at this terrible news ; but while 
she was considering whom to apply to. and what could be done, Mr. 
Agrippa Curtis, accompanied by his Boston lawyer, by Mr. Gilmore, 
and two or three black servants, entered her house, claiming to take 
I)ossession of that and her, as his property; and it was as a sequel to 
this seizure that she had been expc^ for sale in the auction-room where 
I had so providentially found her, and but for which, spite of her pro- 
testations to claims of freedom,— which she had no means to substantiate, 
since the very person in whose hands her fSree-papers were, had provea 
traitor and kidnapper,<-she ifould doubtless have been sold into some 
new bondage. 

Such was the story of which, at our first interview, Cassy gave me a 
brief and hasty outuue, the particulars of which I afterwards learnt 
more at length. 

Thank God, I pressed her to my heart once more^— my own, my own 
true wife! 

But my boy, my son, and her whom Cassy claimed and wept for as 
her dear, dear daughter,-— what should be done for Eliza and Montgo- 
mery, the one already betrayed and entrapped, the other in great 
danger to be so ? 

Again I called Colter into our council, and again I found him prompt 
to sympathize, and ready to act; quite delighted, indeed, as he said, to 
help in counier-working these two Yankee scoundrels, who had no 
doubt conspired together to destroy Mr. Curtis's will, and to divide the 
estate between them ; seeking to reduce Cassy and Eliza, and probably 
Montgomery too, to slavery ; not so much for the sake of what they 
would sell for,— he didn't suppose that even these cursed skinflint Boston 
kidnappers, mean opinion as ne had of Yankees geueralbr, from what he 
had seen of them at the south, were quite mean enough for that,— but 
because that would be the most convenient way to dispose of them ; for 
if allowed to retain their freedom, they might yet make trouble, espe- 
cially if some unexpected dupUcate of tiiie will should ever happen to 
turnup. 

As to Montgomerv, indeed, it seemed that Mr. Grip Curtis had a 
special s^dge against him. in fkct, as we afterwards heard, he had 
bought, immediately after his arrival at New Orleans, an immense cow- 
hide, in order, when the young man was once in his power, and securely 
tied up, to take satisfinotory revenge upon him for his State-street 
beating. 

Wim respect to Eliza, it afterwards turned out, that the verv respect^ 
able and pious Mr. Gilmore had been so captivated at first sight by her 
I>er9onal charms and Boston accomplishments, as to have come at once 
to the conclusion to appropriate her and them to his own use, under 
pretence of ownership, and by the ri^ts which the law rives a 
master. I say pious Mr. Gilmore. tor dunng a visit to New York some 
two or three years before, he had been converted to Unitarian Christia- 
nity by the preaching of that same eloquent Dr. Dewey, whose patriotic 
zeal I nave already luul occasion to refer to; and he had since exerted 
himself with so much zeal to get up a Unitarian sodet^r at NewOrleans, 
as to have acquired the nioknamie of the Deacon, by which he was gene- 
rally known among his lighter-minded acquaintances. 

Q2 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

. On Mr. Colter's suggestion, and in order to have the assistance of the 
law, if we could get any from that quarter, I proceeded with him to 
ask the advice of an eminent counsellor. 

With respect to Cassy, as I had hought up Mr. Grip Curtis's pre- 
tended claim to her, she seemed safe enough ; e6i)ecially as, by the law of 
liouisiana, more humane and reasonable in this particular than that 
of any other slave-state, a master, after allowing his slave to Uve as free 
for ten }[ears, even without any formal emancipation, cannot after that 
renew his claim of ownership ; and it would not be difficult to nroye that 
Oftssy had for more than ten years past been recognised as free by the 
deceased Mr. Curtis. But the case of Eliza, and specially of Mont- 
gomery, appeared to be surrounded by many legal difficulties. 

No one m Louisiana as appeared by an extract which the lawyer read 
to us from the Code Koity or Slave Code, can emancipate a slave, except 
by special act of the legislature, unless that slave has attained the a^ of 
tnirty years, and has behaved well for at least four years preceding his 
emancipation. Nor, according to the decision of the courts, are any 
emancipations, in case of slaves under thirty, to be established by the 
mere allowance of freedom. By another provision of the same code, 
children bom of a mother then m a state of slavery* follow the condition 
of their mother, and are consequently slaves, and belong to the master 
of the mother ; or as the civil (x>de of Louisiana expresses it^ " the chil- 
dren of slaves and the voimg of animals belong to the proprietor of the 
mother of them by right of accession." Such unquestionably was the 
fact a« to both Montgomery and Eliza; indeed it was by purchase as a 
slave, that Montgomery had originally come into the possession of the 
deceased Mr. Curtis; and as neither he nor Eliza were yet thirty years 
of age, nor near it, it did not seem possible that Mr. Curtis could have 
executed in their behalf any valid act of emancipation. They, therefore, 
remained a part of his estate ; and in default of any testamentary pro- 
vision, they passed to Mr. Amppa Curtis, who^ as his only brother, his 
fiither and mother being deaa, was his sole heir. There was, indeed, a 
provision by which slaves under thirty years of age might be emand- 
pated, provided the owner, upon explaining his motives for it to the 
Judge of the parish and the police jury, could obtain the assent of the 
judge, and of three-fourths of the jury, to the sufficiency of those motives: 
out as this could only be done in case of slaves bom in the state, even if 
Mr. Curtis had taken advantage of it in Eliza's case, it could not have 
afforded any benefit to Montgomery. 

The law of Louisiana^ following the civil law, from which it is mainly 
4erived, and mwe humane in this respect than the English common law, , 
which prevails in the rest of the states in case a father, by acts or words^, 
recognises and acknowledges as such children of his bora out of wedlock. 
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eiTes to them, under the name of " natural children/' a claim upon him 
for sustenance, support, and education in some means of ftaming a 
livelihood. But on the other hand, the right of a person, having lawful 
relations, to dispose of his property by gift, either during his life or after 
his death, is very much restricted. In JSnglandL and in all the United 
States except Louisiana^ a man may give or mil his property to whom 
he pleases; out there, if he have lawful children, he can give or will 
nothing to his natural children, though acknowledged to be such, beyond 
a bare subsistence ; and though he nave no lawful-children, vetif he 
have Barents, brothers, or sisters, he cannot alienate by ^ or will above 
one-fourth of his property at the utmost ; the pali>able object of which 
departure from the civil and Spanish law formerly in force is to prevent 
the mixed race from acquiring property by inheritance through paternal 
affection; while the provision restricting emancipation is evidently 
intended to keep as many of them as possible m the condition of 
slavery. 

It might be. the lawyer told us, that Mr. Curtis, in sending the two 
children to a free state, had in so doing made them free ; and perhaps 
that was one of his objects in sending them. Had they remamed at 
the north, they could not have been reclaimed ; but it was not yet a 
settled question, whether, by returning back to Louisiana^ they did not 
revert to. slavery. The Supreme Court of that state had, indeed, once 
decided, as had been done in several other of the slave-states, that a 
slave once carried or sent into a free state became free beyond aU power 
of reclamation ; but that decision was made under the influence of old- 
fashioned ideas, which were fast passing into oblivion : and whether the 
present court would stick to that opimon was more than he could ven- 
ture to say. 

As possession was nine points of the law, and in all questions relating 
to slavery, as the lawyer facetiously added, very nearly ten points, Mr. 
Oilmore, m bavins Eliza in his hands, had decidedly the advantac^ ; 
and the lawyer informed ua, in passing, that he had long known Ntc. 
Oilmore as a cunninflL deceitfuL cheating rogue; very smooth and 
plausible, and fUU of Yankee cant about duty, justice, and religion, and 
willingness to do what was right; but who seemed to have ver:^ttle 
concern for any duty or justice that did not tend to feather his own 
nest. 

We ought, he told us, if possible, to prevent Montgomery's falling 
into the same trap. In case of an:^ attempt to seize him as a slave, even 
though he should ultimately sustain his right to f^reedom, he might still 
get into great difficulty. By the Slave Code, according; to an extract 
that he read, ''free people of colour ought never to insult or strike 
virhite people, nor presume to conceive themselves equal to the whites : 
but on the contrary, they ought to yield to them on every occasion, and 
never speak to or answer them but with respect, under penalty of im- 
prisonment, according to the nature of the offence." < 

Now, the best we could make of it was, that Montgomery was a feee 
coloured person. In Virginia and Kentucky, in the fourth descent fh>m 
a negro, all the other ancestors beins white, the African taint^ in the 
eye of the law, is extinguished; and those thus descended pass into the 
mass of white inhabitants, all the rights of whom they attain, even 
though one of their great-grandathers or great-grandmothers had been 
a pure negro. But in several other of the states, and Louisiana amons 
them, the African taint never can be got rid of. The most minute ana 
imperceptible drop of Afhcan blood, however diluted by the best white 
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blood of the nation, still raffioes to degrade him in whose T^ns it runs 
into the claes of the free coloured, who ** are not to presume to conoeiTe 
themselves equal to the whites, but who are n)eciaUy required ''to 



liberty, Fpeak disrespeetftilly to any of the ratchpoles, and eqiecially 
fhould he venture to repeat the Icnocking-down process, which he had 
once tried already on the person of Mr. Grip Gurti^ even thoush we 
should succeed in maintaining his right to freedom, he might still find 
himself expoeed to very disagreeable consequences. 

The first thing, therefore, to be done in Montgom^s case was, to 
prevent his fslUng into the hands of his claimants. As to Eliaa,, if we 
could contrive some way of gettins[ her out of Gilmore's hands, we 
should then be in a mudi better position for maintaining her dbom to 
freedom. 

Montgomery, as it fdrtunatel^ happened, had written to hia mother 
just at leaving New York, mentioning, amonf other things, the name of 
the packet in which he was to sail: and this letter, by the like good 
luck, we' found in the post-office on leaTing the lawyer's office. 

Colter immediately employed a boat to proceed down the riTer, carry- 
ing a note to Montgmnery from his mother. The passsge of the packet 
from Kew York haa been unusually short. She was found a fnw miks 
below the city, and aoooiding to the recommendation in the note;, Mcmt- 
gomerv immediatdy left her, and being set on ^ore by the boatw came 
up by land ; and late that same evening he arrived at a retired and quiet 
house in the suburbs, indicated in the letter, at which Goiter bad pro- 
cured lodgings for myself and Gassy. 

The precaution we had taken was fortunate indeed. Mr. Grip Curtis, 
as we aiterwarcte found out, had employed some agent in New York t^ 
watch Montgomery's moTements, and bein^ informed of the Teasel in 
which he came, soon aft^ Montgomery had lefk, he boarded her, with a 



gana of assistants, on purpose to seize 1 

My son, I have thee too ! Snatched from the i^rasp-^saved for the 
moment at least, from the already purchased cowhide of an infimated 
and Tindictiye scoundrel, claiming to own thee i—Olaiming to own my 
son, my boy, my child !— no longer, as I left him. a prattiing infiiat, but 
now full-grown in figure, features, every youthml grace aAd manly 
beauty, fit to compare with anybody's son. 

Never for me can the high ecstasy agun be equalled of that momeBt 
in which I pressed my long-lost boy to my bosom ! But for his ^uth- 
All heart, how choked vnth asony the pleasure of this, to me so joyous 
meeting! What vms it to find even a father, whom, though be had I 
heard so often of him from his mother, he had no personal r«nembrance 
of, when at the same time he learnt the dreadnil sitimtk>a of Eli&l 
his playmate, his girUfriwd and confidant, his lovw now and promised 
wife! 

How the blood mantled into his cheeks ! How hie dark eye»— hii 
mother's,but without their downcast mildness^fifuhed fire at the thougU 
of her danger and distress I It was vrith much difficulty that we d^ 
tamed him for a moment; and that only bv assurances that Coltef 
alreadv had spies about the house, so that if Eliza were removed, iN 
Fhould be able to trace her. He knew, he said, Mr. Gihnore's house, ani 
the adjoining premises, thorou^ly. He knew also tihe servants in ti< 
family, having been, a^a boy, a decided favourite of Mr. Oihnore's bhd 
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housekeeper. He would oontrire some means to enter the house that 
T^ night, and, at all personal risks, to effect Eliza's rescue. 

Of t^e thoroach sooundrelism of Mr. Grip Curtis, and his confederate 
Mr. Gilmore, all doubts were now removed. At Montgomery's last 
departure from Kew Orleans, a year or so before, to establi^ himself in 
business at New York, the deo^ised Mr. CurtiB had placed in his hands 
a sealed packet, with written directions that it should be opened whenever 
his will was produced and proved in court, or within thirty days after 
his death, in case no will should be produced. It did not appear that 
Mr. Curtis ^itertained any suspicions of the possible ill-faith of his 
brother, or of Mr. Gilmore, or that they would conspire togel^er to 
defeat his intentions, and to misappropriate his property. It was only to 
guard against accidents that he mul taken this precaution. 

On opening this package, which Montgomery now produced, we 
foimd it to contain a duplicate of Mr. Curtis^s will, executed in due 
form, b^ which he bestowed upon Eliza, whom he acknowledged and 
named m it as his natural daughter, one-fourth part of hisentire property, 
which consisted principally in houses in the city of New Orleans, esti- 
mated in the will to be worth two hundred thousand dollars. This one- 
fourth was all which, by the laws of Louisiana^ he could give ; the other 
three quarters going to his brother, who, with Mr. Gilmore, was made 
his executor. But not content with even this large inheritance, this 
unworthy*brother had conspired, it seems, with Mr. Gilmore, not only 
to cheat his brother's orpmm daughter out of her portion, but, by way 
of effectually stopping her mouth, and preventing all reclamations, to 
reduce her to slavery and concuoinage ; Gilmore, besides his part of 
her portion, to have her person also for ms share of the spoils. 

The will, after reciting that Mr. Curtis had vaualy several times at- 
tempted to obtain the assent of the parish judge and three-fourths of 
the poUce Jurv to the manumission of Eliza, as the law required in case of 
slaves under thirty vears of age (that respectable bod^ not thinking the 
circumstance that sue was his only daughter and child a sufficient mo- 
tive to justifj^ it), proceeded to state that he had sent her to be educated 
at Boston, with the hope, intention, and desire thereby to make her 
free ; whi<^ he declared her to be. so far as it was lawfully in his power 
to make her so. But in ease xhe law should, notwithstanding his 
anxiety, to divest himself of it^resore to him and his estate anv property 
in, or right to, the services of Eliza until her attaining to thirty years of 

Hage, then, in that case, he devised and bequeathed l^ose services to 
Cafl3^*-describing; her as a free woman, manumitted manv years since 
imself, and since employed as his nousekeen^r-^^in fuU confidence 
as she had so long acted the part of a mother towards Eliza, she 
d continue to do the same. 
This was all the mention made of Cassv in the wUl; nor was there 
any mention of Montgomery, beyond a deckration of his fireedom; but 
from a separate paper, contained in the parcel, it appeared that Mr. 
Curtis had depositea the sum of twenty thousand dollars with a London 
banker, pa]^ble, in case of his death, to Montgomery, for the joint 
benefit of himself and his mother^-a contrivance resorted to, apparently, 
for defeating the stringent restrictions of the Louisiana law on the 
power of devirang property by will in the case of persons leaving near 
relations. 

The parcel also contained an official copy of a formal act of emanci- 
pation, executed many years ago, in favour of Cassy, before a notary 
pubUc ; Mr. Gilmore being one of the witnesses. 
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The will wound up with a most solemn 84Juration to the two execu- 
tors to watoh sedulously over the welfare of the testator's dau^^iter, 
whose raardians, during the continuance of her minority, th^ were 
declarea to be. 

What attention thev had paid to this adjuration we have seen. ThcQr 
were infkmous scoundrels, no doubt Who questions it ? Yet thear had 
their temj^tations. Twenty-five thousand dollars apiece ; to Gumore 
the possession of a beautiftxl girl : to Grin Curtis, the gratification, of his 
furious revenge, as well upon the mother as on the son. And it was 
only three persons that they sought to reduce to slavery. Praj^ how 
much worse were they than so many other of your northern GiHnores 
and Gurtises, who—without any direct and positive temptotioai at all, 
beyond the uncertain hope of office, or of currying favour with eoirthem 
oustomers—^re ready to do their best towards the making and keeping 
of three millions of slaves ; even to the hunting down and delivering up 
to the pretended claimants— without stoppins to inquire whether the 
claim is any better founded than that set up By Gilmore and Curtis to 
Eliza^-«ny panting fugitive, man, woman, or child, who may take re- 
fuge amons them ? Any man ready to do thalr—any man who does nol 
blush at the very thought of it— what is he but a Gilmore and Grip 
Curtis in his soul ? 



CHAPTEE LVIII. 

Poor Eliza! Poor child indeed ! Even at that distance, separated by 
the whole length of the city, Montgomenr's heart felt the wud beating 
of hers, knew that it was her hour of need, and would allow us to detain 
him no longer. Rescue her he must and would. 

Imagine, you who can, the terror and misery of that young (cirlt going 
trustingly to the house of her fiither's Mend, and there meetmg a man 
like Mr. Grip Curtis, of whose Mthlessness and brutality she had already 
had some experience in Boston, and being told by him— which state- 
ment Mr. Gilmore confirmed— that she was a slave, Mr. Gilmore's slave, 
sold to him by Mr. Grip Curtis, to whom she had come by inheritance 
from his brother and her ftither ! 

** And, my dear," said Mr. Gihnore. chucking her familiarly under the 
chin, with the leer of an old reprobate as he was, " that you may ftilly 
comprehend the predse legal condition in which you stand, just hear 
what the law of Louisiana says ui>on the subject" Here he took dowfi 
a book from a shelf. " This, my girV he continued, " is the Code Nbir, 
or Black Code, of this state, and thus it lays down the law : ' The con- 
dition of a slave being merely a passive one, his subordination to his 
master'—it reads his, child, but it means her too—* is not susceptible of 
any modification or restriction, in such a manner that he owea to hk 
master, and to all his family, a respect without bound& and an absolute 
obedience; and he is, consequently, to execute all the orders which 
he receives from him, his said master, or from them.' " 
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** The civil code," so this leanxed lawyer continued, ** lays it down 
much in the same way." Here he read from another and a lai^r book. 
" 'A slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom he belongfs. 
The master may sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, and his 
labour; he can do nothing, possess nothing, and acquire nothing, but 
-what must belong to his master.' That, my girl, is the law of Louisiana, 
and tinder that law you are my slave. I hope you will see the necessity 
of bonfoiming yourself to your condition and to my wishes. We must 
all submit," he added, with a snuffle, "to the decrees of Providence, and 
the law of the land." 

Many young ladies in Eliza's situation would have screamed ; many 
would have gone into hysterics ; many would have fainted ; some would 
liave gone mad. She did neither. She merely expressed her fixed de- 
termination never, by any act or consent of hers, to give the smallest 
countenance to anybody's pretension to make a slave of her. 

Locked un for the night in an attic of the house, the next morning 
she persuaded a black girl, who brought her a crust of bread, to take 
charge of the note to Gassy, of which mention has been made. Mr. Gil- 
more had directed that nothing should be given to her but bread and 
vrater, in hopes to bring down her spirit. Judging others by himself, 
the luxurious old villain had imagined that this putting her on short 
allowance would be the surest way of bringing her to terms. As there 
seemed but Uttle prospect of human deliverance, fallen as she had into 
the hands of wolves in sheep's clothing, it only remained for her to in- 
Toke the God of the fatherless to guard and protect her. During her 
second nighfs soUtary imprisonment, her dead father seemed to stand 
beside her, and, with the same kind smile so familiar to her memory, to 
say, with his finger pointing to the distance, " Fear not^ daughter, a de^ 
liverer comes;" and as her eyes followed in the direction of the finger, 
she seemed to see Montgomery emerging from the darkness, and rush- 
ing towards her with outstretched arms. In her e£fort to rise to meet 
him, she awoke and found it but a dream. And yet, how much it cou:- 
soled her ! In the failure of realities, how much, indeed, of human hap- 
piness has to be found in hopes, wishes, and aspirations embodied into 
oreams and visions ! 

Hitherto she had seen nothing more of ^r. Gilmore, nor of anybody 
but the same black girl who once a day brought her bread and water, 
and who, though shy of any communication with her, as she seemed to 
be watched from the passage, yet manased to hand her a note from 
Gassy, conveyed by Goiter's assistance, hidding her escape from the 
house if she could, telling her where to go, and assuring her that friends 
were watching for her in the neighbourhood. 

About the very hour, on the third evening of Eliza's imprisonment, 
that Montgomery— whom I followed, not willing to be separated from 
him, or to trust him fdone in so hazardous an enterprise— left our lodg^ 
injgs to seek her out, Mr. Gilmore, having fortified his courage with 
wme, turned the key of the door, and entered her solitary chamber. 
She had heard bis footstep on the stair, and had prepared to meet hiixL 
retreating into a comer behind a small table, which, with a chair and 
an old mattress on the floor, formed the entire furniture of her prison. 
As he came directly towards her, she bade him stand off, at the same 
time drawing and holding up a small stiletto, which Montgomery, in a 
playful mood, had hung around her neck by a gold chain, iust as she 
was leaving New York, telling her that as she was to make the passage 
alone to New Orleans, she must have some weapon with which to defend 
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herself; and, as it happened, she had worn it when she went by appoint- 
ment to call on Mr. ODmore. 

He laughed at the sight of the tiny dagger : but stopped, drew the only 
chair toirards him. sat down upon it, and began to read her a lecture, 
one half law and the other half diTinity, on the foUy and widcednes ' 
of resistance to legal authori^, and the necessity of submisnon to the 
divine ordinances. Thomas Littlebody, Esfi. the distingmahed Boston 
lawyer, or even the Severend Dr. Dewey himself, eould not hane done 
it better. 

He told her that resistance and opposition were aa meleas as they 
would be sinftil and criminal; that it was in Tain to hope assistanoe or 
relief from any quarter; that CasBj, no better off than heaelt, had been 
sold into slayery the day befbre: and that Montgomery, hsnxic anriTed 
that Tory erenmg from New York, was by thia time m the bands of 
Mr. Ajpnppa GurU& who, having punished him suffioieaitly for his inso- 
lence, mt^kded to nire nim out to wmrk on a plantation up the Bed 
BiTer. She never need expeet to see him more. r« . (^^ ^- 

At these cruel words, the falsehood of whidi die had no means of 
knowing, poor EUza turned deadly pale, alarmed more for her lorver than 
herself, and the stiletto was just dropping from her hancL when Mont- 
gomery, pushing open the door, whicn stood ajar, himself entered the 
room. 

On reaching the Btreeft,before Mr. GHhnore^s door, we hadfound thefaith- 
f ul Colter on the witciL He had obtained from the servants a know- 
ledge of the room in which Eliai was imprisoned. The whole thi^ee of 
us, late as it was, on pretence of wrmm business with Mr. Gihaaore, 
gained entrance into the house, and wnile Goiter and myself vroited by 
the dooir below to secure an egress, Montgomery, who knew the house, 
proceeded directly to the room where Elisa was. As he trod lightly, he 
had approadied the door, and pushed it c^n witiiout attractmg the 
attention of Mr. Gihnore^ who sat with his back towards it, omte en- 
grossed in VFatching the effects on poor Eliza of the felsehooos he was 
telling, and of the law and theology whidi he was endeavouring to 
impress upcm her. 

As she saw Montgomery, she uttered a slight scream, and as Mr. 
Oihnore turned his head to see what nught be the matter.he found himself 
sdzed by the throat Montgomery pitched him head foremost into the 
comer where the mattress lav, and tumbling the chair and table upon 
him, caught Eliza by the hano, and in the twinkling of an eye, had her 
down the stairs, and out at the door. We followed in the rear : the whole 
thing being done in tiie briefest, most quiet, and most ordwly manner, 
and without the slightest noise or confusion. 

In lialf an hour our whole rescued, happy ikmily were united,->-*lBliza, 
Montgomersr, Gassy, and myself. But we were still in New Orleans ; 
andineither in that citv, nor elsewhere in the United States oi America, 
that country meanly boasting to be free, but sunk beneath the dork 
flood of despotism, was there any olive-tree rising above the waters, any 
rest to be found for the soles of our feet. 
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CHAPTEE LIX, 

F Tbb very next morning, by Colter's afisistuice, kind and zealous to 
the 'last, we were on a steamboat bound up the riyer, in which we 
reached Pittsburgwithout accident or adTentnre. Thence we croesed 
the mountains to Baltimore, and hastening to New York, took passaxe 
in one of the Liverpool padcets, feeling no security, night nor day, tul 
the good, blue, deep water of the ocean at length rolled bencMith us; nor 
indeed hardly then, so long as the significant stripes of the American 
ilaowayed aboye our heads. 

When we touched the British shore we frit safe. Thank God, there 
is a land that impartiallyshelterB fiig^es alike from European and 
from American tmnny-^unrarian exiles and American slaves t 

Before leaving New Orleans, J31i» had executed a power of attorney 
to Mr. Colter,-*to whom the-copy of Mr. Curtis^ will, entrusted to 
Montgomery, whs delivered^-^to proceed under it at hsw for the recovery 
of her share of her father's mhentanoe, with an agreement for an equal 
division between them of whatever might be got. 

CToltor encountered all the obstacles which the practised chicanery of 
Gilmore could place in his way; but he entered mto the contest witii 
great spirit : indeed, it seemed to have for him all the excitement of the 
games to wnieh |he was accustomed. He studied the law himself, the 
better to push it : and whether or not his experience in his former pro- 
fesraoB was any help to him in his new one, ne presently made hmself 
known as a very shrewd and managing member of the Mr. Pursuing 
Oilmore up and down, tfaroadi every quirk and turning, to aid in 
which we sent occasioiud supplies of money, he finally established the 
validity of the will, and after a contest of five years, remitted to Elisa 
her half of the proceeds, having well earned the other half for himself. 
He still continues to enjoy a good mctioe at the New Orleans bar, and 
has even bem talked of as a candicuite for Congreas; but is not thought 
to be southern enough in his opinions. 

Mr. Grip Curtis's action agamst Montgomery for assault and battery, 
after Imgering alon^ in the Boston courts for three or four years, at 
last came on for trial. Mr. Agrippa Curtis had retained on his side 
three or four celebrated Boston lawyers, and the one who closed the 
case argued, with great energy, that tne Union would certainly be dis- 
solved, and society uprooted from iis foundations, if the jury did not 
vi«t with signal damages such an instance of coloured insolence towards 
a citizen every wayso amiable and hi{[hly respectable, and such a stanch 
su]9porter of the Union, as Mr. Agnppa Curtis. But all this grave, 
weighty argument, though aided by a most flowing oration, full, as the 
newspapers had it, of the most brilliant and beautiful tropes and figures, 
from the junior counsel, resulted, much to their disappointment^ only 
in a verdict of twenty-five cents damages, which, with coists to one quar- 
ter part of that amount^ were duly paid over to Mr. Agrippa Curtis's 
attorney. The jury, by some fortunate accident^ happened to be com- 
posed of very low people, mechanics and others ; tnere was only a 
sinele wholesale merchant upon it, and he not engaged in the southern 
trade. 
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As to MeBsn. Gilmore and Curtis, they had a fate oommon with 
those who get their money oyer the devil's shoulder. Mr. Curtis settled 
in New Orleans, engag^ in great speculations ; had at one time the 
reputation of a millionaire; but failed, carried down Mr. Gilmore with 
him. and a goodly number of his Boston Mends, including the old firm 
of uurtis, »fcwin, Byrne, and Co. The establishment of ms brother's 
will, and the consequent necessity of disgorging, gave him the finishing 
blow. Eor seTend years he lived a disflnracecT and ruined man, very 
much under the weather-board. Some of Gilmore's trickeries toward 
white chents coming to lig[ht,— for cheating coloured people, whetiier 
out of their liberty or their property, hurts no man^ reputation at 
New Orleans,— he lost his practice, and sunk pretty much to Mr. Grip 
Curtis's level 

But within a ^ear or two past, since the passage of the new fugpltive 
slave act, by which the American Union has recently been saved from 
total destruction, these two worthy gentlemen having turned patriots and 
Union-saviours, have quite recovered themselves. Under the firm of 
Gilmore and Curtis,— and Mr. Colter writes me that it is privately 
whisnered that they have a judAe as a secret partner, — the/ have 
established themselves at Philadeq>hia in a general slave-catcbing and 
kidnapping business. Gilmore has obtained the appointment of a slave- 
catching conmussioner for the eastern district of rennsylvania, and Mr. 
Grip Curtis that of assistant to a deputy marshal, appointed for slave 
cases exclusively ; and, of course, all three, commissioner, catchpole, and 
judge, play beautiftilly into each other's hands. 

I need only add, that Montoomenr follows with profit, at Liverpool, 
the mercantile pursuits to wnich ne had been educated, and that a 
family of five beautiful and promising children, of which he and Eliza 
are the happy parents, does not afford much countenance to the non- 



sensical pl^siological theory that the mixed race is hybrid and sterile. 
under which certain American statesmen are endeavouring to find 
shelter asainst the growing inevitable danger by which their favourite 
system of slavery is threatened. 

In vain, Americans, do you seek to make nature a party to your 
detestable conspiracy against the rights of humanity, and your own 
flesh and blood. In vain do your laws proclaim that the clularea shall 
follow the condition of the mother. The children of free fathers are 
not thus to be cheated of their birthright. Da^ by d&j. and hour bf 
hour, as the chain becomes weaker, so the disposition and the power to 
snap it become stronger. Day by day. and hour by hour, throughout 
the civilized world, sympathy diminishes for you, the oppressors, and 
sympathy increases for your oppressed victims, becoming as thejr do. 
day by day, not by a figure of speech merely, or by a pedigree derived 
from Adam, but as a matter of notorious and contemporary fact, more 
and more your brethren, fiesh of your fiesh. and blood of your blood. 

Can you stand the finger of scorn pointed at you by all the civilized 
world? 

Can you stand the still small voice of conscience, day by day, and 
hour by hour, reechoing in your own hearts those uncomfortable 
epithets— slave-driver, slave-breiBder, slave-hunter, dough-face ? 

As to you, graybeards in iniquity, with hearts seared, faith blighted, 
hope withered, and love dried up, continue, if you will, you and your 
Aaron, to bow down to the golden calf that first seduced you ! 

It IS your sin, your weakness, your want of faith, that have kept your 
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notioii wandierinR this forty years in the wilderness. With imasinations 
too dull and raross to raise you to the height of any mental Mount 
Fisgah ; incapable to seeu even in your mind^ eye, the distant prospect 
of good thinjKS to come ; longing secretly in youf hearts to return to the 
flesn-pots of Egypt; well content to make bncks for the Pharoahs; 
yourselves slaves hardly less than those whom you oi)press ; cowardly 
souls, frightened by tales of giants and lions, it were vain to expect that 
you should ever enter the promised land ; cravens, fit only to die and to 
rot in the wilderness ! 

But already is coming forward a new generation, to whom justice will 
be something more than a mere empty sound : something as imperiously 
forced upon them by their own sense of right, as by the clamours and 
demands of those who suffer. In vain do your pri^ and your politi- 
cians labour to extinguish, in the minds of the rising generation, the 
idea of any law higher than their own wicked bargains and disgraoeftil 
enactments. When to uphold slavery it becomes necessary to preach 
atheism, we may be oertam that the day of its downfall is nigh. This 
must surely be the darkness which precedes the dawn ; for what greater 
darkness than this is possible ? 

■ To jrou, then, uncontaminated children, I appeal; and in mine speak 
the cries of millions. That which hath been mdden from the wise and 
the prudent, the voice of love and mercy shall reveal unto you. 

Love and mercy did I say ? There hardly needs that; a decent self- 
respect, a regard for yourselves only, might suffice. 

The whip flourishes also over your heads. The white slaves in 
America are far more numerous than the black ones ; not white slaves 
such as I was. pronounced so by the law, but white slaves such as vou 
are, made sucn by a base hereditary servility, which, methinks, it is 
time to shake off. 

The question is raised, and can be blinked no longer : Shall America 
be what the fathers and founders of her independence wished and 
hoped— a free democracy, based upon the foundation of human rights, 
or shall she degenerate into a miserable repubUc of Algerines. domineered 
over by a Uttle self-constituted autocracy of slave-holding lynchers and 
. blackguards, utterly disregardful of all law, except their own will and 

3? 



Yes, my young firiends, it is to this destiny that you are called. Upon 
you tne decision of this question— no longer to be staved off by any 
political temporizing— is devolved. Those who would be tree themselves 
— so it now plainly appears— cannot safely be parties to any scheme of 
oppression. The dead and the Uving cannot be chained together. Those 
chains which you have helped to rivet on the limbs of others, you now 
find, have imperceptibly been twined about yourselves: and drawn so 
ti^tly, too, that even your hearts are no longer to beat freely. 

T^Q courage, then, and do as I did. Throw off the chains ! And 
stop not there ; others are also to be freed. It seems a doubtful thing ; 
but oouraae trust, and i)erseverance, proof against delay and disappoint- 
ment, faitn and hope, will do it. I am old, and may not Uve to see it ; 
but my five gran&hildren, bom, thank God, in firee England, surely 
will. 
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" They are very well narrated in Mr. MacfMane's ICstoiy of the French Revolu- 
tion, lately published by Knizht & Co., in four small but comprehensive volumes, 
which is much the truest, and therefore the best book we have seen on the subject. 
Mr. MacFarlane has not only consulted, but weighed and compared all prececKi^ 
writen, and, of course, has arrived at the same conclusion as we have, as to Uc 
equivocating, mystifying, ftdsifying Jesuitism of M. Thiers, though he does not oMrs 
to have suspected the peculiar influence under which he wrote. He is not quite so 
well on his guard against the deeper deception of Mvnet, whom, even after refuting 
him, he treats with more respect than hia shallow phuosophy and solemn insincerity 
deserve."— Qwor^w/y Bev'uw, 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAB STANDAED WOEKS. 



In 1 thick ToL Medinm 8yo, cloth lettered, reduced to 7». 
(Published at 22«.) 

HISTORY OF FEANCE. By Michblbt. Translated from 
the French by G. H. Smith, Esq. 

" Michdet*! mat work contains the growth of feadaliam, and derelops the reh'- 
eiona, philoBq>hical, and artistic spirit of the middle af:e, until we amve, to Txse 
H. liicheiet's own langnage, at ' the great work of equalitjr and of civil order slowly 
prepared by the monarchy, consummated by the repnbhc, and crowned and pro^ 
dauaed in Enropc by the victories of Napoleon.' " 

Medium 8to, cloth lettered, reduced to 8«, 6i. (Published at 7s.) 

PROCJTOR'S HISTORY OF ITALY, from the FaU of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of the Re- 
volution. 

** This history has been greatly esteemed, and it is the only complete History of 
Italv in our language; it combines all that is valuable in Sismondi's histories, and 
the latest authorities on the subject." 

In 1 vol. cloth gilt, Price 2s. 6d. 

MACFABLANE'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, with Illustrations. 

** The object proposed in the above volume is to place in the hands of, or render 
accessible to, aU cUsses of the community, a cheap and compendious account of the 
doings and sayings of one of the greatest of £ngliah warriors and statesmen." 

In 1 vol. cloth gilt, Price at. 6d. 

MACFARLANE'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON, with Illustrations. 

*' The times in which we live seem to call for an animated revival of our military 
prowess, and of the science, skill, valour, and achievements of our fathers, as well on 
the battle-field as on the ocean." 

In 1 Tol. cloth gilt, price fit. 6d. 

FRANKLIN (SiB John) AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Being an Account of the various Expeditions sent for the Discorery 
of the North- West Passage, and more detailed particulars of those sent 
out to Discorer the Fate of Sir John FranUin, and the ressels under his 
command. By P. L. Simmonds. With an Illustration and Maps. 



KIRKE WHITE'S REMAINS. BY 80UTHEY. 

In 1 vol. cloth gilt, Price 4s. M, ; or fit. gilt edges. 

KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS; to which are added 
his REMAINS, FBAGMENTS, and many pieces not usually in- 
cluded in previous editions of his works, with Life. By Bobkbt Soutbbt. 
With lUustrationB, by Birket Foster. And Portrait of the Author, 
by W. Harvey. Beautifully printed on a superfine paper. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 5 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 

In 1 vol. cloth gilt, Price 6*. Qd. ; or 7«. Qd. gilt edges. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, beanfifuUy iUus- 
trated with apwards of Thirty-fonr Engravings, from designs by 
John Gilbert; and Steel Plates, executed in ^e first style of art, from 
designs by Thomas. Printed on a superfine paper. 

'* The greatest care has been taken, and no expense scared, to prodnce the most 
complete and best edition of this most popular poet; it contains many pieces net 
contained in any other edition, and the illnstrations are equal, if not superior to any 
work of the kind. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, doth, emblematically gilt, reduced to 12$, 6i. 

(PubUshed at II. Ss.) 

pAELETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH 

\J PEASANTRY. A new Pictorial edition, with an Autobiographical 
Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous Illustrations on Wood 
and Steel, by Phi2, &o. 

TkffblhfciMg Tales and Shttehe* are eomprUed in this edition :— - 

Ned M*Eeown. The Donah, or the Horse Stealers. 

The Three Tasks. Phil Parcel, the Pig-driver. 

Shane Fadh's Weddinpr. " * ' -•--•. 

Larry M'FarlHDd's Wake. 

The Battle of the Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and Funeral. 

The LovKh Demr Pilgrim. 

The Hedge School. 

The Midnight Mass. 
" Mr. Carleton has caught most accurately the lights and shades of Irish life; Iris 



Geonaphy of an Iiish Oath. 
The Xlanham Shee. 
Going to Maynooth. 
Phehm OToole's Courtship. 
The Poor Scholar. 
Wildgoose Lodge. 
Tubber Derg, or the Red Well. 
Neal Malone. 



tales are full of vigorous picturesque description and senuine pathos. They may be 
referred to as furnishing a very correct portrait of Irish peasanli-y."— QMor^^r/y 
Smew, 
" Tirnly-intensely lxiau"^Blaehoood. 



NEW EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE'S WORKS. BY W. HAZLITT. 

In 4 vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, emblematically gilt, plain edges, Price 10*. 

SHAKSPEaSjB'S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new edition, 
-with Notes and Life, printed in a new type, from the text of Johnson, 
Steevens, and Heed, and edited by W. Hazlitt. 

The same edition, bound in calf, marbled edges, Price 24ir. 
*' This edition, now complete, has our hearty approval ; its cheapness is not to be 
excelled, and the binding, printing, and paper, are unexceptionable. In these days 
of reprints, this Shakspeare is behmd no book yet offered to the public."— ifamttty 

In 1 vol. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, Price at. 6<f. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DOUBTFUL PLAYS AND POEMS. 
Printed uniform with his Dramatic Works, to which it forms a Sup- 
plemental volume. 

*' The Doubtful Plays of Shakspeare are printed uniform with Hazlitt's edition of 
bis undoubted works, because the mere fact of their having been repeatedly printed 
as his productions, entitles them to popular perpetuatiou, and because there is a fair 
presnmpiiou that, in {rest or less proportion, several of them at least actually passed 
through his hands." 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAB STANDABD WORKS, 



In 1 ToL Price 6f . 6(2. or ^t edges, 7«. 
TONGFELLOWS COMPLETE POETICAL WOEKS. 

Jj (The Liverpool Edition.) An entire new Edition, with nnmerofta 
WoodoTita. One toL Square Fcap. doth, with an emblematical binding. 

In 1 ToL Price 4», 6d. cloth lettered. 

COUNTRY HOUSE (The). Containing— The Poultry Yard, 
The Piggery, The Ox, and The Daiiy. Complete in 1 VoL BiostEa- 
ted with numerous Woodcuts. 

*' Railroads, iteam-boats, and other rapid convejanees, whish hsre added so 
largely to urban ]>opaIations, haye at the same time alForded the means to a name- 
Toas body, whoae industry is carried forward in towns, of seeking health and amnse- 
ment in mral porsoits; to these, as well as to the settled ooimtry residents, this 
book can be confidently reoommcaded." 



THE BEST STANDARD ENOUSH DICTIONARY. 

In 2 vols. Boyal 8yo, 1,000 pages each vol. cloth extra. Price 21. 2f. ; 
half morocco, cloth sides, 2/. lOt. 

flRAIG'S UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL TECHNOLO- 

\J GICAL, AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, embracing all the terms used in Science, 
Literature, and Art. 

The rapid strides made of late years in the arts and manniiKtiires, as 
well as in science, has occasioned the introduction into our language of 
a vast number of new words, some of them of foreign extraction, others 
the invention of new theorists or scientific discoverers. This extension 
of our language has, to a certain degree, made all the Standard Dic- 
tionaries extant imperfect. A new and entirely complete work was 
therefore considered a great desideratum, and it has lately been com- 
pleted, after seven years of hard and laborious mental exertion, under 
the superintendence of John Ceazo, Esq., F.G.S., and Geological Lec- 
turer at the Glasgow University. 

From numerous literary critiques, the undermentioned are selected as 
giving a fiur and impartial character to this important publication. 

"We hare withheld our opinion of tbis work until its rapid progress has enabfed 
us to give it our fiill and perfect attention. We now unhesitatingly pronoonee it as 
one of the best and most complete works it has &llen to our duty to eriticiae for 
many years.*'— fftoj^ow Citiem, 

" This Dictionary is the only one that gives the pronunciation and derivation of 
all words." 

'* The work before us fills up a decided desideratum in the Eafflish language. He 
would indeed be most unreasonable who did not own the debt cme to the aiuUior in 

S'ving na the sinsrular information of the traveller, the deep learning of the divine, 
le curious play of the philologist, the succinct definitions of the mathematician, the 
technical terms of the manofactarer, the terminology of the naturalist, the newly- 
formed instmments of the musician, the gentle science of the herald, and the 
abstmse informatian of the physiologist."— Jv^ie QMorierljf Review, 

For the convenience of many parties, an edition of the above la issued 
in One Shilling Parts, publishe monthly. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAB STAKDABD WOBES. 



In 1 roL Fctp. Price 8f. 6(1 doih lettered. 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. Con- 
taining his Hjrperion, Eavanagh, and Ontr^ Her. 

" One of the most pleasing: eharaeterisiics of Longfellow's works is tjieir intense 
hamaoitj. A man's heart beats in erery line; he loves, pities, and feels with, as 
well as for, his fellow 'human mortals.* He is a brother, speakiQg to men as 
brothers, and as brothers are thej responding to his ywo»,**'-Gi{fHla». 



In 1 YoL Price 2«. 6i. cloth lettered, or S», gilt edges. 

PALMTBA (The Fall of), and Rome and the Early Christians. 
A New Edition, with Engravings. Emblematically gilt. 

" This work leems to be rapidly gaining the reputation which it so well deMrres. 
Piso, the imagined author of the Letters, is supposed to have visited Palmyra 
towards the close of the third century, to have become ao9uainted with Zenobia and 
her court, to have seen the city in its glory, and to have witnessed its dntmetion by 
AureUan (A.D. 273). It is not a work of an ordinary character—it is a production of 
a thouehtfol, able, imaginative, and above all, a pure and right-minded author, of 
clear thoughts and sound 9VDa6"^Iforth Ameriean Jtmew, 



In 1 yoL Price 8f . cloth, or &• td, gilt edges. 

HOMER'S ILL^D. Translated bj Pope. A new Edition, 
printed in a superior manner, on superfine paper. With lUnstn* 
tions. Boyal 82mo. 



In I voL Price 8«. cloth, or 8f . 6i. (^t edges. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Translated by Pope. A new Edition, 
printed in a superior manner, on supemne paper. With lUastra- 
tions. Boyal 82mo. 



In 1 ToL Price 2t. 6<i cloth, or 8«. gilt edges. 
TITASHINGTON IRVINGPS MAHOMET AND HIS SUC 

f V CESSOBS. A new Edition in one Volume. With an Illustration 
Foolscap 8fo. ' 

" As a piece of literary work, we can award high praise to this Life of Mahomet: 
the narrative flows on without interruption from the first pa^e to the last, and 
'Occasionally it is brightened by nassa^s of unusual beauty, diction, and i^ctorial 
effect in the grouping of ideas ana of sitoations.'*— if Mm«WR. 



8 CHEAP EDITIONS OF POFULAB STANDABD WOBES. 



In 5 vols. Boyal 8to, Price 21«. elotli lettered. 

PENNY MAGAZINE (New Series). The New Series of this 
Popular Work (the foremimer of the numerous Illustrated Publica- 
tions that have appeared of late years) contains about 2,600 ffu^ of 
letter-press, and upwards of 1,100 wood engrarings, executed in l^e first 
style of art. 

** The work is a perfect library in ittelf ; is particiilarly adapted to aU ^i^ 
abroad, Public Libraries, Mechanica* Institntioiu, Naval and Military Schoola, as a 
cheap and excelleut medlom to convey and disieminate soond and substantial 
knowledge.** 

In 1 yoL Price St. 6i. cloth, gilt edges. 

QUEEN OP FLOWERS; or Memoirs of the Rose. Bean- 
tifully Illustrated with Coloured Engravings of this Celebrated 
Flower. 

" This work has received many additioni and corrections, and it is hoped that this 
new and illnstiated edition will be deemed worthy of general approbation.** 



In 1 vol. Boyal 8to, Price 10». cloth gilt. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; including his 
Translations. Edited by H. P. Cabt, M.A. With a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. 

** Pope's works, however often pemsed, afFord fresh delight, and may be con* 
aidered as one of the books best adapted to excite a love of literature.'*— Iror^oM. 

In 1 vol. Price 2$, Hd, or S», gilt edges. 

|LTVER GOLDSMITH, a Biograpby. By Washihgtok 
Ievino. The Vicar of Wakefield, the Deserted Villa«, the 
Traveller, 'and the Minor Poems. Complete in one Volume, and Illus- 
trated with an Engraving. Foolscap 8vo. 

" We read the * Vicar of Wakefield' in vouth and in age; we retnm to it again 
and again, and bless the memo ry of an antnor who contrives so well to reconcile as 
to human nature."— 5ir Walter Scott, 







In 1 vol. Price 2s. Qd, or 3s. gilt edges. 

KALOOLAH ; or, Joumeyings in the Djebel Kumri. A book 
of Romantic Adventure. Illustrated by four Beautifully Coloured 
Kngravings. Fcap. 8vo. 

" The most singular and captivating narrative since Eobinson Crusoe."— JETffiir 
Joumak 



(SSEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 9 

UNIFORM SERIES OF THE AMERICAN POETS. 

Price fit. each, gUt edges. 

LOWELL'S (James Russell) COMPLETE POEMS. With 
a Short Memoir. 

'* HU works, be they as widely read as ihey deserre, sbonli be in every dwellins 
of the land."— ij/«r«>y World. 

" His celebrity is daily increasing. Bfr. Lowell never writes without thought, or 
publishes for the sake of praise or T^to&V^PJUladdpkia Gazette. 

TONGPELLOWS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

Jj Inolading his Translations, " The Spanish Student," and his new 
poem, " The Sea-side and Fire-side." Royal 24mo. 

*'LongfBllow'B Works are eminently pictaresque, and are distinguished for nicety 
of epithet and elaborate scholarly finish. He has feeling, a rich imagination, and a . 
enltivated taste.'^— JK. W. QHswM. 

WHTTTIER'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 
Last American edition. Royal 24mo. 

** His productions are all distinguished for manly vigour of thought and lan- 
guage."— £. W. Gruwold. 

SIGOURNEY'S POETICAL WORKS. With Introdactoiy 
Trefaoe by F. W. N. Baylet, Esq. 

" Her writings have endeared her name to the lovers of virtue and of song every- 
where ; as a writer of verse she has high moral aims, and though this drcumstanciB, 

_J«l. ^,.Ai^m..m.. 4'>1«.4' «>.{»1.4- a..4;«1a 1>«. «<v ma...w1»«»:»~ al.^ <w.> .JJ 4.U. ....... I 



with ordinary talent, might entitle her to consideration, she can add the effectual 
claim of literary exoelwnoe. The poetry is characterized by ease, tntdemess, a 
chastened fancy, and a delicate susceptibility of whatever is beautiful in nature or 



TTTILLIS'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the Last 
VV Revised American Edition, in which the Author has embodied 
Poems never before Published. 

** The poetry of Mr. Willis is distinguished for exquisite finish and melody : his. 
language is pure, varied, and rich ; his imagination brilliant, and his wit of the finest 
description.'*— 22. JT. GrinooU. 

BRYANrS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Lifa 
by Griswold, and PrefEu^ by F. W. N. Batlet, Esq. Royal 24mo. 

HOLMES' POEHCAL WORKS. With an Introduction bj 
SCOBLE. 



TBX. WSTTM SLATE. 



CHAPTER \JLXIH. 

ITb tnvdM Amij all tiiak ni^hft, and soon after l^e morniiig dawn 
frcoBceakd ounriics a^on, and laj- doiwB to deep. 7%0xiias's wounds 
ore nradi l)etlery and seooed dkuwa c d to lieaL The hnrt in his side 
■s &r kss dancnraas tiwn we nd at fizst supposed: and as the pain 
id sul»ded, l« w» now able to deepL 

We slept wen ewweh, Int awoke weak and frint for want of food; 
r it was now sane twiiitr4iDiir hours ainoe we had tested any. The 
m was not yet down ; j^ we reBtrfved to set oot immediately, m hopes 
at di^hi^t Bught point out to ns something with which to satisfy 

After traTeDing a eonsidaahle distmoe throng the woods, jnst as the 
DD was settini^ we struck into a road. This road we determined to 
llow» in hopes tiiat it mifgbii nresentiy lead ns into tiie nei^bonrhood 

seme ftim honse^ near whioi we mi|^t hi^t upon something eatabla 

was an nnfaKkTreselre; for we had not gone aDo?e half a mile, when, 
st upon the crat of a diort luB, we suddenly came npon three travel- 
rs on horaeha^ whom the nndiilations of the road had concealed firom 
i till we were within a few yards of each other. 
Both paitMB w«re mntnaOy smparised. The trarellers rragned up their 
arses and «red ns shanly. Our appearance mi^t well attract atten- 
iML Our »othe&— sncdi as we had— were torn and ragged. Instead ot 
io«s» we woiea kind of h]^iBooeasins» made oi nntanned ox-hide j we 
id caps of the same msktnnal: and tiie dresses of hoth<^n8^ especnally 

ThcNDMS^ w«re smttwed and stained with blood. 
They took me rar a frcemsBB, and one oi them eaUed out, ''HaHcL 
naiger> whoare yoo^and whoe are yon going ? andwhose fellow is that 
tthaTeatonir?'' 

I did my beet to take advantage <^ my «^onr, and to socti what thegr 
ok me for. Bat tiiis I soon found would not avail ; for though appa- 
otly at first they did not snqpect that Iwas a slave, vet our apDearanoe 
IS iso strange that tiiey qnestkmed me very closely. As 1 had no 
finite idea where we w«r& and wis totally nnacquainted with the 
»ghboiiihood» I, was not at all able to hit npon appropriate answers to 
le nnmerous questions th^|Hit me: ana my statements soon grew 
oftftised and ccntradiotQiy. Tins served to excite their suspicions; end 
bile I WIS attendiDg to the qfoestions of the one who acted as chief 
cKkesnuou anotberofthe ooDqwnysoddmly sprang from his horse, and 
i^dng me hy the coUar, swore that I was either a runaway, or a negro- 
nider. The oth»' two jumped down in a moment; and while one of 
t^ca eansht me by the ann, the other attempted to seize Thomas. 
Ht^ elnd^ this attempt and turned to run. fie had gone but a little 
i$tano<N when looldng back and seeing me on the ground, he foreot 

once his woond^ bis weakne^and his own danger. He grasped his 
ftCwddnishedtomyreficae. They bad throttled me till I was power- 
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10 CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANBABD JUYSKILE WOBXS. 

In Bojal 2inio, Fzioe 2«. eaeli, doth gilt ^dgeB. 

CAMPBELL'S PLBASUILBS OF HOPE, Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming, and MiBcellaneoiiB Poems ; to which are added, COLLINS'S 
and GRA-Y'S POETICAL WORKS. 

" Had Gray written nothing bnt hit Begy, high as he standi. I am not lOfe Hiit 
he would not stand higher— it is the oomer-stone of his glory. —lori Byroiu 

T ONGPELLOWS HTPEBION AND KAVANAGH. 
Jj Printed in Large Type. 

LONGFELLOTTS OUTRE MER; or, a Pilgrimage beyond 
the Sea. 



ROUTIXDGP8 UXUSTRATED tTAMOARO JUVCMILC aOOKS. 

The greatest care has been taken in prodneiiig tbe prwent aeries. They 
have been carefnlly edited ; bni^ at the same time, no liberty has been 
taken with the Author's meaning, or form of expression. They are 
printed in a large type, on snpei&ie paper, and iUiistnted in the first 
style of art, by H. K. Browne, John Gubeit, W. Harvey, H. Warren, 
Corbonld, d;c., and are, without exception, the Cheapest, Best, and 
Most Complete Editions of these UnirersaUy Popular Works >- 

«. d 

Bound in Cloth, extra Gilt Back 8 6 each. 

Ditto GiltEdges A „ 

Ditto Coloured Plates 5 « 

Or in Morocco, extra 8 6 „ 

OONTBNTS OV TBX SBBIBS. 

SWISS FAMILI ROBINSON; or Adreniores on a Desert 
Isbind. A New Edition. The Two Series complete in One Volnme, 
entirely Revised and Improved. Eight Illustrations, by John Gilbert. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or, The Juvenile Budget <>)ened. 
By L. AsEEN and Mas. BtABSAULD; a New and Revised Edition- 
Eight Engravings, 416 pages. 

QANDPORD AND MERTON. By Thomas Day. A New 
O Edition, entirely Revised and Corrected. £i^ IllBsirations, 416 
pages. 

EOBINSON CRUSOE ; including His Farther Adrentures. 
Complete Edition, with Life of Ds Foe. Illustrated by Phiz. 
432 pages. 

GUIZOrS (Madame), MORAL TALES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Translated from the Utest French Edition, by Mrs. 
L. BuBKB. Illustrated by Campbell. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OP 8TAOT>Aia) JUVENILE WORKS. 11 



HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS. 
Complete Edition. lUuatrated by H. Warren. Translated by 
Madahb dk Chatelain. 

TRAVELS OE ROLANDO; or, A Tour Round the World. 
By LucT Aiken. Newly Corrected and Revised by Cecil Habtubt, 
A.M. Illnstrated by Haryey. 502 pages. 

EOMANCE OE ADVENTURE; or, True Tales of Enter- 
prise, for the Instruction and Amusement of the Young. Illustrated 
by Campbell. 



MISS MMNTOSH'S WaRKt. 
In Foap. 8to, Price 2t. each, doth lettered ; 2t 6d doth, gilt edges. 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. IDustrated with 
Beautifol Steel Engrayings, executed in the First Style of Art. 

CONQUEST AND SELECONQUEST ; or. Which Makes 
the Hero? With ^lustrations. 

PRAISE OR PRINCIPLE; or. For What ShaU I Life P 
With Illustrations from designs by John Gilbert 

p HARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. With Dlustrations. 

GBACE AND ISABEL; or. To Seem and To Be. With 
Illustrations from Designs by John Gilbert 

JUVENILE TALES FOR ALL SEASONS; or, Blind Alice, 
t) Jessie Graham, Florence Amott, and other tales. Illustrated by 
Kenny Meadows. 

«* The works of Miss Mlntodi fasTO become popular in flie best sense of the word. 
The flimple beauty of her narratives, comhinin^ pure sentiment with high ' princq^le, 
and nohle views of life and duties, ought to wm for them a hearing at eveiy fireside 
in our laad. They place her beside the Edgeworths and the Barbanlds, and the 
Opica, who hare so long deUghted and instructed us ; and as there is little doubt 
that, as she becemes bMwn, so will her worka be ralued as hiehly as any of the aaost 
popular works of the above jnstl3r iamed authors, eausii^ her usne to T 
household ward, as a fleasiog and instroctive writer." 



12 CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD JUVENILE WORKS. 



tJnifonn in size with Dean and Darton's Large Colotared Books for Ghil- 
dren, with greatly improved lUuBtrations, New Types, and Well-Co- 
loured pictores, an entirely New Series of Thirteen different Books. 

PRICE 6rf. EACH. 

AUNT MAYOR'S PICTURE BOOKS FOR LITTLE 
READERS :— 

1 The Old Conusli Womnn 8 large cats. 

S Alphabet of Foreism Things S6 cuts. 

8 Uncle Kimrod's First Visit 24 cuts. 

4 Storr of Beynard the Fox 8 large cuts. 

5 Old Mother Bunch 8 Urge cuts. 

6 Alphabet of the Exhibition 16 cuts. 

7 Uncle Nimrod's Second Visit 18 plates. 

8 Alphabet of English Things 26 cuts. 

9 Plottcquet's Stuffed Birds and Animals 8 cuts. 

10 The Exhibition and Grand London Sights 16 cuts. 

11 Uncle Nimrod's Third Visit 8 cuts. 

13 Dolls and Sights of the Crystal Palace 15 cuts. 

13 The Cat's Tea Party 8 huge plates. 

Sirch Pictures as are here given will gladden the eyes of onr JuTenile 
Friends, and make them remember the wonderful sight now passed 
away. 

In I Tol. Price St. 6d, cloth lettered. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) YOUNG NATURALISTS JOURNEY; 
or, the Travels of Agnes Merton and her Mamma. Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

*' Our young readers are assured that all the anecdotes here related of the animals 
are strictly true, though the incidents of Ihe journey and Uie persons introdaced are 
partly imaginary." 

Price 2«. Qd. each, cloth lettered. 

MYRTLE'S MAN OF SNOW; and other Tales. Wit m any 
Illustrations. Square, cloth gilt 
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YRTLE'S THE PET LAMB, Bertha and the Bird, &c 

Illustrated by Absolon. Cloth gilt. 

MYRTLE'S LITTLE AMY'S BIRTHDAY, and other Tales. 
Illustrated by Absolon. Square, cloth gilt. 

MYRTLE'S STORY BOOK OF COUNTRY SCENES. 
Illustrated by Absolon. Square, doth gilt. 

MYRTLE'S LITTLE FOUNDLING, and other Tales. With 
Plates by Absolon. Square, cloth. 
The above, with Plates Beautifully Coloured, and Gilt Edges, 3«. fkU each. 

•*• These stories were invented, at different times, for the amusement of 
a little cirl six }«jurs old. The pleasure she took in them induced 
their collection into a series, and has led to their publication. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDAKD RELIGIOUS WORKS. IS 



In 1 vol. Price St. 6(2. cloth lettered. 

niHE BOY'S OWN STORY BOOK. With numerous Hus- 
J_ trations by Wm. Harvey. 

*' It has been the desig;n of the editor of the above volames to present to his reader 
some of the best fttories that adorn oar literature, in a form peculiarly attractive to 
the eyes df youth." 

In 1 voL Price 4s. cloth, emblematically gilt, or 4f. Qd. gilt edges. 

THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WOBIjD. in their Glorj 
and their Desolation. By Rev. T. A. Bucklbt, MA. Illasfcrated 
with numerous Engravings. 

" This is a very {;ood work, presenting such a life-stirrinj; and picturesque series 
of panoramas as will impress the mind powerfully, and excite a desire to learn more 
of the great countries of which these renowned cities were the capitals. Neatly 
Illustrated and carefully written, it ia * the booJ^ to put into the hands of every 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

In I vol. Pzice 4*. M. cloth lettered. 

riALMErS BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, Abridged, Modem- 
\j ized and Re-edited, according to the Most Recent Biblical Re- 
searches, by Thsodose Alois Bucexj:t, B.A. The volume contains up- 
wards of 700 pages, and is printed in a New, Beaatifnl, and Clear Type. 

**The present work is not designed to compete with the many learned and volu- 
minous cyclopiedias, and other books of reference, already in circulation, but simply 
to place in the hands of the great mass of the people some sounder and more ex- 
tensive information than the cheap biblical dictionaries hitherto published could 
furnish. The advantage of making an established book the groundwork of such a 
publication, at the same time modernising its whole character, is too obvious to need 
^eussion." 

In I vol. Price 4*. M, cloth lettered. 

LIFE OF CHBIST, OUR GREAT EXEMPLAR. By 
1 Jbbbmt Tatlob, being the History of the Life and Death of Our 
Savlonr, Jesns Christ, Revised and Edited, with a Life of the Author, by 
Thsodobk a. Bugkuct, M.A. With a Portrait, 750 pages. 

" I am acquainted with no work of Taylor's (I may say with no work of any other 
author) in which more practical wisdom may be found, a greater knowledge of the 



guidance of our daily conduct"— JSr/rM/yrom U^ by B'ukop Stber. 

** When the name of Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered with re 
genius will have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade.*'— idsfiM. 



U CHEAP EBITIOHS OF 8TANDABD BELiaiOUS WOBSSL 



In 1 rolL Price 5f • doth* 

PIOTOMAL LIFE OP OUR SAVIOUR. By Dk. Kiwa 
In on6 Handsome Voltime, with many Illustrations. 

"To meet the demand which ii hi^piOy inereasiiig for esbjeete ooonected with 
Sacred History, tlus work of sterling value has been produced by one of our most 
learned students of Bible literature. The ' Life of Our Saviour' is drawn from a 
dose examination and comparison of the Four Gospels, and elucidated by an accurate 
and extensive knowledge, on the part of Dr. Kitto, of all those habits and customs of 
the East which are so necessarv to be understood in order foUv to oomprahead. the 
Seriptnxe narrative. It is illustrated with a large number of oeautifal engravings^ 
copied by ow flnt aitista from the most eelebmted producttooi of antiquity." 



In 1 vol*PriBe 2«. cloth, or St. 61Z. gilt adgea. 

FAMILY PICTURES IROM THE BIBLE. Edited by 
Db. Cummino. And an Introdnetion. Illustrated with Frontis' 
piece and Vignette by George Measom. Foolscap 8to. 

** This work is a gallery of portraits of Scripture Families -a studio full of groups 
and models— worthy of our study, because they are casts from perfect originals; 
where flaws and defeeta exist in any £unily, they are clearly mariced far oar avoid- 
ance; where excellency and beauty are, these are presented clear and voluminous; 
and, at the same time, the elements that compose and generate them are indicated 
with unmiitakeable predaion."— f jr/roc^ jVom Dr Cummng's Prtfaee. 



In 1 Tol. Foap. 8to, cloth lettered, Price 2». 
riHEEVER'S (Db.) MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE A^D 

U TBIALS OP A YOUTHFUL CHKISTIAN in Pursuit of Health, 
as developed in the Biography of Nathanibi. Chiubveb. 

The same Edition, doth extra, gilt edges, Price 2s* 6i. 

** The subject of this meiboir ^ied at sea while in pursuit of health. There is a 
valuable account of a medical examination at Cuba, but the book is nudnly occupied 
with religious journals and experiences. The well-known names of the editors 
certify and distinguish iti daima upon the oomm«iity.**-^Xi/«r«f3r JTorkL 



In 1 Yol. Plica 7$, doth lettered. 

KITTO'S (Db.) bible HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
LAND. Being an Account of the Physical Geography, Natural 
History, Arts and Antiquities, of the Holy Land. With ntunerous Illus- 
trations. 

" The object of this work is to furnish a trustworthy analysis of the interestiBS 
results of Eastern traveL The fecilities of modem communication have wonderfully 
increased our desire to learn more of these knda, which possess the deepest interest 
far all Christian readers.'* ^ 



GH3BAP SDITIOHS OF STANDARD BSLiaiOUS WORKS. 1& 



la Fe«p. 8vo, cloth letteied, Price ai. 

ELIJAH THE TISHBITK Translated horn the Gernun of 
Db. F. W. Ebxtkkichsb. A new edition with Portrait of the Author. 

In Fcftp. Sro, doth lettered, Price 2*. 

HAWKER'S (Dfi.) MORNING PORTION.. The Poor 
Man's Honing Portion, being a selection of a verse of Soriptore, 
witb Siiort Ohsemtions fbr e?eiry day in the Year. A new edition. 

In Fcap. 8to, doth lettered, Price 2f . 

HAWKER'S pE.) EVENING PORTION. The Poor Man's 
Evening Portion, being a selection of a verse of Scripture, with 
Short Obiervationi tor everj i>ay in the Year. A new edition. 
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In Fcap. 8vo, doth lettered, Price Ss, 6d. 

AWKER'S pE.) DAILY PORTION. Being the above 
two works bound together. 



In 1 voL I2mo, doth lettered, Price 8«. 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 
I A new edition, with the life of the Author. 

In 1 ToL Fcap. 8vo, cloib lettered. Price 2«. 

BOGATSKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE CHIL. 
DREN OF GOD, consisting of Devotiond and Practicd Observa- 
tions for every Day in the Year. A new edition, printed in Urge type. 

In 1 voL doth lettered, Fcap. 8vo, Price 2f. 

TENK'S PRAYERS, and Offices of Devotion for Families and 
cl for partienlar persons on most oecasions. A new edition. By the 
Rev. Chablbs Suxov. With a Preface by the Rev. Albert Barnes. 

In 1 vol. Price 2f • ctoth, or 2t. Qd, gilt edges. 

DODDRIDCBE'S RISE AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION 
IN THE SOUL. A New Edition, Jnst Published, printed in a 
Large Type, on Good Paper. 

" Is a body of practical divinity and Cbristian experience that has never been 
snipaaaed by any work of the lame iaiiQxt,'*-^CUv€laM, 

" And first, as a universal storehonse^ I recommend ' Doddridge's Lectures* as 
necessary in the conduct of theological punraits.**— IKfAfp qfDwrhtaiCs Charge, 



16 CHEAP EDITIONS OP STANDAED RELiaiOUS WOBKS. 



BARNES' NOTES, BY DR. CUMMINC. 

Nov FiibUihedi the Entire Series of Pr. Camxning'B Complete and 
Accurate Edition of 

THE BJIV. ALBERT BAENES' NOTES (Explanatory and 
Practical) designed for the Heads of Families, Stodents, Bible 
Classes, and Sunday Schools. Edited, and carefdlly Bevised by the 
Bev. John CuicMiNa, D.D., Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown Court. 
** Mr. Barnes is one of the soondeit and most accomplished scholars and biblical 
eommentatora living, and his Tarious works have been received with the' most 
cordial favour wherever they have been read. His volumes are a most valuable 
contribution to the biblical hterature of the country." 

New Volume, now ready. 
In 1 YoL Price 4s, Qd, cloth lettered* 

BARNES* (Albbet), NOTES ON THE BOOK OP REVE- 
LATION. Map and Woodcuts, 612 pages, cloth extra. Uniform 
in binding with the 10 toIs. New Testament and i vols. Old Testament. 

ThB BDinOK HAT BB HAD BOTH IN SiNOLB AND DOUBLB YOLITMES. 

The Edition in Single Volumes contains :— 

The Notes on the New Testament, in 11 vols. 18 

— — — Book of Isaiah, in 8 vols, without abridgment 7 6 

Book of Job, in 3 vols 5 

ThB COICPLETX ComaNTAET, IN THIS TOBX S 6 

Anv of these Volumes will be sold separately, as follows:— 

The Notes on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 1 vol 3 6 

'— Luke and John, 1 vol 3 6 

•~— Acts of the Apostles, 1 vd 8 6 

-^-^-^— — Romans, 1 vol. 8 

Yini Corinthians, 1 vol 8 

— — — — Second Corinthians and Oal^tians, 1 vol 8 6 

■ Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 1 vol. ... 3 

Hebrews, 1 vol , 8 

___ James, Peter, John, and Jude, 1 vol S 6 

' BSVXLATIONS 4 6 

The Edition in Double Volumes contains :— 

The Notes on the New Testament, in 6 vols ISO 

. Book of Isaiah, in 3 vols 7 6 

Bookof Job,inlvol. 4 6 

Teb Cohplbts Cohxentabi, in this Foxic 1 17 

Any Volume may be had separately, as follows :— 

The Four Gospels, in 1 vol. containing 900 pages 4 

Acts and Romans, in 1 vol „ 736 „ 4 

Corinthians and Galatians, in 1vol. ^ 786 „ 4 

Ephesians to Philemon, in I vol. „ 636 „ 3 6 

Hebrews and General Epistles, in 1 voL „ 788 „ 5 

Thb Rbvblations, in 1 vol. „ 513 „ 4 6 

The Book of Isaiah, i]>3vols. „ 1330 ,, .........^... 0-7 6 

the.BookofJob, inlvoL „ 788 „ 4 6 

••• In ordering the above -it is particularly necessaiy to specify 
"Cumming's Edition." 



LONDON: GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO., FARRINGDON ST. 
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Now complete in 3 vole, poet Bva.f price lbs., cloth 
lettered, 

MICHAUD'S 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 

(The first SnglUh edition.) 

Translated from flie Original by W. SoImmhi, 

With Notes, Preface, and Memoir of Antbw, 

WXTll AN 

INDEX AND MAPS. 
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§ 

^ ''This is an excellent translation of the best history of the 
^ Crusades which European literature has supplied. Considering 
O the great yalue of the work and the high reputation it bears on 
\ the Continent, we are much' .surprised that it has not been 
^ previously introduced to the English reader. We are at a 
^ loss to account for the fact, and congratulate our countrymen 
y tliat it makes its appearance at length in so authentio a form, 
Q and at so low a price. The Translator and Publishers are 
^ entitled to our best thanks for having catered so well for our 
)) instruction and entertainment. Michaud's History is the 
1^ most complete record of the Crusades yet given to Europe. . ^ 
/ It distances all competitors, and leaves no hope of a superior. 
^ In the words of the author's biographer, * it may be said, 
. without exaggeration, that it is one of the most valuable 
d) historical works that our age has produced.* By issuing it in 

a cheap but neat form, the Messrs. Routledge have increased 
^ the obligation conferred on the public, and we shall be glad to 
^ learn that they have been amply remunerated." — Eclectic 
'5 Review. 

)\ "Michaud's admirable book — a book that all Europe has 
^ accepted — has been carefully translated by Mr. Robson." — 
/ Leader, 

§ "We commend 'Michaud's Crusades' to the notice and 
s. patronage of our rSaders, assuring them that they will find it 
V not simply a dose and ftdthful, but also an elegant rendering 

into our mother tongue of one of the most valuable of the pro- 
y ductions of modem Fk>ench historians." — Leicester Mercury. 
^ "Michaud's book is a standard one, and this cheap and 
^ well-executed translation is a valuable addition to our English 

literature." — Ouardian. 
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